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‘School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College, author of ‘‘Psychologic Method in Teaching,’’ ‘‘Psychology and the Higher Life,’’? and ‘‘Home Training Bulletins’ 


Sa means of approaching the important 
problems relating to school discipline and 
administration, a study of the new criminal 

psychology is unsurpassed. Especially in the 
case of the young teacher is there a probability 
of one’s going to the classroom burdened with a 
large stock of traditional ideas and pupular beliefs 
as tothe inherent criminal tendencies of boys 
and girls. 

The trend of the new criminal psychology is 
distinctively optimistic. The researches and in- 
vestigations of those in the best position to carry 
on such work are bringing out much data to sup- 
port the theory that the majority of criminals are 
made rather than born. However, there is an in- 
teresting difference of opinion existing between 
two classes of persons who come into close touch 
with the wrong doer. The members of the police 
and detective forces and others engaged in running 
down criminals, nearly all view, not only the 
criminal but humanity at large, pessimistically. 
Unfortunately the great majority of those just 
named are men who have had a small amount of 
advanced education and who have had little op- 
portunity to study the raze-life either historically 
or its present-day movements. They pursue their 
appointed duty of looking for crime and criminals 
and slowly become so saturated mentally with the 
thought of wrong-doing as to imagine they see 
wrong tendencies 1n practically everyone. 

As distinguished from the last-named group 
of men, we mention such classes as the peniten- 
tiary wardens, the superintendents of reforma- 
tories, and the many persons engaged in the in- 
dustrial (reform) schools for boys and _ girls. 
These persons are practically a unit in their be- 
lief in the better side of humanity. They tend 
to be radically and cheeringly optimistic and are 
nearly always ready with the evidence to support 
their beliefs and conclusions. 


The Animal Basis of Morals 


Again we urge that the teacher’s work in the 
school is certain to be affected by his attitude to- 
ward the theory of inherent criminality. Are 
there really many of the so-called naturally born 
criminals whose strong tendencies toward wrong- 
doing place them beyond the reach and the remedy 
of educational influences? And must the teacher 
simnly expect to find a considerable number of 
these in the ordinary school and treat them as if 
attempting to make the best of a bad bargain? 
Or shall he accept the conclusions of the expert 
investigators and the other close students of hu- 
man life and destiny, who contend that very few 
—almost a negligible number—are born with na- 
tural predispositions toward criminality, and 
therefore practically all may be successfully 
trained into decent moral habits of living. 

The last-named conclusion seems to me to be 
the safest and most helpful one for the teacher. 
Mors than that, I take the position that all of the 
higher types of human conduct—the moral integ- 
rity, the religious poise and insight, and the like 


—are based upon mere animalism. ‘That is, all 
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of our higher refinements and civilized forms of 
conduct are in a sense artificial, they having been 
acquired through long training and practice in 
matters of righteous conduct. This position will 
surely allow tor regarding the criminal as an un- 
developed person rather than one of persistent in- 
nate tendencies toward evil. It goes even further 
in its assumption that all are in a sense natural 
born criminals at birth, since during the early 
years of life they manifest extreme selfishness and 
a well-nigh exclusive tendency toward the satis- 
faction of crude animal desires. 

Not a few human infants are singled out as 
specimens of natural goodness, but a close inves- 
tigation of their case will probably show a low 
degree of vitality or some form of disease at work 
counteracting the natural physical and mental 
energies. The natural-born goodness of such in- 
fants therefore is inert and negative at best. 
But these physically weak and debilitated children 
are exceptions to the general rule; as the healthier 
ones—those most potent in promise for the fu- 
ture—begin very early to manifest savage animal 
tendencies. The latter are full of spontaneity 
and at first give strong suggestions of absolute 
moral irresponsibility as they blaze away, at- 
tempting to smash and cut things to pieces and 
otherwise spoil the beautiful plans that have been 
laid for them. 


The Artificiality of Righteousness 


We contend again that it would be far more 
helpful to the young teacher to go to his task 
with the thought that all are natural-born crimi- 
nals, destined to be shaped through training into 
substantial morality, than to believe that some are 
born naturally good and righteous and others 
distinctively bad and criminal. Our modern 
righteousness is not only an artificial superstruc- 
ture built upon the crudest sort of animal pro- 
pensity and savagery, but its direct attachments 
to the individual life are dependent upon com- 
paratively late inner nerve development. That 
is, the human infant is not only non-moral in his 
propensities, he does not as yet even possess the 
nerve connection adequate as bases for a higher 
degree of morality. 

lt is a well known fact that the individual and 
the race run somewhat parallel in their develop- 
ment. The latter is ever evolving higher forms 
of civilization and passing them on as a social 
inheritance. We know how to live better than 
our ancestors largely because we have learned 
helpful lessons through their trials and errors 
written down for us to study. The biologists 
contend that the large forebrain of the human 
animal is a comparatively late acquisition and that 
this newer part of the brain alone makes our higher 
dispositions possible. Now in case of the indivi- 
dual child, all these higher cemters, for the time, 
lie dormant, while the luwer centers which support 
the mere animal conduct, are most active. As 
he grows on toward maturity, the higher centers 


slowly and in their turn take on their enriched: 


nerve structures and make it possible for him to 


’ 


become imbued with civic and moral righteous- 
ness, and with religious insight, and the like. 


The Teacher’s Distinctive Attitude 

It is indeed a matter of great importance for 
the teacher to be well advanced in his scholastic 
work and to know familiarly the subjects he is 
elected to teach. But high-grade scholarships 
and high percentage certificates are not a sufficient 
guarantee that the teacher is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the psychology of child develop- 
ment. ‘This subject is one of peculiar and special! 
importance. Many otherwise well prepared 
teachers are failing in the schoolroom today be- 
cause of their lack of training in this subject. 
Indeed, one had better pursue an advanced course 
in child psychology even at the expense of weak- 
ening his training in the secondary details of the 
subject he is to teach. 

But once having acquired the true insight into 
child life and development, the teacher is fore- 
armed and forewarned against regarding merely 
rude-mannered children as ‘‘natural-born crimi- 
nals.’’ Indeed, he is more inclined to regard 
coarseness and crude spontaneity in little boys and 
girls as the activities out of which their higher 
characters are to be formed. In other words, the 
teacher of well-developed psychologic insight 
easily discerns the promising potentialities latent 
in the ordinary child and keeps these latent apti- 
tudes in his mind as ideals for the child to realize 
through the processes of training. ‘To see the 
real man or the real woman hidden in among the 
ill-defined responses of the untrained child, and 
to keep that ideal in view during every day and 
year of the training—this is suggestive of the true. 
teaching insight; and, so far as the teachercis 
concerned, such excellent preparation for school-~ 
room work tends to reduce the number cof 
**natural-born criminals’’ almost to zero. 

Strange to say, the best possible development 
of the individual child is usually suggested sby 
his strongest and most manifest animal passion, 
or desire. Watch the small boy in his play and 
school activities. What characteristic stands eut 
above all others? Let us suppose that he shows 
at ail times a disposition to be combative and 
overbearing. Now, the old fashioned critic would 
say, ‘*That boy isa criminal in his nature and 
will probably commit some act that will land him 
in time in the penitentiary.” Kut the true 
teacher will simply take the fighting tendency -of: 
the boy as the clue for the type of training neces- 
sary for developing his best menta! powers. ‘The 
young teacher is especially slow in learning how 
to harness up and make use of this strong native 
energy, and he even tries at times to curb it or 
destroy it altogether. The boy we have suggested 
must learn how to use his fighting disposition in 
contending for unselfish ends rather than mere 
selfish ones. This same boy would fight up the 
town, bruise and beat the faces of his mates, and 
take for his selfish purposes the spoils of war— 
this same boy in years to come may be seen lead- 
ing and directing the social forces of his own 






































































12 
home community or state in their struggles in be- 
half of public morals and welfare. That is, his 
predominant boyish disposition to fight and other- 
wise to be savage was not more truly ‘natural 
born criminality’? than it was natural born right- 
eousness. Indeed, that childish disposition merely 
suggested in no uncertain way an inheritance of 
unusual ability in the nature of aggressiveness, 
personal courage, and social leadership. 

Suppose an even worse case of so-called natural- 
born criminality. A seven-year-old boy is caught 
again and again in the act of committing theft. 
Once more we have a suggestion of the point 
wherefrom one must proceed in making a good 
man out of that boy. His theft must be looked 
at in the beginning ‘as mere under-development, 
as a form ef selfishness, as a failure to see an- 
other’s right and point of view, and perhaps as an 
indication of inherent shrewdness or cunning. In 
other words, by going into his life, the teacher 
divines the true basis of development and proceeds 
to guide the young life accordingly. ‘The young 
thief must be led to see that others suffer from 
his wrong doing, and that if others should become 
so engaged in or at all participate in this evil 
practice the results would not only be most hurt- 
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ful to the juvenile social order to which he be- 
longs, but likewise to his own peace and comfort. 
‘Thus, slowly and certainly. he learns that stealing 
is taking from both himself and others, 1s detract- 
ing from the common weal. Now, after this first 
social lesson is learned, the shrewdness which aided 
in the thieving acts may and should be put to 
work in accomplishing something worthy of the 
better boy. The teacher who understands the 
case will readily find some aspects of the every- 
day lessons and lesson-getting upon whieh this 
peculiar boy disposition can be applied. Very 
probably, it will be found that this now reformed 
boy thief has an odd and interesting way of pre- 
paring some one of his lesson tasks. Let the 
teacher look after that peculiarity, commending 
and indulging it, and thus encourage the learner’s 
secret pride in what he is doing. 


More Constructive Work 
The teacher who has accepted our thesis; name- 
ly, that there are practically no ‘*natural-born 
young criminals’’ to be found in the schools any- 
where—excepting in the sense that all are natural- 
born animals with natural and coarse animal ap- 
petites and cravings—will undertake much con- 
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structive work as a means of transforming the 
natural animalism of the young into the higher 
forms of perfected character. The working basis 
in all such transformation lies in the matter of 
habit. The finished product of the schools and 
the other educative forces is a personality whose 
character is made up of a system of well-ordered 
habit responses. By reflecting briefly on the de- 
tails of his own conduct for a day, the teacher 
will observe that probably ninety per cent. of the 
acts he performed are the result of fixed habit and 
sarly training and that the great. mass of these 
acts go on in a more or jess unconscious manner, 
It has been truly said that the thoroughly good 
man cannot do wrong. Asa matter of fact, his 
well ordered system of habits hold him irresist- 
ably in the beaten paths of good deeds. For 
similar reasons, it 1s practically impossible for 
the evil man to do right. His long-continued 
practice of the evil act holds him for life in the 
repetition thereof. 

So the teacher who knows the juvenile criminal 
psychology will keep foremost in mind the thought 
of transforming the crude ani malism of children 
through the acquisition and the practice of a well- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Autumn Work in Elementary Agriculture 


FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


3y Lester S, Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


ARTICULAR stress, it seems to me, should 
P be placed upon the Agricultural work for the 

fall term of the Seventh and Eighth grades. 
These are the last years in the elementary schools 
for a large per cent of our rural youth, Some of 
them may enter High School upon completion of 
. their elementary work; but statistics tell us that 
many on completing these grades leave school. 
A valuable part of their education is certainly 
neglected if the teacher does not avail himself of 
this opportunity of placing this study in the 
curriculum. In seventeen states, we are glad 
to note, the progress of the times has made it 
mandatory. In those states in which’ this 
is not true, the teacher who makes it possible for 
his pupils to study it is proving himself to be of 
great benefit to his community. ‘These grades 
should have the text book for access. but much 
additional material can be used. I would not 
presume that every teacher could use all the work 
which I may suggest tere, but this is presented 
that each may select that which is in harmony 
with the agricultural and home life of the com 
munity in which he is engaged in work. Select 
only that work and that amount of work which 
can be well done. 

Corn.—The study of corn should receive an im- 
portant place in the agricultural work for the fall 
tern of the seventh and eighth grades, [tis used 
so largely as.a food product through our country 
as well as other countries, that its yield should be 
increased us well as its quality improved. ‘The 
following outline, if used, will prove helpful in 
promoting the study: 

Have pupils bring to school a sample ear of 
each variety grown on their farms. Compare these 
and note differences. ‘The ears brought by the 
different pupils should be labeled and numbered. 
In studying the different specimens of corn each 
ear brought to the class shoud be studied for the 
following characteristics: 

A. Breed Characteristics. 

1. Shape and size of ear. 
2. Roughness of kernels. 
8, Color of ear. 
(a) Color of grain. 
1. Cap of grain. 
2. Side of grain. 
(b) Color and size of cob: 
4. Number of rows and size of kernels. 
5. Shape of grain as viewed in ear. 
BK. General Qualities: 
1. Weight of ear. 
2. Weight of grain. 





3. Weight of cob. 

t. Ratio of grain to cob. 

5. Size of kernels—shape, width, depth. 
6. Space between grains, between rows. 


i. Filling out of butts and tips of ears. 
8. Maturity and seed condition. 

(a) Hardness of grain and cob. 

(b) Drying of grain and cob. 

(c) Weight of ear in proportion to size. 

(d) Color of ear and grains. 

1. Due to immaturity. 

2. Due to moisture conditions. 

(ce) Color of germs, 

(f) Size of germs. 

(gz) Freedom from mold and attack of in- 
sects or other injury. 

Rules to Observe in Selecting Good Seed Corn: 

|. Ears should be of medium size. 

2. Ears of a bright, healthy color, that are 
heavy for their size. 

o. Ears with 
Shape. 

4. Ears with rows running parallel to the 
length of the cob, with little space between the 
rows and well filled out at the butts and tips. 

5. Ears having a uniform diameter; that is, 
not too pointed at the tip or too large at the buit. 

6, Ears in which the germ of the kernel is 
large. : 

7. Ears that are produced under normal 
conditions. 

Discases of the corn plant. Insects that are in- 
jurious. The harvesting of corn. The selection 
of seed in the field. Methods of building the 
corn crib, Machinery—corn binders, corn shred- 
ders and huskers, corn cutters and corn shellers, 
elc. Plans for caring for seed corn in fall and 
winter, Experiments for showing shrinkage by 
keeping over winter. Weigh a half bushel at 
harvest time, Weigh the same corn in April. 
Find loss. Formulate problems for class use 
showing loss in value when corn is sold in the 
spting at fall prices. Find the prices necessary 
to receive in spring to justify loss of weight over 
winter. For further information on farm prob- 
lemz see Hatch & Hazelwood’s Elementary Agri- 
cuiizre, by Rowe, Peterson & Co., Chicago, 60c. 
Conduct a Corn Display and Contest. This can 
he done in connection with your Thanksgiving 
Day or other public exercises, Select recitations 
sarrppienle to the day. Have an exercise in corn 
Judging where pupils are prepared. Compositions 
on “How I Cultivated Corn.”” **How I 
Grew My Fctatees,’’ ** How { Moneged My Vege- 


kernels of uniform size and 





table Garden,”’ and similar subjects. 

References: U, S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington D. C.; Farmers’ Bulletins :— 

No. 199—Corn Growing. 

No. 229—The Production of Good Seed Corn. 

No. 2583—Germination of Seed Corn. 

No. 298—Food Value of Corn and Corn 
Products. 

No. 303—Corn Harvesting Machinery. 

No, 313—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

‘Wheat.—Wheat and other grains vary more 
than corn in their adaptability to the soil. This 
may be of interest to your community and it may 
not be. If grown in your vicinity, the study 
should be given. 

Make a list of the grain crops grown in your 
neighborhood. Find the average yield per acre 
secured on the different grain crops. Account, 
if possible, for the cause that produced such a 
difference in yield in the same crop and on the 
same kind of soil. Was any fertilizer used? If 
so, what kind? What were the ingredients of 
same? Were the grain fields sown in clover or 
other grass? What became of the straw of the 
grain? Find out how many crops have been 
grown on different fields since they were in clove: 
or other grass. What is meant by three year ro- 
tation? Four year rotation? Each pupil make 
a map of his home farm or one with which he is 
familiar. Indicate on this map the crop that was 
last grown in each field. Teach pupils to grade 
grain. What is meant by No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 in 
grading grains. Wrile to the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, Chicago, Ill. Ask them to 
send you (teacher) the rules for grading wheat. 
as fixed by the Commission. Rules for the scudy 
of other grains can also be secured by writing 
this Commission. ‘leach pupils plans of treating 
seed wheat or other grain to prevent smut. 

References: U. S. Department of Agriculture ; 
Farmers’ Bulletins :— 

No. 132—Insect Enemies of Growing Wheat. 

From Wooster Experiment Station, Wooste1 : 

Wheat—Cultural and variety tests, Buls. 88, 
118, 129, 165. 

Oats—Cultural and variety tests, Buls. 67, 138 
and Circular 88. 

Diseases of Oats—Buls. 67, 97, 210. 

T'rees.—In the study of trees for these grades 
ie fruit trees should receive much of the atten- 
tion. The orchard is a problem to the agricul- 


turist of the present day, but this situation can be 
d greatly if he only would know what to do 
Because of this the men of tomorrow 


hel 
and do it, 
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_ school. 


who are the youth of our schools today should be- 
come informed upon orchard facts. 

1. Find out all you can about some of the lead- 
ing nurseries in your state. Write to the Stute 
Horticultural Society for information on fruit 
growing. The law of Ohio now requires that all 
orchards be sprayed at least once a year. 

2. Learn the proper methods of planting the 
apple tree. Why trim the roots? Why trim the 
top? 

3. Pruning is very important. Study your 
text-book on this subject. See also the State and 
National Bulletins on ‘*Pruning.’’ .What time 
of the year do the farmers of your district prune 
their orchards ? 

4. See your text-book on methods of grafting 
and budding. The teacher can secure a set of 
grafting: tools and can show the pupils how to 
pee in this work. 

Cultivation of the orchard. Are the or- 
rhualea in your district well cared for? Are they 
sprayed regularly every year? Are they clean? 
Hiow about the fence rows? Have they been kept 
free from orchard trash? Is the land cultivated 
every year or is it in grass? Is there any mulch 
about the trees? Could the yield be increased ? 
How? Sometimes old orchards have been reno- 
vated, resulting in good profits. Flow can this 
he done? Write to Wooster Experiment Station 
(or to your own State Experiment Station) and 
ask them to send you some literature on. the 
“Cultivation of the Orchard.’* <A few trees well 
cared for will give better results than a large 
number that are neglected. In planting an or- 
chard for the home, select such varieties as have 
proven satisfactory in your locality and those 
that ripen their fruit at different times of the 
yei 6. 

. Diseases of the orchard: 

(a) Fungus—Blight, mildew and the scab. 
(b) Insect pests—The Sun Jose scale, cod- 
dling moth, apple tree tent caterpillar, ete. 

Learn to identify these pests. What is an in- 
secticide? Name two. How are they prepared? 
What is a fungicide? Naine two, How are they 
prepared? For *‘sucking”’ insects a pean 
emulsion may be used. 

References: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletins: 

No. 87, Orchards, 
tivation. 

No. 113, The Apple and How to Grow it, 

No. 154, The Home Fruit Garden. 

No. 181, Pruning. 

No. 198, Strawberries. 

No. 283, Spraying for Apple Diseases. 

No. 293, Use of Fruit as Food. 

In connection with this some attention should 
be given to the varieties of fruit grown in your 
district. Become familiar with the names of those 
apples that are good cooking, eating and keeping 
apples. If insects have been erie | them, advo- 
cate spraying. Secure Spray ¢ ‘alendar from your 
Experiment Station, if any is published. Wuos- 
ter Experiment Station has pu! blished a most ex- 
cellent one. 

Weeds—The pupil should be taught to recog- 
ize the weeds and their seed that are common in 
his school district. “Field trips may be taken or 
pl ants may be brought into the schoolroom for 
identification. Give frequent reviews in this 
work. You can do this by placing a slip of paper 


Cover Crops, and Cul- 


containing a number of each specimen and then 


have the pupils write the name on the paper. 
Weeds can be exchanged and grading done. 
Teach only the common name in the elementary 
High school pupils that have bad Latin 
might be given the botanical name. 
General characteristics of weeds: 
(a) A very extensive stem growth either 
erect or horizontal. 
(b) Special adaptation to soil conditions. 
(c) Usually perfect means of seed dispersal. 
(d) Other means of reproduction besides 
seeds. 
(e): Special adaptation to moisture con- 
ditions. 
Weed control: 
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BYRON STALEY, WOODSTOCK, OHIO 


Who won first prize ms his corn at the Ohio State Corn Show three times in 
three consecutive years. He also won first prize in a State Corn Contest conduc- 
ted by an Ohio Farm Paper. 


(a) Plow ground early as possible after 
planting to get the weeds checked. 
(b) Keep the seed beds clean all summer, 
(c) Keep the fence rows and pasture fields 
clean from weeds that may go to seed. 
(d) Practice crop rotation. 
(ec) Plant a smothering crop. 
Weed Extermination: 
(a) Apply strong salt water or weak car- 
bolic acid on plants. 
(b) Spraying such weeds as the dandelions, 
mustard and plantain with iron sulphate. 
(c) Pull them out of the ground so as not 
to leave any roots. 
(d) Plow as late as possible and follow by 
frequent harrowing when convenient, 
Classification : 
(a) Annuals. 














KENT STEDDOM, LEBANON, OHIO 
This boy won first prize in three county corn contests in Warren County. His 


one because of its 


corn exhibited at.the ro fair gprectes the attention of eve ag way sok 


excellent quality and the large =. 77 was a pupi 
tural class in the Turtlecreek raid 
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(bh) Biennials. 
(c) Perennials. 
References: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
I'armers’ Bulletins: 
No. 28, Weeds and How te Kill Them. 
No. 86, Thirty Poisonous -Plants. 
No. 188, Weeds Used in Medicine. 

Insects—Learn to recognize as many useful and 
injurious insects as may be found conveniently 
in your district. Distinguish between. the moth 
and the butterfly. See Pa cs r-Patterson’s 
Practical Nature Study”’ or Hodge’s ‘*Nature- 
Study and Life,”’ for ania mentary work in na- 
ture on insect life. Learn the life st: ives of the 
insect. Observe specimens illustrating the differ- 
ent stages in a few conmmon insects. Learn the 
parts of the insect. Flies and mosquitoes can be 
studied in the Physiology class. ‘Teach the chil- 
dren to see the relation existing between the insect 
world and the bird world; between the insect 
world and the plant world. Make a collection 
of insects useful and injurious to the farmer. 
Distinguish between the ** biting’? and. the *‘suck- 
ing”? insects; insect destroyers—birds, toads, ete. 
Whi at birds live largely on insects? Why should 
these birds all be protected by law? Learn how 
to prepare a aera Insec ticide. 

References: U. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of I chain 

Circular No. 16, The Larger Corn Stalk Borer. 

No. 67, The Clover Root Borer, No. 73, The 
Plum Curculio. No. 87, The Colorado Beetle. 
No. 92, Mites and Lice on Poultry. No. 98, The 
Apple-tree ‘Tent Caterpillar; Separate No. 355 
(Year Book of 1904) Insects’ Injuries to Forest 
Products; Separate No. 381, (1905), Insect 
Enemics of Forest Production. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletins: 

No. 99, Three Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
No. 196, Usefulness of the American ‘load. 
No. 275, The Gypsy Moth. 

Forage Crops—Are of much benefit to the soil 
and should be thoroughly studied to be under- 
stood; the following free ‘bulletins from Wash- 
ington will be of help: 

No. 260, Seed of Red Clover. 

No. 278, Leguiminous Crops, for 
Manuring. 

No. 315, 

No. 318, Cowpeas, 

No. 339, Alfalfa. 

It should abs be determined what grasses are 
best adapled for permanent pasture. Why? For 
hay? What are the true Where do 
they obtain their nitrogen? Are they beneficial 
tothe soil? Why? W he at are the clovers? Where 
do they obtain their nitrogen? How do they im- 
prove the soil? Why should the seed of the 
clovers be planted with the seed of the true grasses 
for hay crops? Make a stucy of the “*Meadow.”’ 
What fertilizers are used to aid the growth of 
grass crops in your locality? Make a study of 
aif ilf'a and its culture. Find out the difference 
in the production and the methods of cultivating 
the different clovers. Also observe the following 
outline: When cut? How cured? Number of 
times cut? Purpose of second cutting? Why is 
the second growth often plowed under? Number 
of pounds of seed sowed to the acre? How is it 
threshed for seed? Yield per acre? Price per 
bushel? Number of pounds per bushel? Total 
average income per acre? Average net income 
per acre? 

Classification of clovers: 

(a) The true clovers: 
(b) The medics. 
(c) The melilots or sweet clovers. 

The true clovers include: the red (mammoth 
and medium), the crimson, the alsike and the 
white. 

The medics include the alfalfa and burr clover. 

The melilots are white and yellow. 

Compare food value of these clovers. Get each 
kind and teach pupils to recognize them. Note 
the root system—length, branching and nodules, 
Make a study of rape,-millet and sorghuw, and 
other forage crops. 


Farmers’ 


Green 


Progress in Legume Inoculation. 
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HE warm spring afternoon was drawing to 
is aclose. Miss Martinson, the young teacher 
from the North, had just called up her last 
class for the day. It was very hard indeed to 
shake off the teeling of **spring fever’? which was 
creeping over her even in March because of the 
unaccustomed warmth of the climate. ‘lhe bright 
eyes of her eager little pupils, to whom the early 
heat came as a matter of course, gave the teacher 
a great inspiration, asa rule. ‘loday, however, 
it was harder than usual, for her patience had 
heen severely tried all day by the most trouble- 
some uf all her pupils. 

“It isn’t as if he did really naughty things,”’ 
she thought. “*Then I could punish him. But 
just to have him sit there so dull and idle and he 
is so little impressed when I scold him. | It would 
be a relief even to have him defiant for once. 
And then those falsehoods!’’ 

The boy had always seemed dull where books 
were concerned, but when anything along the line 
of nature was to be studied, no one could surpass 
him. No other pupil could find so many varieties 
of wild flowers. No other boy could describe so 
accurately the nests and the habits of birds. Not 
even the teacher knew so much of the timid little 
creatures of the forest. But coupled to his love 
of outdoor life and companions seemed to be al- 
most a passion for exaggeration and overdrawn 
stories. ‘True, his descriptions were always ac- 
curate when concerning matters of which the 
teacher had any knowledge, but so often he 
would tell some wild and improbable tale of his 
adventures with birds and beasts, or some story 
of a species of animals never seen by anyone else 
in that part of the country. 

No credit was given to his stories by the older 
pupils, but to the littie tots, no one was quite so 
good a story teller as’ Billy’? and many a time 
the teacher’s word was doubted, or even disputed, 
because ** Billy says it is true.’’ This was natur- 
ally very annoying at all times, and when, a few 
weeks before, the lad had begun a reign of terror 
by his tales of a wildeat which, he said, was 
making its home in a nearby wood, strict measures 
had to be taken. So great was the confidence of 
the little ones in Billy that they were almost 
afraid to play out of doors. Two or three of 
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Billy’s Wildcat 


By Gene Harrison 


the youngest became so timid and nervuus at last, 
fearing to go or come from school, that Miss 
Martinson found it necessary to compel Billy to 
cease his story-telling entirely. 

Within a month the fear on the part of the 
children had for the most part subsided. Their 
teacher had assured them that the story was false, 
and their parents had told them over ard over 
that a wildcat had never been seen or heard of 
within hundreds of miles. 

Now the problem was what should be done 
with Silly. He seemed to have lost all interest 
in school. He could not—or would not—recite 
in anything. At times Miss Martinson thought 
that perhaps she was too harsh, for the lad would 
open his lips as if about to answer her, an eager 
light would come to his eyes, but before a word 
was half uttered, the eyes would become dull, his 
lips would close firmly —was it sullenly ?—and he 
would hang his head and say nothing, while all 
the teacher’s advances were met with a_ blank, 
stupid stare. 

“T am afraid the child will become ill, but 
whatcan 1 do? The others must not be frightened 
to death,’’ said Miss Mertinson to herself. 

On the day in question Billy had been unusu- 
ally restless, and his nervousness seemed to infect 
the whole school. Several times Miss Martinson 
thought that she had caught a really eager look 
on the child’s face, but at a glance from her it 
was gone, and Billy would sink down in silence. 
Just as the last lesson for the day was being as- 
signed, Billy, who had been gazing trom the 
window for some time, turned to his teacher, 
raising his hand as if for permission to speak. 
His hand dropped limply as she nodded. The 
boy half arose from his seat, but sank back with- 
out a word. Suddenly looking at the clock, 
whose hands pointed to one minute of four, with 
a half smothered cry Billy sprang from his seat, 
closed and locked the door. Then, nimble as a 
squirrel, he climbed to the top of the stove, and 
on through a small opening in the ceiling to the 
loft. Several of the little ones began to cry, 
while the older pupils looked on in astonishment. 
Miss Martinson was ata loss as to what to do 
until one of the older boys volunteered to go to 
the loft and bring him down. 
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**Be gentle,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘I fear he is 
not well.”’ 

Billy refused either to give up the key or to 
come down. , At length, seeing that it would be 
taken from him by force, he sprang to a_ small 
window and threw the key as far as he could send 
it among the underbrush below. Then he fell, 
half fainting, to the floor. The older boy now 
carried him, unresisting, to the opening, where 
he was lowered into the arms of his teacher. 

Just at this minute several shots were heard 
without, followed by loud, ‘excited voices. 
Several of the children screamed, and all was 
wild confusion in the schoolroom. ‘The teacher, 
now thoroughly frightened, hurried to a window, 
still holding the unconscious child in her arms. 
Suddenly the door was forced open from the out- 
side, and many were the prayers of thanks which 
went up from the rough men’s hearts when they 
learned that the children were all safe inside, for 
there in the road lay the dead body of a gigantic 
tiger. No one knew where it had come from. It 
had been seen half an hour before cautious! y 
making its way along the road towards the school- 
house. ‘he man who had discovered the beast 
was without a weapon, and great was his fear lest 
the children should be dismissed ere he could re- 
turn with men and guns. 

At the end of the explanation Miss Martinson 
looked down into Billy’s eyes, which were now 


open. They were filled with a look of mute 
appeal. 
**And you knew it, Billy? Why didn’t you 


tell us?’ she said, as she pressed a kiss upon his 
forehead. 

**You—you wouldn’t have believed me,’’ he 
sobbed. **And—and I couldn’t let you send us 
home.”” 

The teacher kissed him again and again. 
“You poor, poor boy!”’ she exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes. *‘No wonder you did not trust 
me. And there vou were telling the truth all the 
time!”” 

“I never told a lie in my life,’’ said the lad, 
pride Hashing from his eyes. ‘*And—’’hesitat- 
ingly, as one little arm stele around her neck, 
**I—I loved you so, it most broke my heart to 
have you think I could!” 


A Matter of Discipline 


A little girl sat alone at her desk in First 
Room, listening to the merry shouts that came in 
through the open'window. The big playground 
was so inviting during those first warm days of 
spring, and it hurt to “‘stay in.” How well she 
knew that when Miss Ellison said, *‘Time lost in 
talking. must be made up at recess’’—she meanf 
it! Yet the tears began to come into the big dark 
eyes. 

“After a while Miss Ellison passed down the 
aisle—tall and straight and beautiful, and a 
smile on her face that grew sober at sight of the 
tears. 

‘Review your lesson, Maris,” she said, and the 
little girl bent over her book. But afler a mo- 
ment, the tiny hand slid up into the air, and 
Miss Ellison came back to her, slowly. 

**What is it?’’ she asked. 

**Miss Ellison,”’ the child began, and then her 
voice trembled and broke—she was only five years 
old. ‘*‘When I hear the others outside—I want 
to go out.” 

**Well, when you see all the others studying in- 
side, do you want to study?’ ‘he voice was 
grave, yet kindly, but it gave no hint of 
compromise. 


By Maude Alice Johnson 


**Yes Ma’am,”’ the child faltered. 

“Then, why don’t you study so I don’t have to 
keep you here? Didn’t you know you must study 
at recess, if you don’t study during school ?”’ 

Maris knew well; but the song of a favorite 
game came drifting in at the window, and the 
tiny hands gripped tight over her book and the 
tears fell on them. 

“I dv want to study,’’ she sobbed, “but I 
forget.” 

Miss Ellison had a reputation for careful de- 
cisions and a gentle execution of them, that 
made the discipline in her room exemplary. She 
did not wish to alter a promise—even of punish- 
ment; but here was the child with little cramped 
limbs under the desk, and her tiny shoulders tired 
from their continuous upright position, —outside 
was the call of the child’s native right-freedom. 

**Maris,”’ she said, “*If you go out now and 

lay, can you study well after the bell rings?” 
The light that came into the baby face was her 
reward. 

*“O yes! Miss Ellison, I°ll study hard!’’ she 
cried. 

**Well listen, Maris,’’ she added, **if you re- 
member after recess, I°]] excuse you; but if you 


forget, then you must stay the next recess instead. 
You may go now.”” 

**T’ll not forget,’’ she cried, and if the happy 
face was a reward, what was it to see that merry 
little figure dance out of the room, with a_back- 
ward glance of appreciation ? 

When school was called, the happy child came 
in, with all apparently forgotten. But it required 
only a glance to remind her, and the little hands 
caught up the book eagerly and still smiling— 
and the incident was closed. 

After school, when the last one had gone home, 
Miss Ellison thought of it again. Plainly, it 
isn’t best to give your pupils the idea that you 
change your mind about what you say, they 
would soon learn to not depend upon you—but a 
smile came into her face and lingered long about 
the firm mouth. 

**Dear,’’ she said, the child still beside her in 
dreams, *‘I changed the letter of the law,—but 
we climbed to a height together, and we are bet- 
ter friends tonight. ” 





Honesty in little things is not a little thing. 
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HE following sentences I have used in my 
T classes with great success for two years. 
The children take far more interest in re- 
lated sentences than they do in the commonplace 
detached ones to be found in the ordinary gram- 
mar. The following list is for use in B Seventh 
Grade, It comprises everything taught by the 
Elgin Schools in that grade,—the four kinds of 
sentences, the inverted order, the expletive 
‘*there,’* adverb and adjective modifiers, preposi- 
tional phrases and participles. The subject- 
matter 1s correlated with Geography. 
1. Asia is of great size. 
2. Half of the world’s population is contained 
in it. 
3. Many of its people velong to the Mongo- 
lian race. 
4. There 
countries, 
5. Long braids of black hair hang down their 
backs. 
6. The heads of the Chinese are usually shaved 
to the crawn. 
7. There are millions of Chinese women. 
8. ‘The feet of these are tightly bound. 
©. How they must hurt! 
10. The women walk with great difficutly. 
11. Go with me to Siam. 
12, The Siamese men are of yellow complexion, 
13. The maidens of Burraa are beautifully 
Cressed. 
4. The lobes of their ears are always filled 
vith plugs. 
15. The fingers of an Indian girl are entirely 
cove red with rings. 
16. Many curious people can be found in Asia, 
17. All Turks sit on their heels. 
18. Can you squat on your heels? 
19. Many Asiatic people sleep on wooden 
illows, 
20. We will go to Japan now. 
21. This country consists of many islands. 
22, These are in a snake’s form. 
23. The snake’s head is formed by Yeddo. 
24. Do not go there in winter. 
25. It is shrouded in snow then. 
26. In many Japanese islands the plum trees 
blossom in winter. 
27. Shall we go to them ? 
28. Japan abounds in beautiful scenery. 
29. 'There are many wonderful Howers. 
30. The whole of Japan was once covered with 
volcanoes, 
31. Look now at Fusiyama. 
32. By fleecy clouds the top of the mountain is 
a 
That sacred mountain is worshipped by the 
Ji ben se. 
34. Earthquakes are constantly occurring. 
35. Japan's capital was once destroyed by one. 
36. The home olf the American minister was 
almost wrecked. 
37. There are four principal Japanese islands, 
38. Formosa is peopled by savages. 
- 39. Yesso is inhabited by the Ainos. 
40. Do they live in the rudest buts? 
41. In Hondo live most of Japan’s people. 
42.- Read about Marco Polo’s adventures there. 
43. There ure many iron mines in Hondo. 
44, Yokohama is situated on the Bay of Yeddo. 
45. Shall we land at this harbor ? 
46. Leok at the many curious boats. 
47. There are steamers from ev ery country. 
48. Sampans are sculled by paddies. 
49. Our baggage is examined by custom-house 
officers. 
50. Opium has never been allowed in Japan. 
51. An opium-seller would be dragged off to 
prison, 
52. A crowd of jinrikisha men are waiting im- 
patiently for us. 
53. Each stands by his jinrikisha. 


are many Chinese in the Asiatic 
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By Laura C. Kimball Elgin, Illinois 


54. The stiff round hats of the men are covered 
with blue cotton. 

55. Jinrikishas are usually pulled by one man. 

56. In these old-fashioned baby carriages we 
ride. 

57. There are many foreigners in Yokohama’s 
streets. 

58. Can you telegraph from Yokohama ? 

59. By an hour’s ride we are brought to Tokyo. 

60. Could you jive in that thatched hut? j 

61. Walk beside those green rice-fields, 

62. There are two million people in ‘Tekyo. 

63. Many wooden towers are scattered about 
the city. 

64. In these towers are watchmen. 


65. What are they looking for? 
66. How is Tokyo situated ? 
67. The capital of the Japanese Empire lies in 


a wide valley. 

68. There are green hills in the background. 

69. Many canals run through the city. 

70. here are no sidewalks. 

71. The houses are roofed with black tiles. 

72. Queer boats are quietly floating on the 
river. 
73. Many parks are found among the houses, 
74. In these parks are massive wooden build- 
5. These Japanese temples are often visited 
by the people. 

76. ‘'Vhe center of 
three wide mounts. 

17. These noats are filled with water. 

78. Within them is a great park. 

79. Here are magnificent palaces. 


the city is surrounded by 


80. ‘To whom do they belong ? 

81. Who lives in them? 

82. These are occupied by the emperor. 

83. There are few large houses in Tokyo. 

84. The rooms are alws ays separated by lattice- 


work walls. 
‘hese are covered with white paper. 
86. There are no windows. 
87. The walls are made in sections. 
88. In the daytime the front of the lower story 
pushed aside. 
89. Everyone in the house can be plainly seen. 
90. Each person eats on a separate table. 
91. Buy from that merchant. 
92. He is sitting on the floor. 
93. His goods are piled around him. 
94. Beside him sits his bookkeeper. 
95. In come the merchant’s whole family. 
96. There are severe! of them. 
97. How are their eyes shaped ? 
98. The bookkeeper adds by wooden buttons. 
99. We are treated politely by every one. 
100. Japanese people can bow low. 
101.°Can you buw low ? 
102. Curious sandals are worn by all. 
103. In rainy weather blocks of wood 
nailed to the soles. 
104, Large paper umbrellas are carried then. 
105. Look at the muddy streets. 
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106. A sash of fine silk is worn by the women, 

107. Pockets are formed by their sleeves 

108. Children play in groups everywhere. 

109. Theatres are held in the daytime. 

110. Whole families often go to ‘them. 

111. The mail wagons are pulled by men. 

112. The sweat rolls down their brown skins. 

113. Most of the streets are lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

114. The Japanese live simply. 

115. here is little furniture. 

116. Where can we sit? 

117.. Sit on those soft cushions. 

118. The floors are covered with clean white 
matting. 


119. Are the houses heated well ? 

120. Many underclothes are always worn in 
winter. 

121. How can they cook without stoves? 





Sentences for Analysis 


The cooking is done in little clay ovens. 
Go into a house. 
We are met by a maidservant. 
She bows with great respect. 
- Our shoes must be removed. 
. We are served with delicious tea. 
The children come in from the garden. 
There are no bad children in Japan. 
. Cleanliness is generally observed there. 
The bathtub is of wood. 
The water for the bath is heated by a 
yal fire. ; 
Hot baths are taken by all. 
There are several courses to the dinner. 
Wi ine is first served with cake. 
Next comes a soup of beans. 
‘This is served with raw fish. 
L: There are salads of various kinds. 
1 Plenty of rice is offered to us. 
140. Can you eat with chopsticks ? 
1¢ At bedtime soft thick quilts are piled 
upon the floors. 
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2. On these we sleep. 

3. We ask for pillows. 
k, There are none. 

5. In the morning we 
emp eror’s palace. 


|. 
1! 
| 
r shall journey to the 


146. Magnificent lotus flowers float on the 

send 

147. ‘There are hundreds of rooms in the palace 

148., The walls are covered with the finest eim- 
4roiderics. 

149. Do not shoot at those wild ducks. 

150. ‘Those belong to the emperor. 

151. The empress lives in a separate apartment. 


.52. American newspapers are always trans- 
lated to the emperor, 


153. Everywhere good order is kept by the 
J S I 


police. 
154. Swords are carried by them. 
155. Prisoners are tightly bound with ropes. 
156. There are many detectives. 
157. Every Japanese boy must serve in the 


army for seven years, 


158. Would you care for a soldier’s life ? 


159. Many children must work hard in the 
fields. 

160. There are hundreds of kindergartens. 

161. There are forty-seven letters in the Japa- 


nese alphabet. 
162. There are hundreds of word 
165, Visit in a primary school, 
164. Here comes the teacher. 
165. How do the children study ? 
166. Will they read to us? 
167. Where do t*e books begin? 
168. Do the pupils write with pencils? 
169. They write with brushes. 
170. These brushes are dipped into ink, 


slon 
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171. ‘The letters begin at the right. 

172. English is taught in some schools. 

| wts} Japane se newspapers begin at the back. 
A 174. The average Japanese farm consists of 
two acres 

175. There are no barns. 

176. The farmers do not live on their farms. 

177. Where do they live ? 


178. How the farmers work ! 
179. The harvesting of rice is done by hand. 
180. There are many different varieties of ri 

181. The grains must first be sowed in wet suil, 

182. In six weeks they can be transplanted. 

183. The rice fields in the meantime have been 
flooded. 

184. The young sprouts are plante din the mud. 

185. InSe :ptember the crop of rice is harvested. 

186. All the grains are pulled from the stem 

187. The rice straw is then cut to the nian 
with a sickle. 

188. There are rice fields in all t' 

189. The tea plant is alsoc iret 


(Continued on 
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A Vagabond Song 


There is something in the Autumn that is native to my 


blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow aud the purple and the crimson keep- 
ing time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the Iiils. 


There is something in October sets the Gypsy blood 
astir; 

We must rise and tollow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by nanie. 


Lliss Carman 


American poets have sung of the glories of the 
season, and the product is so extensive that it is 
not difficult to get large quantities of appropriate 
verse. Whittier’s Corn Song; Bryant’s To 
Fringed Gentian; Helen Hunt Jackson’s Septem- 
ber, October's Bright Blue Weather, and Down to 
Sleep, have all been given for years in our schools, 
Here are some really good poems of nature taken 


from the more recent American poets. You 
doubtless are familiar with Bliss Carman’s **Song 


of Vagabondia,’”’ which he and Richard Hovey 
jointly wrote. ‘The beauty of this poem on Octo- 
ber is that no trouble is found in memorizing it; 
indeed, if you read it aloud a few times to your 
class, many of the pupils will know it by heart. 
That is all I should do with verse of this kind: I 
should read it aloud again and again, showing 
my own fondness for the piece and trusting that 
the pupils will take it up of their own accord. 

Cheerfulness abounds at this time of the year, 
and we prefer the verse that reflects joy; and we 
leave untouched the literature that hugs to its 
breast decay, dissolution and sadness. In Ed: 
mund Clarence Stedman’s ‘Going A-Nutting,~ 
we certainly have a thoroughly American poem 
of the cheerful type: 

GOING A-NUTTING 
No clouds are in the morning sky, 
The vapor hugs the stream,— 
Who says that life and love can die 
In all this northern gleam? 
At every turn the maples burn, 
The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirrs aud the frosted burrs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh ho! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 
Along our path the woods are bold, 
And glow with ripe desire ; 
The yellow chestuut sliowers its gold, 
The sumachs spread their fire; 
The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red: 
Then down the lane, love, scurry again, 
And over the stubbie tread! 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh ho! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 

Use also by this same author, **The Flight of 
the Birds.’’? Present this season in as many 
aspects as possible and you will fill the minds of 
the pupils with richness. 
word painting in Scribner's; it is from John 
Galsworthy, one of the newer English poets. 


I found this fine bit of 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTUMN BY THE SEA 


We'll hear the uncompanioned mnrmur of the swell, 
And touch the drift-wood, delicately gray, 

And with our quickened senses smell 
The sea-flowers all the day! 


We'll count the white gulls pasturing on meadows 
brown, 
And gaze into tire arches of the blue, 
Till evening‘s ice comes stealing down 
Froin those far fields of dew; 
And slow the crimson Sun-god swathes his eye, and 
sails 
To sleep in his innumerable cloak ; 
And gentle heat's gold pathway fails 
In autumn’s opal smoke! 
Then Jong we'll watch the journey of the soft half- 
moon— 
A gold-bright moth slow-spinning up the sky! 
And know the dark flight—all too soon—- 
Of land-birds passing by. 


More study is required for an appreciation of 
that: for instance, note how the picture gains by 
asking such questions as these: "What do you 
hear in addition to the waves of the ocean? How 
does the poet tell vou that? Which do you prefer 
of these two expressions: ‘*We?ll hear nothing but 
the swell,’ or **We'll hear the uncompanioned 
murmur of the swell??? What has quickened our 
senses? Have you ever smelt the sea flowers? 

What beauty do you see in stanza two? What 
else? Put the last two lines of this stanza into 
everyday English and note how fine is the original. 

What is the “*innumerable cloak ??? What love- 
liness of color is implied in this stanza ? 

What is the moth? Do you like to see the 
moving moon? How does the motion of the birds 
at twilight add to your picture ? 

Which of these stanzas gives the most pleasing 
picture? Read the poem to yourselves. Tell all 
you see. Read it aloud.’ 

We shall close our study of this season with 
these thoughts from Madison Cawein’s ** Intima- 
tions of the Beautiful :”’ 


‘* Among the woods they cal! me— 

The lights that haunt the wood and stream; 
Voices of such white ecstasy 

As moves with hushed lips through a dream: 
They stand in auraed radiances, 

Or flash with nimbused limbs across 

Their golden shadows on the moss, 

Or slip in silver through the trees. 


‘*What love can give the heart in me 
More hope and exaltation than 

The hand of light that tips the tree, 
And beckons far from marts of man? 
That reaches foamy fingers through 
Tie broken ripple, and replies 

With sparkling speech of lips and eyes 
To souls who seek and still pursue. 


‘*Give me the streams, that counterfeit 
The twilight of autumnal skies; 

The shadowy, silent waters, lit 

With fire like a woman's eyes! 

Slow waters that, in autumn, glass 
The scariet-strewn and golden grass, 
And drink the sunset’s tawny dyes. 


‘Give me the pools, that lie among 
The centuried forests! give me those, 
Deep, dim, and sad as darkness hung 
Beneath the sunset’s somber rose: 
Still pools, in whose vague mirrors look— 
Like ragged gypsies round a book 
Of magic—trees in wild repose. 

* * * * 





‘‘The song birds—are they flown away? 
The song birds of the summer time, 
That sang their souls into the day, 

And set the laughing hours to rliyme. 
No catbird scatters through the bush 
The sparkling crystals of its song; 
Within the woods no hermit-thrush 
Trails an enchanted flute along, 
Thridding with vocal gold the hush. 


‘* All day the crows fly cawing past: 

The acorns drop; the forests scowl ; 

At nigiit I hear the bitter blast 

Hoot with the hooting of the owl. 

The wild creeks freeze ; the ways are strewn 
With leaves that clog; beneath the tree 

The bird, that set its toil to tune, 

Aud made a home for melody, 

Lies dead beneath the snow-white moon.’’ 


Madison Cawein is usually ranked first of our 
living American poets of nature. From ‘*Who's 
Who in America?”’ get the facts connnected with 
these poets’ lives, and give them to the class; or 
better still, assign these facts to be gathered by 
individual pupils. 


Hints on Story Telling 


The craftsmanship of story-telling is one im- 
portant study for us as teachers of English. 
After selecting the kind of material the children 
need, consider the story that appeals most strongly 
to vou; the one you can live in for years. You 
may change your mind about its durability as you 
yourself advance, but at the time you chcose it 
the story must be one you can delight in for a 
presumably indefinite period. 

Essential, indeed, is the element of your own 
joy in the story; for you are going to work and 
continue to work with that story. That is, you 
are going to give it continued attention, if you 
intend to make it a success. Excellent results in 
this field will never come without persistent, close 
attention to the subject. The story will not tell 
itself. 

Given, then, just the right story for the children 
and for you, the preparation should follow well- 
defined steps. ‘Take the point of the story arid 
consider it well. With that clearly before your 
thought, proceed to take the structure to pieces. 

As Aristotle said, every story has a beginning. 
a middle and an end; find these. See how they 
are hinged, or rather‘see how each is inherently 
related to the others. Narrow your efforts fora 
while on the beginning. See vividly all there is 
to see in it, and ‘then see far more than the text 
indicates. See, feel, taste, touch, smell in mind 
all and far more than the words state. Kiiow 
fully allthey imply. Not till then are you really 
preparing the story. 

Unless you vividly live the images yourself, 
the words you repeat to the children will awaken 
faint responses. Dat yourself through a rigorous 
process of imaging, if you have your hope set’ on 
rousing the children to mental picturing. 

Strong impressions are the main point through- 
out the work. When one part of the narration 
has been mastered, pass to the next, and deal with 
unit after unit until the whole is well in hand and 
knit together in your own thought. 

Study the craftsmanship of -the writer. What 
parts of the story can you give freely in your own 
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words What. phrasin must you give verbatim? 
Select these with care, because so much depends 


upon“the sounds, as well as.upon the.sense.... You _ 


remember’ in **Rikkitikki-tavi’? where Kipling 
says, **Rikki-tikki licked his lips.”” You could 
not-think of marring that by adding or omitting 
a sound. : 

Say aloud parts of the story that seem difficult 
to give. If there are combinations of sounds 
that spoil the effect, do not hesitate to change 
these. ‘Scarcely a story that does not need some- 
thing of that nature. Experiment with both 
sound and sense, and in the end, let your own 
cultivated taste guide you. Memorize also ex- 
ceptionally good descriptions, and well-turned 
points in a narrative. When you appreciate the 
fine points of a bit of writing, you curry that de- 
lighted interest to your auditors. Unless you see 
those excellences, let me repeat, your recital will 
lack color. 

Preparation counts for everything. When you 
come before your gruup of children, let your mind 
be surcharged with the story, and their’s will 
finally be. Not at first willevery child 
be fired by what you tell, but little 
by little your class will come under the 
influence of superior work in story-tell- 
ing, and you will have opened a vista 
through which children can look upon 


their own, and a new world; their own, .. \ \ 
through a new lens, and the new world \\ 
of fancy which is no more wonderful e 
to them than their own world of mar- \ 


vels. All this you will accomplish 
through these little excursions into *‘the 
dear land of storybooks. ’’ 

You remember how Kenneth Grahame 

ictures this *“*kingdom”’ of fancy in his 
introduction to Eugene Field's ** Lullaby 
Land.’’ He says: 

‘There is a sort of garden—or rather 
an estate, of park and fallow and waste 
—nay, perhaps we may callit a king- 
dom, albeit a noman’s land and an 
everyman’s land—which lies so close to 
the trontier of our work-a-day world 
that a step will take us therein. Indeed, 
some will have it that we are there all 
the time, that it is the real fourth di- 
mension, and that at any moment—if 
we did but know the trick—we might 
find ourselves trotting along its pleasant 
alleys, without once quitting our arm- 
chairs. Nonsense-Land is one of the 
names painted upon the board at the 
frontier station; and there the custom- 
house officers are very strict. You may 
take as much as you please, and fripperies 
of every sort, new and old; but all 
common-sense, all logic, all serious arguments, 
must be strictly declared, and is promptly contis- 
cated. Once safely across the border, it is with 
no surprise at all that you greet the Lead Soldier 
strutting somewhat stiffly to meet you, the Dog 
with. eyes as big as mill-wheels following affubly 
at his heel; on the banks of the streams little 
Johny-head-in-air is perpetually being hauled out 
of the water; while the plaintive voice of the 
Gryphon is born inland bass the margin of the 
sea, 

**Most people, at one time or another, have 
traveled in this delectable country, if only in 
young and irresponsible days. Certain unfor- 
tunates, unequipped by nature for a voyage in 
such latitudes, have never visited it at all, and 
assuredly never will. A happy few never quit 
entirely at any time. Domiciled in that pleasant 
atmosphere, they peep into the world of facts but 
fitfully, at moments; and decline to sacrifice their 
privilege of citizenship at any summons to a low 
conformity.” 


The Overtone 


Reading is too often made an exercise in oral 
gymnastics, even in this enlightened age of meth- 
od. In classes where oral reading is carried to 
-excess, it isan excellent plan to drop that method 
,of-recitation for a, few weeks, and to follow a 
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course that makes for vigorous, vivid painting of 
mental pictures. Dramatization is another effect- 
ive aid toward lively mental work. The pupil 
who must act a part will of necessity find out all 
he can about that part, and so mental indolence 
is discouraged. Perhaps no one device has done 
so much for reading period as has dramatization. 

What I call the overtone 1s wholly mental. It 
is the realistic imaging of what the text indicates, 
and it is more than that. To stop with just the 
bare text is to lose half the pleasure of reading. 
To give one’s mind a chance to make littie ex- 
cursions beyond the text and discover all that it 
implies; that is the overtone in silent reading. 

Scarcely a device for securing active pictures 
in mind is productive of better results than the 
simple practice of continually forcing home the 
questions, ** How does that look to you? Have 
you ever seen?’ Experience must be appealed 
to again, and again, and that experience must be 
each child’s own. 

Take for example the lesson on Hiawatha’s 
childhood as given in Longfellow’s poem. Un- 
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less that section is vividly imaged, the reading of 
it would better be omitted. Here is « possible 
plan for teaching that excerpt, a plan with a def- 
nite aim, and with a method governed by that 
aim. 


Hiawatha 


Section beginning—'‘Then the little Hiawa- 
tha’’— 

Aim:—The building or painting of pictures in 
mind. 

Preparztion:—Who was Hiawatha? Where 
did he live? Close your eyes while I read about 
the place where he lived. 

‘*By the shores of the Gitchee Gumee 
By the shining Big Sea Water’’ (Continued) 

‘**Tell me what you saw. Close eyes while I 
read about the grandmother, Nokomis, taking 
care of her little Indian babe. 

What picture did you see? 

How did Hiawatha feel when the ow! screamed 
at midnight ? 

Have you ever heard a bird’s language ? 

Have you not heard the robin say, “‘I’m glad 
springtime has come?” 

Have you heard the bluebird say, ‘*I have my 
babies in my nest, and 1am as happy as happy 
can be?” 






17 
Presentalion:— You understand the bird’s 
language. 
Let us see if Hiawatha did. 
Open books at page——and find out. (Silent 


reading) What did you find out? What picture 
did you see? What secrets of the birds do you 
know? What else did Hiawatha learn? Do you 
know all these things that he knew? Find another 
picture. Question similarly for the remainder of 
the excerpt, making sure that the children con- 
struct lively mental pictures. 

That was a_ lesson prepared for pupils in the 
fourth grade. Here is one for the third grade 
children; itis taken from ‘*Children’s Classie¢s in 
Dramatic Form’? by Augusta Stevenson. The 
lesson is **King John and the Abbot.”’ 

The overtone was secured by some questions and 
a few pictures. The questions had to do with 
what pupils already knew of kings, lords, ladies, 
abbots, and jesters of the olden time in England. 
The pictures were of castles, knights in armor, 
and costumes of the period. 

All of this was given as oral language-work 
before the reading book was opened. 

Aim:—To secure vivid picturing by 
means of dramatic presentation. 

Preparation:—What story do_ these 
pictures tell you? How does a castle of 
the olden time in England look to you? 
How do the lords look? the ladies? the 
knights? the abbots? What did an 
abbot do? King John was a selfish man 
who wished to be first; he wanted to 
make sure that no one had as many good 
things as he. We shall find out more 
about him. 

Presentation:—Read the title. Who 
were the people in the play? Read 
yourself and find out what took place, 
——you may tell us, (oral reproduction, 
not oral reading). Read the last scene 
to yourselves and be ready to tell the 
whole story in your own words, 

Shall we act tis little play? Find out 
what persons we shall need. Choose 
them. Can you find some part of this 
room you would like especially to use? 
Where shall we place these people? All 
study the play again, and _ be ready 
with your parts; decide what you are 
going to do as well as what you are go- 
ing to say. 

You may begin to act the play. 

You are perbaps saying to yourself 
that there is nothing remarkable about 
this plan. nothing that makes it worth 
writing up; that you have always 
adopted the same mode of procedure. 
The commendable feature of this plan is 
that it keeps the imagination rather than the 
tongue active; it makes oral 1eading the last step 
in the process, not the first nor only step. 

To keep the imagination in the foreground is 
to catch the overtone in all this work in reading. 
Such is the one important thing in teaching 
reading. 





If you teach, your personal conduct is a public 
trust; your behavior is not a private matter; idea! 
expectations lay strictures upon your personal li- 
berty. Pupils and parents have a right to expect 
the teacher to be very much better than merely 
good. In almost every other calling laxity in 
personal ideals of conduct is tolerated because of 
prevalent customs. The customer does not rigidly 
scrutinize the private behavior of his dealer. The 
physician, dentist, layer and other technical men 
are not held sharply to account for their standards 
of behavior, their indiscretions or lapses. The 
opposite attitude is taken toward teachers. The 
teacher is searched, criticised, weighed; he is 
generally commented on by those whom he serves. 
This is not in an unfriendly spirit. The motive 
is not destructive. Benign results follow. It is 
right. The people should expect, and if need 
arise, they should demand, that the teacher’s pub- 
lic and private life exemplify the highest ideals. 
—W. E. Andrews, in Illinois.School News. 
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Women of Achievement—Blanche Stuart Scott Tuttle 


nographer in Rochester, New York; today she 

has qualified as an “*air-pilot,”’ and is a fear- 
less aviator. ‘Though now a picture of sturdy 
health, six years ago Miss Scott was afflicted with 
‘*norves,’’ the result of close confinement in a 
stull'y office. 

“Get out of doors and stay there as much as 
possible,’ was the advice of her physician. 

Following this terse advice, she bought a small 
automobile, learned to drive it, and spent the 
greater, portion of every day driving over the 
beautiful country roads roundabout Rochester. 
She soon became an enthusiastic motorist. While 
in New York city one day, a gentleman remarked 
to her that while women would always be able to 
drive in and around cities, especially in electrics, 
they would always be more or less dependent upon 
aman if they attempted to tour any great dis- 
tance. This pique “d Miss Scott, and she deter- 
mined to prove that he was inistakon, Soon came 
her opportunity. She was asked to make a cross- 
country trip from New York to San Francisco, by 
an automobile company, as an automobile demon- 
strator. She eagerly accepted the offer, and ac- 
companied by Miss Phillips, a newspaper corres 
pondent, she started on her tour from ‘Times 
Square, New York ( ome 16th, TOW. 

‘There was no idea of establishing records for 
either speed or endurance ‘but Yr ather to prove te 
fact that a woman of ordinary strength and a 
knack for mechanics, could) carry forward as 
arduous an undertaking as a coast to coast auto 
mo ile trip. Although no attempt for speed was 
made, Miss Scott unconsciously established a rec- 
ord; tor, dividing the hours of actual driving up 
into twenty-four hour days, the time made would 
be seventeen days, and the distance covered two 
thousand miles more than the last-imade record of 
fifteen days. ‘Thts is allowing a ten-hour average 
for each of the forty-one driving days. 

The tour was a continuous ovation from the 
starting point to the hour when she paused to 
empty into the blue waters of the Pacifie the bot- 
tle of water taken from the Atlantic at the be- 
ginning of the tour, She had driven every mile 
of the way, had been her own mechanician, and 
was the first woman to traverse these steep moun- 
tains and Jong stretch of desert in this manner, 
Returning to Rochester, Miss Scott looked about 
for “*more worlds to conquer, more deeds of dar- 
ing.’ In the meantime she iad become much 


interested in aviation, and determined to learn 


of years ago Blanche Stuart Scott was a st 


the didicult feat of flying. 

Miss Scott loves all outdoor sports and claims 
a natural inheritance to this taste from her fa- 
ther, whois a well known horseman of Rochester. 
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BLANCHE STUART SCOTT TUTTLE 


Miss Scott’s appearance denotes great energy. 
Be ing short and,stockily buitt, with her brightly 
flashing blue eyes, her warm color, and well de- 
velope 1d muse le, she is a picture of reserve power. 
She 1s a boxer of note and docs not hesitate to 
put on the gloves with any man, yet with all these 
attributes, and her record for daring, she was 
coldly received when she applied for admission 
at the Hammondsport school of Glenn H. Curtiss. 
After much persuasion Mr. Curtiss consented to 
take her in. However, he soon repented and dis- 
continued lessons. Miss Scott was not daunted; 
in three weeks she had learned to fly, and she 
made a flight at Hawthorne Meet in Chicago, 
within the month (Sept. 1910). On October 
25rd, 1910, she made her second public flight at 
It. Wayne, Indiana. The following day she 
was married in Detroit, Michigan, to Henry Bron- 
son ‘Tuttle. 

Not dismayed by Mr. Curtiss’ refusal to far- 
ther assist her, Miss Scott went to Dayton, Ohio, 
where she became a constant visitor at the Wright 
‘camp. It was of no use, the Ohio inventors would 
not consider a woman as a pupil, It was a man’s 
work and they did not propose to have a woman 








- 


spoil it. Miss Scott was determined to succeed 
and once more turned her face New Yorkward. 
Here she applied at the Baldwin school and was 
permitted to enter. Captain Baldwin was con- 
vineed that a woman possesses the necessary cau- 
tion to make a good flier, although he does not 
encourage her to go in for spectacular feats. 

Miss Scott finished her training without a sin- 
gle “*smash-up.”” «She says that theonly time she 
ever felt any uneasiness was when Spot, the field 
dog, got within range of her propeller and but 
for a timely spring on his part would have been 
cut to death by the shar p blade that was revolving 
ata tremendous speed. Although Miss Scott got 
cff the ground without inflicting an injury the 
dog still showed resentment by following the 
machine and barking furiously. Captain Bald- 
win believes in the ** “direct inethod,”’ that is, that 
the best way to learn to fly is to fly, and ‘this 
method suits Miss Scott “‘down to the ground.”’ 
Miss Scott has never ridden in an aeroplane as~a 
passenger, but has always guided the ship herself. 

As is slated at the beginning of this article 
Miss Scott has qualified as an air-pilot. This 
means that she has fulfilled the rules as laid down 
by the international body ana is equipped to take 
part in organized meets. In order to meet these 
requirements an applicant must show complete 
control of the apparatus in the air. No person 
under the age of eighteen can apply for such a 
degree. Aside from the age regulation a contest- 
ant must be able to turn circles, perform figure 
eights, land within one hundred and sixty-four 
feet of designated mark and make an altitude of 
not less than the same distance. 

Miss Scott is not yet twenty-six years of age 
and she is, as yet, the only woman aviator who 
threatens to prove that a woman can cut all the 
“air capers’’ she chooses. She already has banked 

Miss Scott has recently been elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the “‘Woman's Aviation Club’ ef 
America.”’ 





The best thing in the world is work, and the 
best work in the world is for the children, — It is 
the seed and the soil and the planting that. we 
niust look after, together with watchfuliess of the 
growing plants. What the harvest will be we 
know not, We may never know and we need not 
know. ‘Ihe influence of a great teacher may 
reach—must reach—through all the years, Ard 
the great teacher, whether in the country schc ol 
or the university, is the one whose work is limi'ed 
only by his possibilities—not for self, but for 
children. —Orville T. Bright. © 

Thinking is acting; the brain needs exercise for 
its growth and ils health. 
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“great civil war. 
*.It did not arrive for twelve years, and then 


_ having resigned his captain’s commission in 
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Men of the American Crisis. IJ—Wiailliam Tecumseh Sherman 


William Tecumseh Sherman stands next to 

those of Washington, Lincoln and Grant, 
and with thein he deserves the unperishable grat- 
itude of the nation for all time. The enemy 
dreaded him more than any other of the Northern 
generals, not even excepting Grant himself. He 
was **indefatigable on the march, omnipresent in 
battle, relentless in pursuit, and the author of a 
number of strategic combinations not surpassed 
by any soldier of the past century.?? His private 
character was thoroughly loyal and unblemished, 
and he was ever ready with voice, pen, and sword 
to promote the welfare of his country. No gen- 
eral possessed to a'greater degree the confidence 
and love of his men. 

The story of his brilliant career is most inter- 
esting. He was the son of Charles R. Sherman, 
a judge of the Supreme Court, from Lancaster, 
Ohio, and one of a family of eleven children. 
His father was a friend and admirer of the In- 
dian*chief Tecumseh, hence the boy’s christening. 
Judge Sherman died when little ““Cump,”’ as 
William was called, was nine years of aye. The 
family was left almost wholly unprovided for, 
and the children were adopted here and there. 
Little Cump was taken into the home of Thomas 
Ewing, a warm friend and distant relative of his 
fathers, and late United States Senator and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Here all kindness and 
love was shown him, Mr. Ewing doing his best 
to fill the place of the dead father. 

Cump was a very bright little chap. As soon 
as he was old enough, Mr. Ewing sent him to the 
Lancaster Academy, one of the best schools in 
Ohio at that time. Here young Sherman studied 
all the ordinary branches and in addition made a 
specialty of mathematics, Latin, Greek, and 
French. In 1836 his benefactor secured for him 
an admission to West Point. Sherman set out at 
once by way of Washington where he visited Mr. 
Ewing. He tells us in his diary that he spent a 
whole hour behind the wooden railings which 
then ran around the White House looking at 
“Old Hickory,”’ as he passed up and down in- 
side. No doubt he envied the great hero of New 
Orleans with all his boyish soul, and yet he was 
destined in thirty years’ time to surpass him in 
military glory. 

Like Grant, while at the Academy, Sherman did 
not exhibit any ear-marks of the great soldier, 
Ife stood well in his studies, but he got so many 
demerits for neglect in dress and non-observance 
of the strict rules of the school that his general 
standing was considerably lowered. He gradu- 
ated as No. 6. Shortly afterward he was assigned 
second lieutenant of the Third Artillery, then en- 
gaged in protecting the Florida frontier from the 
Seminoles, and in catching these scattered bands 

and sending them to join their tribe in the newly- 
established Indian territory. 

Sherman rose to the rank of first lieutenant be- 
‘fore he left Florida soil. In the war with Mexico 
he was detailed for recruiting service and stationed 
,at Pittsburg. This post was intolerable to him, 
_he longed to exchange hostile shots, and begged 

the adjutant general without success to put him 
into active service. -Instead, he- was sent with 
Company F to the Pacific Coast! On his return 
‘to the East, in 1849, he bore despatches to be de- 
slivered in person to General Winfield Scott. The 
general was pleased with the young officer and 
entertained him with tales of the battles in and 
around Mexico and of the brave exploits of many 
of his old comrades. Sherman felt blue indeed. 
At seemed to him that he had lost the only chance 
_liable to be open in his day for a career as a sol- 
‘dier. Then the: old general electrified him with 
“the assertion that the country was on the eve of a 


O' OUR country’s roll of fame the name of 


Sherman was not even connected with the army, 
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WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


1853, some three years after his marriage to his 
old playmate, Miss Ellen Ewing, the daughter of 
his adopted father. He was successively a bank- 
er, a lawyer in Kansas, and Superintendent of 
the Louisiana Military School, a position which 
he resigned on the near approach of the war and 
the talk of secession, because he felt that he could 
not *‘on any earthly account do any act or think 
any thought hostile. to or in defiance of the old 
Government of the United States.’ 

He hurried to Washington to be on hand for 
the first call of duty, and was profoundly dis- 
gusted at the failure of the officials to under- 
stand the tremendous feeling in the South. The 
Secretary of War received him coldly; even Presi- 
dent Lincoln did not then think there would be 
war. He smiled when Sherman exclaimed that 
all the military power of the country should be 
‘alled out at once to quell the rebellion in its in- 
fancy, and urged him to go to Ohio to raise some 
troops for three months. Sherman refused. ‘As 
well try to put out a big fire with a squirt gun, 
as to expect to put down this rebellion in three 
months!’’ he said. 

His intense patriotic ardor, and his disposition 
at all times to bluntly say what he thought, made 
him unpopular in many ways, and he was slow in 
getting appointed to service. He went into the 
battle of Bull Run as commander of the Third 
Brigade of the First Division. Col. Sherman’s 
command was the only one in that memorable de- 
feat which left the field in good order. It secured 
for him promotion to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, under Anderson, the hero of 
Fort Sumter. The latter wus soon forced to re- 
tire on account of ill health. Sherman succeeded 
him, but shortly after fell into disgrace with the 
officials through recommending that an army 
200,000 strong be raised to take and hold all the 
strategic points from the Mississippi to Cumber- 
land Gap. They styled him ‘‘crazy,”’ and put 
General Buell in his place. Later, however, they 
were obliged to admit that Sherman was right. 

He was assigned to the district of Cairo, in 
1862, and was of inestimable value to Grant in 
forwarding troops and supplies to Paducah. In 
recognition of this Grant secured for him the 
command of his Fifth Division in the noble Army 
of the Tennessee, directly after the capture of 
Fort Donelson. In the battle of Shiloh he dis- 
played such consummate generalship and heroism, 


that General Grant, ever generous in praise to 
those beneath him, gave him the credit of saving 
that famous battle. He was in the thickest of the 


fight on both days. ‘Three horses were killed 
under him and he was twice wounded. General 


Halleck recommended him for promotion to ma- 
jor-general. His commission as such was dated 
May 1, 1862. 

Next we see Sherman and his troops entering 
first of all into the enemy’s works at Corinth. He 
brings Memphis from under a reign of terror; he 
makes a daring attack on Vicksburg; and then is 
raised to the command of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. He joins General Grant in his world-re- 
nowned winter campaign against Chattanooga, 
took active part in that great battle at Mission- 
ary Ridge. Then comes Sherman’s gallant action 
among the mountains of Tennessee, and the thanks 
of President Lincoln in behalf of the nation ‘*for 
the distinguished ability and perseverance dis- 
played in the campaign in Georgia, which, under 
Divine favor, has resulted in the capture of At- 
lanta.”? Then follows Sherman’s great march 
from Atlanta to the sea, through a hostile coun- 
try and dangers beyond description. The troops 
traveled in four columns, covering a territory 
sixty miles wide, burning bridges, tearing up 
railroads, living on the country as they went. 
‘arly in December they arrived in the vicinity 
of Savannah and began preparations to storm the 
fort which protected it. ‘Two weeks later Sher- 
man sent the following telegram: 

Savannah, Georgia, December 1864. 

‘To his Excellency, President Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I beg to present you as a Christmas gift the 
city of Savannah, with one hundred and fifty 
heavy guns and plenty of ammunition; also about 
twenty-five tuousand bales of cotton. 

W. T. Sherman, Major Genera.. 

It was the first news received from him since he 
set out for the sea, and you may well imagine 
how delightedly the president responded. 
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was 


Sherman rested his men in Savannah for a 
month. They were exceedingly impatient at the 


delay, and the general says in his Memoirs that 
as he rode among his men the call: ** Uncle Billy, 
[ guess Grant is waiting for us at Richmond,”’ 
was frequently heard. February 1, 1865, the 
march was resumed, in three divisions, and the 
return was fully as glorious as the going had 
been. ‘The way lay across the heart of South 
Carolina to Columbia and then into North Caro- 
lina, with their old enemy, the skilful and ex- 
perienced General Joe Johnston, in front, obsti- 
nately disputing almost every inch of the way. 
Noisy battles were fought at Fayetteville and at 
Bentonville, then Sherman slipped into head- 
quarters at Goldsboro, N. C., the goal agreed 
upon before leaving Savannah as a junction point 
tor the armies which he commanded (the Army 
of the Cumberland, the Army of the ‘Tennessee, 
and the Army of the Ohio). The seacoast from 
Savannah to Newbern, N. C., was now open and 
the way clear for free and easy transportation of 
supplies inland to the Union armies. This 
marked the object and final triumph of Sherman’s 
great march. 

It was now but a question of time till the Con- 
federates would be forced to surrender, a fact 
which, according to General Sherman, had been 
*‘apparent to every person of common sense since 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg.”’ He held Davis and 
Breckinridge responsible for the useless fall of 
all the brave men of both sides thereafter. 

April 26, 1865, Sherman completed the closing 
act of his superb career in the field by forcing 
Johnston to surrender near Raleigh, N.C. A 
few days later his victorious army left for Rich- 
mond, and thence across the battle-scarred South 
to Washington. Here they joined with the sol- 
diers of Grant in a grand army review, thirty 

(Coc:stinued on page 47) 
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The Ripened Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches, 


} 2) One sunny autumn day, eo 





















We've finished all our work, and now | 


\ We can no longer stay. pf 
“ QQ) So our gowns of red and yellow, } oth 

CF OO And our cloaks of sober brown, = 

O O> OS D Wust be worn before the frost comes eae 


And we go rustling down. fa 

Ss Ge; We have had a jolly summer, ag. 
CF With the birds that built their nests . 

aD a Beneath our green umbrellas, ch 


And the squirrels that were out guests TI 





C) le But we cannot wait for winter = 

€ And we do not care for snow; a 

OD When we bear the wild northwesters a 
C) We lose our clasp and go. fo 


But we hold our heads up bravely qu 


OD Unto the very last, li 
| And shine in pomp and splendor i 
TAs away we flutter fast, a 

O In the mellow autumn noontide a 


We hiss and say good-bye, ou 
And through the naked branches 
Ohen may children see the shy. 







—Margaret E. Sangster |“ 
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Industrial Arts in the Public School 


industrial arts. I am extremely anxious 

that these activities meet a real need of 
child nature and of society and so I spent much 
time, last spring quarter, visiting schools in which 
there was much industrial activity and, as well, 
schools in which there was little or none. I 
wished to find if: I could, the real merits of this 
new line of work that is coming so prominently 
before us. 

One of the first schools ! visited was of the old- 
fashioned type, where the time is,spent, almost 
entirely, sitting in the typical wooden school seat. 
The child had a change of position only when 
standing for a moment, to answer a question put 
by the teacher who was following, carefully, the 
order of the text. The child knew exactly what 
was coming for, in preparation, he had traveled 
the road just as the teacher was traveling it. I 
did not hear a child, during the entire day, ask 
questions or seem to be deeply concerned about 
the matter under discussion. I heard these chil- 
dren read at a charming selection of poetry that 
pictured the woods, the lake and sky. Never 
once did I see, by the expression of the child’s 
voice, or of his face that the images of the poem 
had any reality for him. What was the matter? 
‘These children surrounded on every hand by fac- 
tories, had no life experiences with which to inter- 
pret the poem. Choice material though it was, 
the time of the reading class was worse than 
wasted. Reading is entering with the author into 
his realm of thought and feeling. ‘Lhis the 
children could not do. 

Shortly after this I visited the Walsh school, in 
Chicago, and heard a class of s«venth grade chil- 
dren read. These children all speak Bohemian 
in the home circles. The teacher said, “‘tell me 
the thoughts of this poem with your voice, your 
face, your eyes, your hands. All these were given 
you to use in telling your thoughts.”’ Most of 
the children put the book on the desk only refer- 
ring to it occasionally. They seemed to need and 
use the whole being to express what they thought 
and felt. ‘The teacher did not, in the hour, sug- 
gest a gesture of any sort, yet almost every child 
used them. Occasionally the gestures were a bit 
funny, but, on the whole, they were genuine ex- 
pressions of genuine emotion and were thoroughly 
goud. When one selection was over, almost every 
hand was raised hoping to get the opportunity to 
select the next reading. ‘They read for almost an 
hour, but the enthusiasm did not wane. These 
children are at Halstead and Twentieth streets, 
as removed from nature as the other school. 
These children, however, are coming into cuntact 
daily with real industrial problems. ‘They mould 
clay, make and glaze pottery, print readers for 
the use of the school, bind the same, have the 
making of wooden objects and of dresses in the 
industrial classes. ‘This year the children of this 
seventh grade are printing two thousand primers 
for use in the Walsh school. For an hour and a 
half, before they read, I had watched these same 
children in the print shop. Here they worked 
quietly, silently, but the face of each said plainly 
“The thing I am doing is worth while. I be- 
lieve in it heartily. So does my _ teacher.” 
School, to these children, is motivated. To the 
children I discussed first school work has no mo- 
tive. Children tire of this meaningless school 
and long to get into the world of realities. 

I wonder if we can realize how absolutely bar- 
ren of industrial experiences are the children of 
our city schools, and even the children of our 
large industrial towns. How many of the things 
my mother knew are familiar to them? She 
knew how to raise fax, alsv every industry neces- 
sary to convert the flax into a handsome linen 
table cloth. Asa child, I ate onone which was 
entirely the product of my mother’s industry and 
skill. My Fanmel dress, for winter, she and my 


O'in school is introducing, this year, certain 


. older sisters had made, performing every industry 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


from the time they received the wool from the 
sheep, raised on our own farm. The coverlet 
under which I siept, likewise the blankets, were 
entirely a home preduct. The rope of the bed- 
cord was also the product of their skill. The 
carpets that covered the floors were the work of 
their hands. ‘They spun and dyed the carpet 
chain, cut up the worn clothing for filling, har- 
nessed the machinery of the loom and operated it 
without assistance, using the same loom now for 
linen, for flannel, for a coverlet with an exquisite 
design, and still again for a hit-and-miss rag 
carpet. Again they took the wool from the 
sheep and converted it into mittens and stockings 
for winter wear. So much for industry connected 
with clothing. What did my mother and older 
sisters know of industry connected with food? 
They knew how to prepare the soil for planting, 
how to plant and raise scores of kinds of choice 
garden vegetables and fruits, how to bring these 
foods, deliciously cooked, on their own tables, 
how to store them in cans for winter use. My 
mother knew, too, every herb of the field and 
used them most skillfully as medicines for her 
family. 

The milk of the cow my mother could convert 
into the most delicious cheese and butter. (The 
Aetna hotel of Danville, Llinois, gave her thirty 
cents a pound the year around for her butter.) 
She was very skillful in raising domestic animals 
and all sorts of barn-yard fowls. She could cure 
meat for winter use. The vinegar and wine used 
by our family were entirely homemade and were 
considered very choice. It goes without saying 
that bread, cakes, pies, jellies, preserves and the 
like were all homemade. Besides these industrial 
activities connected with food and clothing my 
mother reared to stalwart manhood and woman- 
hood, eight children. 

I hear some reader thanking God that those 
terrible days are past, that she lives in a steam- 
heated Hat, buys her clothing ready-made at a 
down-town store and her food ready to use at the 
market, that the skilled physician attends her 
child, in short that she has missed all the drudgery 
of my mother’s life. Yes, you have missed the 


drudgery and a great many things besides. You 
have missed industrial skill of many sorts. You 


have missed a very vital, practical acquaintance 
with nature. You have missed the bonds of 
sympathy and brotherhood that linked my mother 
to the millions that make up this great work-a- 
day world of ours You have missed the splen- 
did grasp on real things that would enable you 
to estimate real life values in terms of effort and 
chievement. Pray, what appreciation have you 
of the life of the thousands that labor daily to 
bring to you the easy, artificial life you are liv- 
ing? Newspapers and magazines are full of the 
struggles and achievements of the industrial 
world, but to you they speak a dead language. 
Dare I say to my critic of the steam-heated flat 
that my mother’s generation produced physical 
and moral courage quite beyond ours and_ phys- 
ical and moral fiber to which we have never been 
so much as introduced? When my mother read 
of trees, of brooks, of stars, of the snow-drift, 
she read of old acquaintances. When she read of 
hard economic struggles, of bodies exhausted 
from labor, a common experience made the thing 
real, vital. Do you see a difference in the sym- 
pathy based on sentiment and that based on ex- 
perience? I do. 

If vur people are asked why we spend so much 
on our public schools we answer, *‘Ours is a dem- 
ocratic government. We must have intelligent 
citizens.’’ This intelligence, needed for good cit- 
izenship is the power to interpret correctly and 
sympathetically our industrial situations and to 
solve our social problems, the power to feel the 
needs of our industrial classes and the intelligence 
to solve the problems. How can one meet intel- 
ligently the needs of the great industrial classes 


of our nation, who has no power to supply with 
his own hands, by means of his own industrial 
skill, a single want of his own physical nature? 
More millions spent in libraries and schools will 
not solve the problem. An intellectual education 
in which the motivation was the solution of in- 
dustrial problems would do much to broaden and 
deepen the mind and give reality to life, and 
power to solve industrial problems. What do I 
mean by that sentence? I mean that intelligent 
sympathy of our professional classes for our in- 
dustrial classes will be possible only when every 
one of the first class has industrial skill, produced 
by going through the tremendous physical effort 
necessary to produce physicul skill of some sort. 

Vocational schools have recently been  start- 
ed in Chicago, in certain schools in foreign dis 
tricts where it is assumed that the children will 
go into industrial activities soon, This is well, 
for schooi must prepare for life. But what shall 
we say of schools in rich neighborhoods where not 
a child need look forward to earning his living 
by the labor of his hands? Surely these do not 
need industrial skill! I think they need indus- 
tril work in school more than the first class 
which. by force of circumstances will get more or 
less of it regardless of school life, It is to these 
rich, however, that we must look for the regener- 
ation of society. They must solve our social 
problems. Long purses make long years of study 
possible. Study during years of maturity makes 
a grasp of social problems possible. But intellect 
that has no material foundation cannot master 
material problems. The intelligence is visionary. 
It lacks reality which industrial skill alone can 
impart. Why do our great men come from the 
country? Because these men have met and con- 
quered the material world about them, Our rich 
men’s sons who amount to anything learn by be- 
ginning at the bottom and working up. They 
must have a basis in real material things. This 
material basis should be given the child from his 
early years in school. He should not have to 
wait till he isa college graduate, then begin to 
find out the realities of the material universe. 
How much saner his whole high school and col- 
lege course, could it have had an industrial basis! 

Let me illustrate what I mean by an industrial 
basis. I studied chemistry in both High School 
and the Illinois State Normal. Beyond a few 
chemical symbols and the analysis of water and 
air | can not remember anything I studied, Suf- 
pose in a cooking class I had made chemical tens 
repeatedly of the water and milk we were using, 
from the standpoint of their purity. Suppose I 
had made tests for adulteration of the sugar, but- 
ter and baking-powder I put into my cake 
baked and ate, would not my chemistry have had 
a basis in real activity and in life-values that it 
lacked entirely? The chemistry of plant foods, 
of animal foods and of man foods actually tried 
out and proven by the growing of fine crops, the 
raising of fine cattle, and the producing of physi- 
cally stalwart men is a chemistry that is worth 
while. This chemistry will help very materially 
the social problems, for it will give all our int 
dustrial people more and better food and certainly 
society more wealth. This chemistry cannot 
come save by actual industrial activity. N& 
amount of book study will do anything towaré 
the solution. 

The industrial arts as we know them in school 
today are wood and iron work, electricity and 
printing for boys, cooking, sewing, weaving and 
dyeing, housekeeping and printing for girls, and 
frequently, gardening and pottery for both. 
What can be accomplished through these indus- 
tries? The mere introducing of the industries 
will do nothing. ‘The proper handling of them 
may do much, If considerable work is done, 
and well done, much will be effected in develop- 
ing what I call an industrial conscience. The 

(Centinued on page 47) 
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Arithmetic—Definitions and Rules 


By J. C. Brown, 
T  ssetes are two phases of Arithmetic; both 


are important but they differ quite radically 

in nature. The first deals with the more or 
less mechanical side of the subject, and has for its 
object the acquisition of a reasonable degree of 
accuracy and speed in performing the various 
operations. It is sometimes called the formal 
side of arithmetic. The second deals with the 
thought side of the subject. It emphasizes why 
a given operation is employed at a given step in 
the solution of a problem. It involves the ap- 
plication of the formal processes to concrete sit- 
uations which require solutions. 

The first phase of the subject concerns itself 
primarily with the securing of the correct result. 
‘The second places great emphasis upon the reasons 
for the steps. Both of these ome of the subject 
are important and both should be emphasized in 
any course in arithmetic. Ability in the formal 
processes does not necessarily imply ability in the 
thought processes. It is not unusual to find a 
pupil who does very good work in the mechanical 
exercises, but whose work is poor whenever he is 
called upon to solve a problem necessitating 
thought of a higher degree. 

‘Lhe formal exercises in arithmetic are usually 
presented through *‘the example.’’ The applica- 
tions are presented through “‘the problem.”’ In 
“the example’’ the symbol of operation directs 
the pupil exactly what to do. It tells him 
whether he is to add, subtract, multiply or divide. 
In “‘the example” all the pupil has to do 1s to 
follow the directions given by a symbol. 

In “‘the problem” the pupil must decide from 
the conditions what process ‘he should employ at 
each step in the solution. ‘There is no symbol to 
direct him what to do. He must rely upon his 
ability to reason. He must choose his own course. 
**An example is a prereasoned problem.” 

In the lower grades we very properly place 
great emphasis upon the acquisition of accuracy 
and skill in the solution of examples. The special 
aim of the primary grades is facility and accu- 
racy in performing the various operations, ‘To 
this end formal drill is introduced. Drill exer- 
cises in the formal operations should be continued 
through the upper grades, but in these grades 
greater emphasis should be placed upon the appli- 
cations of the formal operations. There is a 
growing tendency to correlate **the examples’’ of 
the lower grade mere closely with simple problems 
that are within the comprehension of th2 child. 
Ihis gives additional interest in the abstract work 
since the pupil finds application for it. In the 
lower grades we seek primarily to teach the art of 
computation, not the science of nu-nbers, In the 
upper grades we seek to place greaicr emphasis 
upon the second phase of the subject, —the thought 
side. This emphasis is given through the med- 
ium of ‘the problem.” 

Educators have used much ingenuity in care- 
fully training children in the formal side of the 
subject. Details for drill in the fundamental 
operations have been more or less carefully worked 
out. Much jess attention has been given to a 
systematic arranging of types in teaching pupils 
the thought side of arithmetic; in emphasizing 
**the problem.”’ 

In the arithmetic of a few generations ago the 
mechanical side of the subject was emphasized to 
a very large extent and sufficient emphasis was 
not placed upon the thought side of the subject. 
The old arithmetics contained numerous rules and 
definitions and the teacher usually required the 
pupil to memorize both rules and definitions ex- 
actly as they were stated in the book. Many of 
the old texts contain a definition of Number on 
the very first page; then followed formal defini- 
tions of the various terms to be employed in the 
subject. The pupil was required to apply the 
rules thus learned to the solution of numerous 
examples and problems. The problems were 


usually grouped under the specific rule that was 
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to be employed in their solution. The old arith- 
metic was an arithmetic of rules and definitions; 
the arithmetic of today is being based more and 
more upon the understanding of processes. The 
old arithmetic was not wholly bad. The excessive 
emphasis placed upon the mechanical side of the 
subject no doubt produced a relatively high de- 
gree of accuracy and speed. Today we would 
not underemphasize the importance of this phase 
of the work, but we would seek to avoid the mis- 
take of the past—making the mechanical process 
both the beginning and the end of arithmetic. 

In the lower grades but little attention should 
be given to formal definitions. It is necessary 
that the pupil should understand the meaning of 
the technical terms used but it is not necessary 
that he should be required to memorize and state 
the formal definitions of the text. Too often 
these definitions are more or less meaningless to 
him. Not unfrequently pupils who are required 
to learn the formal definitions of the text repeat 
the words without expressing ideas. It is well to 
emphasize the definitions ot arithmetic just as 
little as is consistent with a good working know]- 
edge of the subject. *‘They should be the out- 
growth of the work rather than the basis of it.”’ 
The idea involved should be illustrated before it 
is formulated into words. After the idea in- 
volved has been made clear by several illustra- 
tious there may be a real advantage in requiring 
the pupil to formulate it in words. Such a re- 
quirement tends to cultivate the habit of clear 
and definite expression and is valuable. 

Speaking of the old system of teaching arith- 
metic, Herbert Spencer says; ‘The rote system, 
like other systems of its age, made more of forms 
and symbols than of the things symbolized. ‘lo 
repeat the words correctly was everything, to un- 
derstand the meaning was nothing, and the spirit 
was thus sacrificed tu the letter.”’ 

Not only should we eliminate practically all of 
the definitions from our work in arithmetic, but 
we should relegate the formal rule to its proper 
place, which is at the close and not at the begin- 
ning of a subject. The good teacher of arith- 
metic seeks to develop a process in such a way 
that it appeals to the pupil as reasonable and 
rational, rather than to teach him a mechanical 
rule which is to be dogmatically followed. It is 
not assumed that the pupil can, in every case, 
discover the rule himself. The formulation of 
the definite rule or plan of procedure should be 
made by the pupil, under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the teacher, after an explanation of the 
process has made it rational to the mind of the 
pupil. When such a procedure is followed the 
pupil learns the process as a rational and reason- 
able one; he understands the principles upon 
which it is based. It is usually not desirable to 
re,uire the pupils to give a repetition of the-ex- 
planation or development of the process previ- 
ously given by the teacher, or to learn an expla- 
nation from the textbook. Too often so-called 
explanations are but parrot-like repetition without 
a proper understanding of the reasoning involved. 
There may be a correct use of the words but the 
proper content is lacking. 

After a process has been developed in the class 
and the pupils see that the procedure is reason- 
able, arule should be formulated for future guid- 
ance. It is neither necessary nor desirable that 
every time the pupil has occasion to divide one 
common fraction by another he should be required 
to show why the correct result is produced by 
multiplying the dividend by the reciprocal of the 
divisor. It is desirable that the process should 
have been made rational to the pupil’s mind and 
that after this has been done he Bes to perform 
the mechanical operation with accuracy and speed. 
Rules should be a convenient form for remember- 
ing what has been discovered by the pupil under 
the guidance and direction of the teacher. **When 
a rule is finally memorized it should carry a full 





meaning, it should summarize a large and rich 
experience, simplifying what one has previously 
learned and supplying an idea with which to 
work, a tool with which tu operate in future 
emergencies. ”” 

Schaeffer, speaking of the memorizing of formal 
rules without a previous explanation of the rea- 
soning upon which they are based says :—** Formal 
rules are very often like hobbles on the feet of 
the horse. They impede his speed, rob him of 
some of his power and energy and spoi! his enjoy- 
ment of the open field.”” Not all of the pupils 
of a class will profit from the teacher’s attempt 
to make a process rational, but the majority of the 
pupils will usually be helped by the develop- 
ment. The development is worth while, for the 
sake of the majority who profit from it. The 
value of arithmetic to the pupil is discounted by 
an appreciable per cent when it is taught by the 
use of numerous dogmatic rules and definitions. 

The pupil who learns his arithmetic by the un- 
derstanding of principles instead of the memoriz- 
ing of formal rules usually solves a new problem 
almost as readily as an old one. ‘*The rule- 
taught pupil js at sea as soon as he is beyond his 
rules.’> He fails to see the unity of arithmetic. 
To him the subject appears as made up of page 
after page of isolated rules and definitions. 
Rules tend to emphasize arbitrary divisions in the 
subject. The number of general principles which 
one must master in arithmetic is surprisingly 
small. Isolated rules are easily forgotten but when 
a thorough understanding of the principle is 
reached the form of procedure is more easily 
retained. 


First Lessons in Percentage 
By C. E. C. Longyear 

A beginning class in percentage is apt to be 
slow in understanding the first mechanics of the 
subject and quick in forgetting and confusing the 
various steps in the introduction and reduction of 
decimals, fractions and per cents, one to another. 

In presenting the subject to sixth and seventh 
grade pupils, first, thoroughly review the reading 
and writing of decimals, the reduction of decimals 
to fractions and vice versa, and the fractional 
parts of numbers. Present the thought that per 
cent is another name for hundredths and that the 
decimal point is all important in recognizing per 
cents. Integers and their position in respect to 
the decimal point as well as their equivalents in 
hundredths must be thoroughly understood. 

Then introduce the reading of decimals as per 
cents and of per cents to decimals. 

Vary it so as to require the pupils to change 
the detimal, which should contain an easily re- 
duced fraction occa.ionally, to hundredths before 
he reads the decimal as per cent, thus:—0.8% 
must be changed to 0.85 before they can read the 
per cent correctly. Drill thoroughly. 

Have them learn the aliquot parts of a hundred; 
then drill on changing fractions to per cents and 
per cents to fractions. Many supplemental num- 
bers of the same cases should be placed on the 
blackboard for extra work and drill. 

Below is an oral review which should be placed 
on the blackboard a few minutes before the reci- 
tation period thus giving them chance to think 
them over before they are to’ recite: 

1. Give anotlier name for per cent. 

2. What is percentage? (Definition of sybject.) 

3. Read as decimals: 0.25, 0.75, 0.5, 0.8, 1.59, 2.50, 
0.375, 0.625, 0.3%, 0.6%. 

4. Read the above as per cents. 

5. Read the above as common fractions. 


6. A pint is what per cent of a quart? Ofa gallon? 

7. A dime is what per cent of a dollar? Of a cent? 

8. Read as per cents: 4%, %, %, 1, % %, %, 2%, 
3@,6%. 

g. A foot is what part of a yard? What per cent? 
Of 2 yard? 

10. What is 50%, or .50, or% of $400? Of $800? Of 
$500? Of $480? Of $320? Of $168? 

Be careful that pupils do not read, .5% for % 


and % % for .50 and the like. 
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WEATHER OBSERVATION AND CHARTS—IL 


By Jane Condit Robison, B.S. 
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FIG. | FIG. 2 
() note of wreath has always been the key- 


note of weather work and very properly so. 

The observation, however, is not to be con- 
sidered the goal, and should not be carried past 
the point of maximum efficiency. That is, weather 
observations have decided value up to: a certain 
point, beyond which the yield of educational re- 
sults is not worth the additional effort. Many 
plans have been put forth by nature-study enthu- 
siasts and other framers of courses of study, call- 
ing for more detailed and complicated observa- 
tions in the primary grades, and calling for ob- 
servations continued through a longer period of 
time than can easily be justified by the results. 
No such cause for complaint lies against the 
teachers themselves, But in giving little enough 
or too little of such work, with the many other 
things occupying their attention, the:r principal 
fault is, perhaps, -tovu little discrimination in the 
things they use and omit. 

A weather record may profitably be kept for 
an entire month in the grammar grades, but do- 
ing so in the primary grades is of doubtful ex- 
pediency. The degree of interest necessary to 
justify attempts at generalizations for the longer 
period can hardly be sustained. In most gram- 
mar grades a single month is as long as the obser- 
vations should last, though the weather for dif- 
ferent months at intervals in the same year or in 
successive years may well be recorded, in order to 
gather. first-hand data bearing on the weather 
proverbs associated with particular months. 
‘These sayings usually refer to rain or the con 
verse of clear® weather, or to relative temperature. 
Naturally the last item is not a definite thing to 
he settled by a single series of observations, ‘Tic 
comparison must be made with the average for a 
number of successive years, and averages are nut 
very exciting. Eventhe maximum and minimum 
temperatures are seldom available and never re- 
liable in the absence of a local weather bureau 
station with its special instruments that never 
sleep. 

The reading of the thermometer as an aid to 
the cultivation of the temperature sense is worth 
while, but the recording of a series of tempera- 
tures has probably little value except as an aid 
to understanding the meaning of temperature 
fluctuations in relation to the life activities of a 
country. For such a purpose the work should 
come in the curriculum 
| close enough to the ap- 





propriate geography 
Lopies to be of service in 





FIG, 4 


their elucidation, A familiarity with the read 
ing of the thermometer may come somewhat after 
school drill in reading time. say, during the win- 
ter of the pupil’s third year in school, when the 
children may be interested in the lower ranges of 
temperature as related to skating and to snow 
plays. Experimental studies with thermometers 
and with the freezing point, which will be dis- 
cussed Jater, belong in this connection, How- 
ever, 1t does not necessarily follow that permanent 
records are of value at this stage. 

The discussion up to this point my be sum- 
marized thus: 

(1) Consecutive weather observations by chil- 
dren of the primary grades are profitable for only 
a few days at a time. 

(2) In the grammar grades, even, continuous 
observations for more than a month at a time are 
of doubtful value. 

(3) The value of permanent temperature rec- 
ords has been over-estimated. 

To these statements may be added the following : 

(4) The means of representing weather obser- 
vations should be very different for different 
grades, and should be very concrete for the lower 
grades, 
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(5) In the first attempts at making weather 
records, only one factor should be considered at 
a time, as (a) sunshine and cloudiness, (b) pres- 
ence of rainfall or the amount of precipitation. 

(5) Combmation records should follow the is- 
olated records, 

The means of representation may be symbols or 
pictures, The symbols may be very concrete, 
that is, self-explanatory in their nature, and 
therefore very useful in the lower grades, or they 
may be highly abstract, conventional, and con- 
sequently wholly untit for the primary grades at 
all, If the weather of the day is represented by 
water colors on pauper i) syuares for each of the 
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several successive days, a light blue tint may mean 
clear blue sky and a dark gray indicate clouded 
heavens. Asa light blue effect is not easily made 
on the blackboard, a bright yellow may be used, 
meaning sunshine, of course, with the natural 
color of the board representing lack of sunshine. 
In a later attempt to chart a few days’ weather, 
we may introduce a diflerentiation of lack of sun- 
shine into mere cloudiness and actual rain or 
snow by means of lines or dots. A more striking 
but very common device for representing a clear 
day is a solid yellow cirele within the daily 
square, with radiating lines to reassure one that 
it is the:sun itself. Since a concrete object in- 
stead of a tint is here used, a symbol of similar 
nature should be used for ‘the reverse condition, 
such as a patchy cloud. A closed umbrella, 
handle up, is a good symbol for threatening 
weather and a raised umbrella for falling weather, 
with lines for rain and dots for snow. When we 
introduce the idea of wind the degree of slant 
given the lines indicates the severity of the wind, 
These ideas are illustrated in Figures 1, 2, and 3, 
When it is desired to show that only part of the 
day is clear, the error is often made of drawing 
the diagram like Figure 4 or Figure 5, sup- 
posedly representing a clear morning aud after- 
noon respectviely, ‘Lhe former just as properly 
represents sunrise on a clear diy, while the latter 
really shows the sun partly under a cloud, which 
may, as well as not, be a mere incident of a 
pleasant day. Figure 6 indicates a better method 
of showing the change of weather during the day. 
It may be said, in passing, that the diagonal is 
less offensive to the eye than a horizontal bisect- 
ing line. ‘The light blue, gray, and yellow 
tints, and the vertical lines are in themselves 
very suggestive though not so much so as the pic- 
tures of the objects. If other colors were used 
instead, as red or green, or if horizontal lines 
were used to represent some weather condition, 
the connection would be too obscure, if indeed 
any existed, to make the plan at all usable with 
little children, Likewise. the flags of the United 
States Weather Service, designed for signaling 
over distances, are purely abstract symbols and 
are out of place until weather maps and the 
highly useful work of the Service itself receives 
some attention in the upper grammar gre‘les, 
The idea of leaving empty the space within a 
square on white paper to represent clear weather, 
or of allowing the nat 
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Story Telling in the Grades 


‘‘The greatest hunger of the human seul is not for 
food, It is that he may better understand soul-motives 
ani heart-needs.’’ —Mary E. Burt 

ODERN pedagogy is practically agreed 
M upon the value of oral story-telling in the 
primary grades. While the child 1s gain- 
ing a mastery of words through the sentence- 
phonic method, he should also be given the oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundations for real reading 
later on. By making a child interested in stories, 
he comes to know that “*learning to read’’ means 
the ability “‘to get stories out of books.”’ 

When the child feels that he wants to read, 
the battle is half won, and the introduction to 
the real treasures of the past which may be given 
him through oral story-telliog will bear fruit in 
his selection of books which are part of the world’s 
rich heritage of culture, when the time comes for 
him to select his own reading. 

**We now huve good reason to believe,”’ 
says Dr. Charles McMurry, *‘that there is 
no period when the educative and refining 
influence of good literature in the form of 
poems and stories can be made so effective 
asin this eariy period from four to ten 
years. 

Everyone who knows children feels the 
difference in the eagerness of the little 
ones when the story is told, instead of read 
oreven recited. ‘The great difference is 
that the story-teller is free, free to watch 
his audience, to stand or sit, to use. his 
body, eyes, voice, as aids in expression. 
The store is more spontaneous and the 
connection with the listeners is more elec- 
tric, than when the book or its wording 
intervenes. Reyond this, is the added 
charm of the personal element in story- 
telling. Now the child gets the story plus 
your appreciation of it. It is the filter of 
personality. ‘The longing for the personal 
is very human, and it is especially strong 
in little children. 

It is incomparably easier to make the 
necessary exerlion of “*magnetism’’? when 
nothing else distracts the attention. 

Then too, story-telling 1s a very old and 
very beautiful art. It recalls those stories 
of which Homer’s Iliad was compounded: 
the transmitters of the legend and history 
which make up the ‘*Gesta Romanorum,”’ 
the granaries of age-long tradition, whose 
stories are parts of Celtic folklore, of 
Germanic myth, of Asiatic wonder-tales. 
Story-telling was once the chietest of en- 
tertainments of kings and warriors, serfs 
and children, and in no time has the art 
died out in the simple human realms of 
which mothers are queens. — 

‘The reasons or purposes of story-telling 
from the teacher's standpoint are summed 
up by Sara Cone Bryant as follows: Its 
part in the economy of life is primarily, to 
give joy. ‘True, you can teach a child 
interesting facts about bees and butterflies by 
telling him certain stories, and you can open his 
eyes to colors and processes in nature by telling 
certain others; but unless you do something more 
than that, and before that, you are as one who 
would use the Venus of Melos for a demonstration 
in anatomy. To give joy; in and through the oy 
to stir and feed the life of the spirit; is not this 
the legitimate function of the story in education ? 

The teacher who has given this joy to her pupils 
has inevitably added something to the vital powers 
of their souls. She has given a wholesome exer- 
cise to the emotional muscles of the spirit, has 
opened up new windows to the imagination, and 
added some line or color to the ideal of life and 
art which always takes form in the child’s heart. 

A story well told invariably furnishes a relara- 
tion of the tense schoolroom atmosphere valuable 
for its refreshing, recreative power, . 








By L. M. W. Barnes 


Another result which is even more desirable is 
this: Story-telling is at once one of the simplest 
and quickest ways of establishing a happy rela- 
tion between teacher and children, and one of the 
most effective methods of forming the habit of 
fixed attention in the latter. 

Accepting the judgment of leading educators 
that skill in oral presentation of a story is a prime 
requisite in early education, the important ques- 
tion for teachers is how to cultivate their resources 
in this phase of teaching. The most helpful sug- 
gestions by which this art may be acquired come 
from Dr. Charles McMurry who gives the follow- 
ing requirements as the basis of skill in oral work: 

1. The good story-teller must have a rich ex- 
perience in all the essential realities of human 
life. He needs contact with life, and with the 
occupations and joys and sorrows of men of every 
class; he needs to know good novels, typical life 
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with various forms of graphic illustration and 
dramatic action are necessary. 

5. Clear and simple outline of leading topics. 

6. Acquired power in the use of development 
lessons, including question, problem, discussion, 
aims and the training of children to self-activity 
and thoughtfulness. 

7. The successful oral reproduction of stories 
by the children. z 

8. Tact in the handling of large classes with 
children of differing temperament and capacity, 
and the encouragement of timid children. 

9. Changing character of oral work in advanc- 
ing grades, mt oe 

_10. The need of insight and ability to super- 
vise constructive activities. 

Teachers need, first of all, to cultivate resource- 
fulness in the use of their own knowledge and ex- 
perience, and add to both a3 rapidly as’ circuin- 
stances permit. 

The mere reading of stories to the chil- 
dren on Friday atternoons or at odd times 
is of much value. It isa source of en- 
tertainment and culture, and. when judi- 
C ciously used adds much ‘to the educative 

power of the school. 


For grammar grades and country chil- 
dren as an aid to composition work tr 
this plan:—Let each one make a_ booklet 
out of plain ingrain wall paper, in any 
color they prefer, (the teacher can get an 
old *‘sample book”’ of ingrain wall paper 
given to her if she will ask the dealer for 
it, and its uses are many in a schoolroom.) 
The booklet may be about six by nine 
inches when finished and it may consist of 
from twelve to twenty pages, fastened to- 
gether with raffia, or grass, or paper 
fasteners. 

The name of the composition should ap- 
pear on the outside cover; it may be any- 
thing that fits in with the composition in 
mind. For the outline to be given below 
any of the following would do:—*My 
Travels,’ ‘Vacation Days,’? **My First 
Journey,’ or any other name which the 
child may select for the name of his 
composition. 

At the top of each page may be written 
the name of some topic to be touched up- 
on, and serve as a sort of heading for each 
division of the composition. Next, the 
child with scissors and paste and some old 
magazines may cut out and paste pictures, 
that will fit the headings and the story he 
has in mind. 

On page one, to fit any of the titles giv- 
en above, write at the top ‘‘Myself.”’ 
(This may be a picture of a person from 
any country, of any animal, or bird, or 
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scenes, sunsets, inventions, poets, farmers—all 
such common, tangible things. Close acquaint- 
ance with children, their varied tastes and whims, 
conceits and interests, vacations and outings—-al] 
these and other like realities of child life, which 
will put the teacher on a footing of possible ap- 
preciation and sympathy with children, 

2. He must be master of the story he is to tell. 
After acquiring the facts, get at the heart of the 
story, the motive of the author; be resourceful in 
illustrative device and explanation. The prep- 
aration must be detailed, comprehensive, many- 
sided and adapted to the fluttering thoughts of 
childhood. 

3. Use siuple, direct words, clearly defined in 
thought, and grounded upon common experience 
and conviction. 

4, Power of narrative and description, together 


object. ) 
Page two, on this page have the heading *‘How 
I traveled.”’ (This may be a picture of a horse, 
dog, train, covered wagon, balloon, airship, 
skees, snow-shoes, or on foot.) 
Page three, **The Location,”’ (Picture of any 
scene in any country.) 
Page four, “‘My Habitation.”” (Picture of 
any sort of dwelling place for man or beast.) 
Page five, **My Acquaintances.’’ (Pictures of 
persons and objects that will fit in with heading. ) 
Page six, “My Favorite Recreations.”’ Pic- 
tures of any sort of play indulged in by any one.) 
Page seven, ‘Snap Shots.”’ (Pictures of dif- 
ferent things which one might see in travelling.) 
Page eight, **The Most Exquisite Occurrence.” 
Page nine, **The Most Laughable Occurrence.”’ 
Page ten, **How I spent my Evenings.” ° 
Page eleven, ** Party Guests.”” 
Page twelve, ‘Off for Home,” 
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HE purpose of these lessons, as stated in the 
ET last number, is to take cognizance of the 
fact that children in the primary grades are 
fond of solving problems. With a problem be- 
fore him, the child sees his thinking coming to a 
definite conclusion, and he takes delight in it. 
The three lessons are destined to give the child an 
adequate notion of the date palm as a typical 
desert tree. He sees by its very structure that it 
is adapted to its environment, and through this 
study, he is enabled to judge ot how other plants 
adapt themselves to soil and moisture conditions. 
He comes tu look upon the date palm, not merely 
asa tree from which America gets numbers of 
boxes of preserved dates each year, but he comes 
to view it as a vital thing in the life of the Arab. 
The child also sees the culture of the date palm 
as a possibility in our own country. In Arizona, 
experiments are being carried on to ascertain the 
probability of the date palm’s becoming one of 
our food products in the near future. 

The problem of sex hygiene is a question that 
is much discussed in our educational circles to- 
day. Society has not taken care of the problem. 
What part shall the public school take in solving 
it? ‘The methods that have been pursued in the 
past, have kept the child in perfect ignorance of 
the laws of reproduction, until he has reached a 
certain age, and then the subject has been pre- 
sented to him in such a way that he regards it as 
an abnormal thing, wholly outside the realm of 
the natural order of things. 

This should not be. Could not the child be led 
to this knowledge by such a normal sequence that 
the revelation is not a shock to him, but rather a 
culmination and clinching of his previous knowl- 
edge, 

This, I think, can be accomplished by the work 
of the grades. In the schoolwork let the child 
see that the natural order is that flowers should 
reproduce their kind, that birds and animals have 
as their life work the reproduction of their 
species. Let this be done, and the child sees that 
for the same thing to be true in the human race 
is not abnormal. The third lesson, the pollina- 
tion of the date palm in this series of lessons, is 
valuable because it is one step in this process. 

Two excellent sources of material that the 
teacher may use as a preparation for this work, 
may be obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. 

They are:—Bulletin No. 53. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Subject: The Culture of the Date 
Palm. Bulletin No. 54. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Subject: Persian Gulf Dates. 

OUTLINE OF THREE LESSONS 
Lesson I. 
I. Why the Date Palm is a good desert tree. 
1. Its adaptability. 
2. Height. 
3. Amount of fruit. 
Lesson IT. 
I. Propagation. 
1. Starting an Oasis. 
2. Palms from seeds. 
3. Palms from offshoots. 
Lesson IT], 
I. Pollination. 
1. Two kinds of trees. 
2. Carrying of flowers to other trees. 
8. How all flowers form fruit and seeds. 
II. Other Uses of Date Palm. 
1. Food. 
2. Timber. 
3. Fiber for weaving. 


. Lesson I 
Problem :—To find why the date palm is a good 
tree for the desert. 
Why do not people live in all parts of a desert? 
What is the place called, where people live in 
the desert ? 
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m a Teacher’s Note Book.—II. 


THREE LESSONS ON THE DATE PALM 
By Josephine Leach 


What is an oasis? 

What must there be in order to have an oasis? 
Where do they get the water? 

What kind of trees grow in an oasis? 

Why is it called the date palm? 


The teacher should be careful to see that as 
words are used with which the child is not famil- 
iar, they should be written on the blackboard. 
or should be presented to him in some manner 
whereby he may associate the form of the word 
with its sound. Collect all the pictures possible 
of the date palm if possible, sketch for the chil- 
dren a date palm showing its fruit clustes. 

Today, let us find out why the date palin is a 
good tree to grow in an oasis. 

If you should plant a flower in a pot and take 
it to a dark basement, what would happen to the 
flower ? 

_Why cannot plants grow big and strong ina 
dark cellar ? 

If plants and trees are going to grow big and 
strong, what must they always have? 

Where have you seen a plant that had too much 
sunshine ? 

What happens to a plant that gets too much 
sunlight? 

The date palm loves the sunshine. The more 
sunshine it has, the better dates it will grow. 

What else must plants have besides sunshine to 
make them grow ? 

How do plants get water? 

How does the date palm get its water? 

Some one has said that the date palm loves to 
have its head in the fire of the sk and its feet in 
the water of the earth. 

The date palm does not like rain. Sometimes 
if the date palm gets rain just as the dates are 
beginning to ripen the dates will not be good. 
Why not? 

The date palm grows very tall. 
grows as tall as sixty feet. 

If we were to take about fifteen children, and 
have each one stand on the shoulders of another, 
think how high the last child would be. ‘This 
would be about as high as some date palms grow. 

The leaves are often ten and twelve feet long. 
Find something that is as long as a leaf of the 
date palm. 

Show pictures of date palms with clusters of 
fruit. 

Where does the fruit grow on the tree? 

What other cluster of fruit have you seen that 
looks like a cluster of dates? 

How cun the Arabs get the fruit? 

Why is a date palm an easy tree to climb? 

Look at the picture—it will tell you. 

Bring out the fact that as the old leaves die they 
are cut away. The stumps of these old leaves 
form stepping stones up the trunk of the tree. 

Find out the weight of some child in the class. 

Sometimes one bunch of dates weighs forty 
pounds. Compare weight of child with weight 
of a bunch of dates. 

Show picture of date palm that has several 
fruit clusters. 

How many bunches of dates on this tree ? 

Compare the amount of dates on this one tree 
with the weight of an equal nu:nber of children 
in the class. 

How large is an oasis? 

Why must it be small? 

The oasis is never very large. 

Think of two city blocks. Many oases are no 
larger than two city blocks. Many people live 
intents there. There is not much room. Why 
is the date palm a good tree to grow when there 
is so little room? 

Bring out the fact that because it grows so tall, 
the trees can be grouped close together. 

Also bring out its value because of the great 
amount of fruit produced by one tree. 

Remove all pictures. 


It sometimes 


Provide for responses on the part of the child. 
Send children to blackboard. Draw a picture 
of a date palm, and show where the clusters of 
fruit grow. 
Lesson II 

Problem :—To find out how new date palms are 
started. 

When you worked in your school gardens what 
did you have to plant:before you could have vege- 
tables and flowers? 

Why did not all the seeds you planted, grow ? 

Why can not we be sure that all the seeds we 
buy will grow ? 

We do not know that they are good seeds, We 
do not know from what plants they came. 

Let us play today that we are living in an oasis. 

[No one thing aids the teacher more in her 
work than the ability to sketch on the board for 
the children. Sketch an oasis on the board. Show 
the groups of palm trees, with the well near by, 
also a tent with Arabs sitting before it. | 

This is our new howe. Look at the picture. 
Where do we get the water? How can we get the 
water from the well. 

Children will tell of many ways in which the 
water can be taken from the well. Let them go 
to the blackboard and illustrate with chalk what 
they mean. 

Some of the date palms in our oasis are very 
old. They are so old that this year they had no 
dates on them. 

We must have some new date palms, or by and 
by we will have no food. 

Let us find out the ways in which date palms 
are started and decide which is the better way. 

Have some date seeds and pass them to the 
children. 

Here are some date seeds. Tell what you have 
found out about the date seed by feeling it. 

If we planted the date seed, would it take a 
short or a long time for it to grow? 

Why would it take a long time? 

What could we do to help the date seed break 
its covering more quickly? 

When the Arabs plant date seeds, they water 
the ground every day. The soil must be kept 
very wet indeed, or the seed will not grow, 

Let us suppose we want to send our dates to 
other countries. Will we plant seeds from a date 
palm that has soft dates, or harder ones? Why? 

If we are going to use all the dates ourselves, 
what kind of seeds will we plant? 

The Arab is very careful to plant just the seeds 
that will grow the kind of dates he wants. 

Tell all the reasons you know why date palms 
should be started from seeds. 

Let us see if we can find another way of start- 
ing date palms. 

‘Have two plants—one where the plant grows 
from the main stalk, such as a geranium ora 
pepper plant; another, where there are several 
stalks—an umbrella plant is a splendid example. 
Here are two plants. Show first the one having 
main stalk. Many plants grow just as this one. 
Instead of having one strong stalk, the root sends 
up many sprouts. ‘The date palm grows in this 
way. We call the sprouts of the date palin off- 
shoots. In one year a date palm will have a great 
number of offshoots growing about it. They all 
sprout from the same root. 

In some places the date palm grows wild. It 
is not cared for. Many offshoots grow about it. 
These offshoots grow so tall and so large that it 
is hard to tell which is the mother tree and which 
are the children. 

When the tree is well cared for, they do not 
allow all of these offshoots to grow. A great 
number of offshoots growing from the same root 
with the parent tree could not grow very strong. 


Why not? 


(Continued on page 43) 
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American Artists—Our Old Masters 


‘*Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out,’’ 
‘*But Art—-wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind—Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word.’ 
—Browning 
LBERT GIHON, originally from Wash- 
rey ington, D. C., but now painting in his 
Paris studio, in discussing the popularity 
of American art says: **'Tell American boys and 
gitls to go ahead if they love art. Don’t be 
afraid. ‘They will get better prices every year. 
I know of one painter who took seven dollars for 
his first picture; he now gets twelve hundred 
apiece.”” 

From the early days of American painting in 
the 18th century to its present prosperous condi- 
tion in the 20th, we see that it has advancea by 
distinct. steps, the progress of which correlates 
with our study of the development of American 
history and American literature. We may style 
them the three graces of American life. 

As a definite part of our educational system we 
study pictures w ith a dual object in view, first, the 
illustration of material found in our prescribed 
text book course; second, the awakening of the 
aesthetic nature, the appreciation of Nature as 
seen by better eyes than ours, the molding of the 
plastic mind of youth to noble ideals ever present 
in great works of art. Some form of art is 
taught in almost all schools of the present day. 
Copies of the best works are so cheap that every 
school may have a few reproductions on its walls, 
The nearness to large cities with their art galleries 
makes it possible for many pupils to enjoy pic 
tures in the original. 

A few suggestions may secure definite results in 
a subject often hazy. The prominent features im 
a painting are form and color, kor the cultiva 
tion of good taste, the first step in picture color 
ing is to direet attention to the deeper, richer 
tones found in browns and greens. A proportion 
ot light and shade gives reality to objects when 
represented on a flat surface. As I look from 
where I sit to the mountains beyond, the interven 
ing space is a palpitating depth of lights and 
shadows ever changing. In this we find our 
principles of light,—a strong central light shad- 
ing on the sides to darker tones, Atmosphere and 
perspective reveal objects indistinct in fora: and 
color as they recede. Foliage is not rigid but 
vibrant. Asa last point we notice unity of com 
position, ‘The composite parts of a picture should 
have such subordination as to produce a on. jess 
of impression. The Sistine Madonna is a fine 
example of both light grading and unity. In 
connection with the other points mentioned is the 
style, the individuality of the man, the high 
quality that lies back of the painting produced. 

The early period of American art ceuters 
around the work of Copley, Stuart and ‘Trumbull. 
The bulk of the work was portrait painting, 
though a strong demand existed for historical 
scenes, The beginning of American art is focused 
upon the leading figure of American history— 
Washington himself—and the related Revolution- 
ary heroes, 

John S. Copley 

Our first great American portrait painter, John 
Singleton Copley, was born in Boston, July 3, 
1737 and died in London, 1815. English pat- 
terns stamped our art as well as the dress and 
manners of our colonial life. Family tradition 
is proud to relate that his childish sketches orna- 
mented the walls of his nursery, and that on more 
than one occasion he incurred the teacher’s dis- 
pleasure by marginal illustrations of his school 
texts, an art then unknown in school publica- 
tions. It is true, at least, that at an early age he 
showed decided taste for art. In his youth, as 
indeed throughout his entire life, he was a diligent 





By Virginia Taylor 


worker, careful and painstaking, ever improving. 

As the years passed on his work became pop- 
ular, he married, purchased an estate on Beacon 
Hill, Boston. Boston was the center of learning, 
culture and aristocratic pride. His handsome 
dress and courtly manners pleased the select 
society of proud ladies and eminent patriots. 
With trouble brewing between England and 
Atierica, Copley thought it best to go abroad, 
first to England, then on to Pisa, Florence and 
Rome. He wrote to his wife from Genoa: ‘*] 
am impatient to get to work, and to try if my 
hand and my head cannot do something like what 
others have done, by which they have astonished 
the world and immortalized themselves.’? War 
between the two countries was now declared. 
Mrs. Copley and three children sailed for London, 
where they were joined by Copley. The rest of 
his life, with the exception of a trip to Germany, 
was spent in England, though he longed to re- 
turn to his beloved America. 

Ihe colonial portraits of the Boston stage of 
his paintings are no doubt his best work. ‘The 
heroes of that time he was well acquainted with: 
he knew the family and standing of the sitter be- 
fore him. ‘Therefore he has given us the very 
spirit of the time as we possess it in no other 
work, ‘The men were serious and strong, the 
women were brave and self-reliant. It was a 
time when wealth had not displaced birth; a fact 
evident in his portraits. In the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts are ‘The Copley Family Group,” 
tie portraits of Samuel Adams, John Quincy 
Adams and Gen. Joseph Warren; in| Memorial 
Hall, at Harvard University, those of John and 
Samuel Adams and Thomas Hancock. 

In London he was popular, and more commis- 
sions than he could execute were at his disposal. 
A picture of the three daughters of George III 
was painted in Windsor Gar ‘a. In the National 
Portiait Gallery, London, x the portraits of 
the Earl of Mansfiield and Lord Heathfield. 
Historical subjects were fashionable, so Copley 
attempted some large scenes; two versions of the 
first, “A Youth Rescued from a Shark,’’ were 
painted, one hangs in Christ’s Hospital School, 
London, the other in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; ‘The Death of the Earl of Chatham,”’ 
in the National Gallery, London, made him 
famous in this field of art: “The Death of Major 
Pierson’ is his best; two others deserve mention, 
“Charles 1. Demanding in the House of Com- 
mons the Five Limpeached Members”’ and ‘*The 
Siege and Relief of Gibraltar.”’ 

His latter years were saddened by financial 
trouble. ‘The newer generation demanded newer 
art, and political unrest along with the expense 
of wars was not favorable to art. Yet to the end 
h+ found pleasure in his brush. 


Gilbert Stuart 


In all America no picture is better known and 
loved than Stuart’s George Washington, Gilbert 
Stuart was born near North Kingston, Rhode 
Island, on Dec, 3, 1755 and died on July 9, 
1828. He secured a good education at the paro- 
chial school in Newport. Like Copley, at an 
carly age he gave decided evidence of his talent. 
As the enmity between the colonies and England 
became more bitter, Stuart thought there was no 
chance for art at home, so he sailed for England, 
June 16, 1775. 

In a few years, through the kindness of West 
and other friends, he was able to begin for him- 
self. Although his prices were high, orders 
came rapidly. Among the noted people who sat 
to him were King George III, the Prince of 
Wales, the French King Louis XVI, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Sir Joshua Reynolds and John 
Kemble. In luxurious living he spent the money 
so easily earned. ‘*Stuart throughout his life,” 
says Mr. Isham, ** was recognized as exempt from 


the ordinary obligations of life; he borrowed and 
did not pay, he promised and did not perform.” 

He was married to Miss Coates, May 10, 1786. 
It is said that he was actuated by a partiotic 
desire to paint a portrait of Washington, and 
wanted to return home for that purpose. After 
an absence of seventeen. years, he reached New 
Yorkin 1792. Washington was in Philadelphia, 
and in 1795 Stuart had the President sit for him. 
At that time Philadelphia was the center of 
beauty and fashion, Stuart was kept busy paint- 
ing the portraits of eminent men and courtly 
women. When Congress moved to Washington, 
Stuart went also, and was as popular and busy 
there as he had been in New York and Phila- 
delphia. In a few years he returned to Boston 
where he spent the rest of his life, painting on 
until near the time of his death, 

His work clearly shows two distinct periods: 
the English and the American. ‘The latter being 
the ripest and best expression of his genius. In 
the painting of heads he was unsurpassed. Being 
a keen judge of character, he had the rare power 
of seeing beneath the surface into the secret 
chambers of the mind, and then putting on can- 
vas a face revealing the innermost character of 
the sitter. Unlike Copley he worked rapidly, 
requiring but a few sittings. The tremendous 
force of the man was projected into his work. 

He painted three portraits of Washington from 
life. **The Athenaeum Washington,’’ the third 
is the one most famous. No better description 
can be given than that by Washington Allston: 
**Well is Stuart’s ambition justified in the sublime 
head he has left us; a nobler personification of 
wisdom sux goodness reposing in the majesty of 
a serene countenance, is not to be found on can- 
vas.’ For many years the original, though be- 
longing to the Boston Athenaeum, has hung in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Besides Wash- 
ington, he painted five other Presidents: Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams. Howdoin College, Me., owns portraits 
of Jefferson and Madison. In the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington, D. C., are portraits of 
Washington and John Randolph. Many of our 
leading universities own portraits painted by him. 
Recently in Philadelphia the Gilbert Stuart head 
of Washington, known as the Vaughan portrait, 
was sold to a New York man for $16,100. A 
reproduction of Stuart’s Dolly Madison was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Taft for the White House by the 
Society of Colonial Dames in May, 1912. 


John Trumbull 


Col. John Trumbull, aide-de-camp of Wash- 
ington, is the third of the famous trio. He was 
born in Lebanon, Conn., in 1756. His ambition 
was to paint great historical pictures of Revolu- 
tionary scenes. With this end in view he devoted 
himself to his art, studying in both America and 
Europe. In London he painted Adams, in Paris, 
Jefferson, and Washington in New York. He 
made long and careful preparation for his monu- 
mental work, traveling from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina securing portraits and other neces- 
sary material, When more than a quarter of a 
century had passed, in 1816 Congress gave him 
the commission to paint the four great pictures 
now seen by tourists in the Rotunda of the Na- 
tional Capitol: 1. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; 2. The Surrender of Burgoyne; 2. 
The Surrender of Cornwallis, and4. The Resig- 
nation of General Washington. Because of their 
truthful representation of the times, these pic- 
tures are priceless treasures to our people. 

Copley, Stuart and Trumbull best represent 
our early work, when portrait painting and _his- 
torical painting were the fashion in art, and a 


wise fashion it was for us. - ‘Through their art we 
may re-live the stirring Revolutionary epoch of 
our history. - 
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THE EAGLE 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with tiie azure world, le stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
Aud like a thunderbolt he falls. 
— Tennyson. 


THE EAGLE AS IT IS POPULARLY REGARDED 


As a rational emblem, the eagle adorns the military 
standard of the Persians, the Russians, the Prussians, 
and as every one knows, it is the national emblem of 
the United States. The eagle was too, on the standard 
of the old Romans, who were the second to adopt it, 
the Persians being first. 

There is likewise a gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of ten dollars, which is called an eagle; 
and there are too, half-eagles, quarter-eagles, and 
double-eagles, of proportionate values. All of which 
goes to prove that the eagle is popularly regarded as a 
noble and courageous bird ; were it otherwise it would 
never have appeared in the national ensign of our own 
country, and of foreign ones as well, although the 
choice of one nation differs from that of another in 
tlie species of eagle that is chosen. 

The bald eagle is the national emblem of the United 
States; a handsome creature, that carries itself always 
with an air of great nobility. 

It was dubbed ‘‘bald'' eagle because of the sing- 
ular feature that shows itself in mature birds of this 
species. As scon.as this eagle is fully grown its head 
and neck become white, giving it, for all the world, 
the appearance of being bald-headed. 

You may have remarked, when looking at the eagle 
of Russia, that it is double-headed, while the eagle of 
our own country is single-headed. Why the national 
military symbol of any country should be’ thus exag- 
gerated, it is difficult to say; yet the eagle witha 
double head appears as the military standard of Russia 
to-day. 

The eagle, however, that makes the finest appear- 
ance, especially when flying,.is the golden eagle; a 
bird of gigantic proportions.. From the top of its head 
to the tip of its iail, the golden eagle measures about 
three feet; and when its wings are spread they cover 
an area of seven and one-half feet. 

With the help of its mate, the golden eagle builds a 
nest which lasts them a lifetime; and the length of 
the life of this species of eagle is worthy of being 
commented upon. 

A golden eagle has been known to live a century in 
confinement; and its keeper frankly admitted that he 
had no means of ascertaining the age of the bird when 
it was given into his care. It-hada record that covered 
one hundred years; earlier than that no one could tell. 

Its home is in Europe; but it is often seen in the 
wild and moutainous parts of Great Britain. 

When this eagle and its mate build their nest, they 
always select a spot that no human being would be 
likely to visit; seeking out either some old ruinous 
and solitary castle aud tower, or else choosing a place 
difficult of approach, high up between two elevated 
rocks. And what skill they display in building their 
home! First, they lay the floor, which consists of 
sticks about five or six feet long. These are supported 
at each end, after which the birds carpet the floor with 
layers of rushes and heath. 

The strength of this bird is in its beak, its talons, 
aud its wings. No quadruped is able to stand before 
it; and it likewise has been known to take the life of 
a man with a flap of its wings. 

One peculiarity about this species is its ability to go 
without food for a period of time during which any 
other animal would starve to death. When seeking 
fuod, however, this bird is absolutely unscrupulous in 
its manner of obtaining it; and every creature in the 
animal world is well aware of it. 

Its iarge claws—the middle one is two inches long— 
strike terror to the heart of every bird; and, prompted 
by iustinct, which is their real source of protection, 
every. one of the feathered tribe gives this powerful 
creature, with its yellow legs, feathered to the toes, a 
wide berth. 
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By Marie B. McKinney 


In appearance, the golden eagle is a beautiful bird; 
and if one may judge by its manner, it seems perfecily 
well aware of it, too. In size it is enormous, its weight 
averaging fourteen pounds. The prevailing color in 
its head and neck is a dark brown, with a tawny 
border, while the hind part of the head 1s of a bright 
rust color; thus presenting a truly artistic effect. 

Like the golden eagle, the bald eagle will return to 
the same nest year after year. But of whatever species, 
and wherever found, the eagle in every part of the 
world, is not averse to robbing the smaller birds of the 
prey that they have captured. Large or small, the 
eagle instinct remains the same; notwithstanding this, 
it is regarded ‘‘as the noblest and most courageous of 
birds,’’ which caused the Romans, one hundred and 
four years before the Christian era, to adopt the eagle 
as their chief emblem. And it was borne at the head 
of the Roman legions, having earlier still appeared as 
a military standard among the Persians. 

The eagle was adopted as the national emblem of the 
United States in 1785.—Grela Bryar. 

A FAITHFUL DOG 


Many hundred years ago there lived at Athens a dog 
whose faithfulness has caused him to be mentioned in 
history, and in the Grecian city his story is often re- 
peated. The dog guarded one of the heathen temples 
at Athens. One night a thief stole into this building, 
and carried off some of the most valuable treasures. 
The dog vainly barked his loudest to frighten the thief 
and to rouse the keepers, so the man went off with the 
jewels. But the faithful dog did not mean to lose 
sight of the rascal, and all through the night he fol- 
lowed him. By daybreak the poor animal had become 
very weary, but still he kept the robber insight. The 
latter tried to feed him, but the dog refused all food 
from him, and, as he made friends with the passers-by, 
he took it from them instead. Whenever the thief 
stopped to rest, the dog remained near him, and soon 
areport went through the country of the animal's 
strange behavior. The keepers of the temple, hearing 
the story, went in search of the dog, and they found 
him still at the heels of the thief at a town called 
Cronyon. The robber was arrested, taken back to 
Athens, and there punished. The judges were so 
pleased with the dog’s sagacity and’ faithfulness that 
they ordered him to be fed every day for the rest of 
his life at public expense.—Band of Mercy. 

THE TRAINING OF PETS 


‘*How does he come to be so tame?’’ is a question 
frequently asked when our fearless mite of a canary 
comes flying across the room to alight on our fingers 
or eat from our hands. 

The reason is so simple and so applicable to every 
pet that we are glad to pass iton. Every pet we have 
had—and there is almost no limit to the number and 
variety—has been uniformly intelligent, fearless, and 
affectionate ; even a wee brown sparrow-waif developed 
quite unexpectedly winning ways, and we know it is 
not all by chance. 

When this last canary was purchased at a bird-store, 
he was unusually wild and unmanageable, escaping 
from the clerk in the transfer from wooden box to 
brass cage, and causing prolonged excitement before 
his capture was effected. Arriving home, he was so 
terrified at our approach that it was difficult even to 
care for his cage. 

We spoke soothingly to him, however, and judi- 
ciously let him alone, until one morning on his own 
initiative he began pecking playfully at our fingers. 
We continued to talk with him in a quiet, conver- 
sational tone ; and soon he was answering us as plainly 
as he could. 

The canary, -ike all other pets, is sociable and 
friendly ; he will meet your advances more than half- 
way if he is treated like an intelligent being and 
never.-startled. 

We make no attempts to teach tricks; a bird has as 
much individuality as you orI; sohisown pretty ways 
were left to develop, aud have resulted in an astonish- 
ingly short time in the confiding, fearless manner that 
is a surprise to others. 

Kindness, love, and treating them like intelligent 


Creatures constitute our only method of ‘‘training’’ 
our pets and making them ‘‘so remarkably intelligent ;"' 
but it is a method that never fails. ‘‘And the greatest 
of these is love.’’—Alice Miller Weeks, Chicago, il, 
WHITEFOOT 

Whitefoot is a Last 
Madam Vireo flew south, he noticed what a well-built 
‘*Whata cozy little house 


wise mouse. autumn, when 
cradle she left behind her. 
that would make me for winter!’’ said he to himself; 
and, hastening to tle meadow, he gathered a quantity 
of milkweed down fora lining. Next he brouglit fine 
grass and: the inner bark of a tree, which he deftly 
wove into a rool, fox it would never do to have the 
snow and the rain falling upon him. He left a tiny 
round hole for his doorway. 

Under the roots of the tree to which his house was 
fastened he hollowed out a and all the 
autumn he was busy gathering grain and seeds, clierry 
pits and nuts till it was overflowing. When the deep 
snow came, he slid down his tree trunk, scooped out 
invited all the 


store-room, 


neighboring 
his house-warming. Whata 
After the feast was over, they 
and 


two long tunnels, and 
whitefeet to come to 
merry party they had! 
played ‘‘lhide and seek,’’ ‘‘follow my leader,’’ 
ended with a lively game of ‘‘tag. 
about 


” 


It is only in the 


beneath the snow, 
When 


he knows that the 


winter, wien he can travel 

that Whitefoot-can take much comfort in life. 

there is no snow to hide him, 

moment he ventures out, a fox may grab him, a hawk 

or an owl may pounce upon him, orasnake may swal- 

low him.—J/argaret W. Leighton, in Boys and Girls, 
THE FOUR RABBITS 


One morning, very early, four rabbits with long, 


soft ears and bright pink eyes started off to finda 
home. 

‘*We must have grass,’’ said the first rabbit. 

‘“We must have plenty of carrots,’’ said the second 


rabbit. 

‘We must try and find a kind little girl, 
third rabbit. 

So off hopped the four, and on down the road they 


’* said the 


went until they came to a garden gate wide open. 
Inside the gate there was green grass, aud beyond it a 
patch of carrots. But there came strange sounds from 
the garden. 
‘*T will dig up the flowers! 
inthe path! I will get my pinafore dirty if I please!’’ 
‘*Ah!l’’ said the rabbits, ‘‘this would not be a good 


I won’t keep my wagon 


place to live.’’ 

So the four rabbits hopped along the road until they 
came to a second garden gate standing open. The gar- 
den was full of fresh green leaves all ready to nibble. 
There were carrots, too, and young cabbage sprouts, 
and tufts of parsley; but alas, ‘‘‘It's my cooky!’’a 
child was saying. ‘‘I don’t wish to share it with the 
baby! Give it to me, I sayl’’ 

‘*This is not the home for us,’’ 
as they hopped away. 

Then, after awhile, when the was drooping 
behind the clouds, and it was nearly night, the 
rabbits came hopping along to a third garden gate. 
The gate was wide open, and 
things—clumps of ciover and patches of parsnips and 


said the four rabbits 


sun 
four 
inside were wonderful 
beds of nasturtiums and carrots and green grass, 

Then there came a voice from the garden: 

‘*Mother, dear, I’ve finished all my sewing, and I 
watered the flowers, and I picked up all my toys. Was 
there anything else to do?’’ 

‘*This is the best garden we have found yet,’’ said 
the four rabbits, hopping in through the gate. ‘‘ Here 
we come, little girll"’ 

So the four-rabbits with long, soft ears and light 
pink eyes lived with the little girl and played with 
her, and had all the green grass and carrots they could 
eat.—Carolyn S. Bailey, in the Mayflower. 





They can conquer who believe they can.— 
Dryden. 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

It is a great thing to do a little thing well. 


“she 
vs 
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AST month I tried tu explain whai we should 
| consider good writing. It is one thing to 

know or want good writing and another to 
teach one to write well. In teaching writing as 
in other things there are certain essentials of 
SUCCESS, 

The first essentials are Materials. ‘These 
should be uniform and the best that can be pro- 
cured, The penholder should be large, made of 
natural wood, cork or rubber tipped. Pens 
should have a smooth point, not too large and 
coarse nor too small and fine. Ink should flow 
freely and dark enough to show plain as soon as 
used. Paper should be white, smooth, of good 
quality, carefully ruled with ruling three-eighths 
of an inch and convenient size for desk, as 7!>x8 
or $4%x11. 

‘The second essential is Copy. A good model 
of writing should be placed before the student 
It should he‘a copy of actual work and of «a good 
penman arranged in such a form that all may 
have one, The copy should be such as will in 
spire the greatest effort. Accurate script copies 
made after a given model are deadening to effort, 
because the student gets the idea that it is only a 
copy and something that he will never be able te 
attain, 

lhe third essential is Position. Two things 
are demanded in a good position in writing. 
Health and efficiency. A good position is one 
that is easy, natural and healthful. Try to be 
natural rather than rigid and formal. The body 
should be erect, in the middle of the seat or the 
right side near the desk when the arms are long, 
leaning slightly forward, bending at the hips. 
Do not allow the back to bow outward or the 
hocy to bend at the waist. ‘The shoulders should 
be even and the head inclined so as to see clearly 
ubout twelve or fourteen inches from the work. 
The feet should be apart, uncrossed and flat on 
the floor. ‘The arms should be kept out from the 
body and rest on the large muscle below the 
elbows. The elbows should be at or near the 
corners of the desk, extending slightly over the 
edge. ‘The elbows do not move. The exact posi- 
tion of the arms depends on the relative size of 
the desk and the pupil’s arm. ‘The clothing of 
the arm should be loose, so as to allow the arm 
to move freely back and forth. No one can write 
well with tight sleeves. For example, one who 
wears a sweater all the time. 

The wrist does not touch the desk but is kept 
nearly flat, It is not, however, necessary to hold 
a penny on it. 

The hand is partly closed with the fingers 
somewhat curved, resting on the nails of the third 
and fourth fingers or upon the side of the first 
joint of the little finger. Pupils can best dis- 
cover which is best. ‘The hand should never rest 
on the side of the palm. As long, as the pupil is 


allowed to do this, just so long will he be kept 
from getting a free and easy movement. 

The penholder should be held between the ends 
of the thumb and first finger and the side of the 
first joint of the second finger. The first finger 
bends naturally and rests on the holder about one 
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inch from the point. It should cruss the hand 
between the knuckle of the first finger and the 
thumb, but usually near the knuckle, and slopes 
at an angle of about 45°. It should point some- 
where between the elbow and the shoulder. 

The position of the paper on the desk is very 
important, as it has a great deal to do with slant. 
It should be placed in front ‘and near the body 
and should be turned neither parallel to edge of 
desk nor to the forearm about midway between. 
If a particular slant is desired the top should be 
pulled toward the left until the bottom edge gives 
the desired angle with the edge of desk. 

How to develop Arm or Muscular Movement. 
Have the class assume position as described. 
Right arm resting on large muscle, weight of 
body supported by the left. Raise writing arm 
on elbow and release muscles, letting it fall in a 
natural relaxed position. Notice if the muscles 
are soft and relaxed or hard and rigid. Show 
this by grasping arm with the left hand. 

First: when in this position close the hand 
lightly and see how far the arm will move in and 
out of the sleeve. ‘lhe skin of the arm does not 
move, the muscles slip back and forth on it. 1 
sometimes ask the boys and girls to go home and 
feel of a dog’s neck in order to see how the skin 
will move. The muscles and skin work the same, 
only the position is reversed. When the skin has 
been well trained it will allow the arm to move 
about an inch and a half. With the arm in this 
position it should be trained to move in the four 
wrincipal movements used in writing, i. e.: 
Jirect, pen moving toward the body in form of 
an oval; Reversed or Indirect, pen moving from 
the body; Push-and-pull, pen moved to and from 
the center of the body; Lateral, arm swinging 
hack and forth across the desk. 

Second: Open the hand flat with the wrist 
raised and repeat the four exercises. 

Third: Drop all fingers on the nails and re- 
peat exercises. 

Fourth: Extend thumb, first and second fingers 
as in holding the pen; the same as one would 
take a pinch of salt or sugar. Repeat exercises. 

Fifth: ‘lake penholder in correct position with 
point up, and then, without ink, make all ex- 
ercises. ‘These are sometimes called dry practice. 
It should be carried on until the hand and arm 
move freely and easily and under perfect control. 
The first exercise taken up with ink is the two 
space push-and- pull exercise. 

Counting or Marking Time in writing is as 
important as in music or marching. It helps the 
student to regulate his movement; keeps the fast 
ones from going too fast and urges on the slow 
ones. Greater power to control the arm is de- 
veloped as the pupil, in order to keep up with the 
count, puts furth an effort to master the arm. It 
is the same as when one throws a ball at an ob- 
ject—at first he may miss, but on the second trial 
the muscles are called on to respond with greater 
accuracy. It enables the teacher to keep the class 
interested and at work. 

Counting can be of great advantage or greatly 
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abused. We only count for exercises, principles, 
letters and letter exercises, as counting for words 
and sentences is impracticable except by spelling, 
because not all letters are made on the same time; 
that is at the same speed. Words may be counted 
for, providing the number of down strokes does 
not give a count of more than ten. The best 
method of counting is with the voice, but time 
inay be indicated by tapping, bv the metronome. 
or by a musical instrument. 

In exercises, one count is usually given for each 
down stroke; in principles one or two counts for 
each; and in letters two, three, or four counts for 
each. 

How to Count. The best and only way to 
regulate your count is by doing the work with 
the class to see if they are able to maintain the 
speed. The teacher can not do this unless she has 
been over the work herself. any more than a music 
teacher could tell the right time or expression if 
she could not play the piece cf music she was try- 
ing to teach. On new work and in lower grades 
itis best to count rather slowly, but not so slowly 
as to invite finger movement. Increase the speed 
gradually. 

The conversational count is very helpful where 
it is necessary to give instruction while counting. 
It is carried out in this manner. One, two, three— 
Watch-your-arm, instead of the, one, two, three; 
or Wrist-up, Feet-flat, for counts of one, two, as 
for the capital O, or A. 

Study is necessary to learn the form of letters 
and to decide upon the method of their produc- 
tion. Study is also necessary to detect mistakes 
and dictate the remedy. 

Practice is necessary to learn to produce the 
form which we have studied. Practice is neces- 
sary to train the muscles to obey the dictates of 
the mind. It is only by pratice that we become 
proficient in writing as in other things. Practice 
that is not thoughtful is careless and of little or 
no value. 

How to Practice. First, study the letter or ex- 
ercise to be practiced. See how it is made, how 
it starts, its width and height. Compare it with 
work already practiced. Endeavor to so impress 
the form upon the mind.that you can close your 
eyes and see it plainly. Outline it in the air 
with the pen. Gutline it for the students and 
see if they are able to guess the form. Second, 
retrace slowly with a dry pen the letter to be 
practiced. ‘This will help to create a clear con- 
cept and definite knowledge of how the letter is 
constructed. ‘Third, practice freely with the arm 
movement the exercises until improvement is 
shown, even though it takes a hundred sheets of 
paper. ‘Then go on to the letter or word. Fourth, 
criticise your practice very carefully, taking 
sufficient time to locate the principal fault and to 
decide upon a remedy. Then endeavor to over- 
come the fault and to acquire the correct form. 
Fifth, do all of your writing with as much care 
as time will admit, for, after all, care is the one, 
main, common-sense essential of good writing. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Primitive Races of North America 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


Nore :—Our chief concern in this article is the North 
American Indian, but brief mention will also be made 
of the Esquimaux, the Cliff-Dwellers, and the Mound- 
Builders. 

Origin.—Though considerable effort has been 
made to discover it and various theories advo- 
cated as a solution of it, the origin of the North 
American Indian is yet an unsolved question. 
The uneducated came first with their theory that 
the primitive American was a descendant of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel, seeking thus to account 
for their origin in the genealogy of Genesis. 
This theory, though an innate idea, with no claim 
of scientific foundation, served the valuable pur- 
pose of inciting competent investigators to study 
their characteristics with the desire to reach a 
reasonable conclusion, ‘The similarity of physi- 
cal and mental characteristics discovered argued 
clearly for a common origin of all the tribes, but 
furnished no analogies sufficient to determine 
such origin. ‘The more serious thought and in- 
vestigation, however, led to a second theory, which 
claimed a scientific background. This theory 
was to the effect that in the pre-historic times the 
region of the Atlantic Ocean was not water-cov- 
ered, but that Europe and America were connected 
by land, and that the primitive racesof America 
came over from the Old World by that bridge. 
The oldest evidence cited as a foundation for this 
hypothesis is the mythical Atlantis of Plato, 
There is no historical evidence, so far as known, 
to support this theory, but it is believed, even 
till now, by some scientists of considerable repu- 
tation, some geologists, for instance, claiming 
that the north Atlantic was not originally cov- 
ered with water. On the other hand, it is strong- 
ly argued that the sinking of a continent between 
Europe and America would have left some un- 
mistakable traces behind it. Another theory, 
which seems most reasonable and which is now 
most commonly believed, is that the primitive 
races of America came across Behring Strait from 
Asia, Some of the adherents of this hypothesis 
claim that the transition was made over a “‘land 
bridge’’ which they believe extended across the 
strait, and others maintain that it was accom- 
plished by means of primitive appliances of navi- 
gation.’ It is not only argued that the physical 
obstruction offered at this point can reasonably 
be explained away but also that certain resem- 
blances of the native inhabitants of America to 
the Mongolian race is evidence supporting this 
theory. 

Tests of Relationship.—Though consisting of 
numerous tribes and speaking hundreds of dia- 
lects, it is now believed that the North American 
Indians belong to the same race of people. How- 
ever, the native Indians knew but little concern- 
ing their ancestry, in fact nothing except, in 
most cases, a little about their immediate pro- 
genitors. Various tests have been applied to de- 
termine the relationship and to classify them into 
tribes on this basis but with very limited success. 
For obvious reasons, the anthropological test, 
which was first applied, proved —navailing. The 
many branches of the race differed greatly in out- 
ward appearance, but it was discovered that such 
distinctive marks as complexion, shape of skull 
and form of body were not unmistakable evidences 
of relationship. The ethnological test, which 
was next tried, was found to be almost as value- 
less, for the natives were found to be very largely 
the creatures of environment rather than of race 
inheritance, so far as manners and customs were 
concerned. This being true, the frequent migra- 
tions of many of the branches, the constant mix- 
ture of them by intermarriage and other means, 
and the consequent change in original manners, 
customs and habits, made it impracticable to de- 
termine with any degree of certainty the relation- 
ships existing. The only test which has proven 
of much service in this imquiry is the linguistic 
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characteristic. Among the various changes of 
environment, the mixture and consolidation of 
tribes, it is known that the languages, more than 
any other characteristic, persisted. But even by 
this test, it is not claimed that they may be 
grouped with much certainty into smaller units 
than families. 

Families and Tribes.—The families which have 
played the most prominent part in the history of 
the United States are six in number. The Algon- 
quin family, including the Narragansetts and 
the Mohicans, numbering not more than ninety 
thousand, occupied most of the territory from 
Hudson Bay to Kentucky, and from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. 
as **'The Five Nations,’’ and later, as *“‘The Six 
Nations,”’ including the Mohawks, Cayugas, 
Senecas, Oneidas and Onondagas, and, later the 
‘Luscaroras who migrated north from Carolina 
and joined them, numbering less than twenty 
thousand, inhabited a central portion of the terri- 
tory in the region of the Algonquins. The 
Southern family, consisting of the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, 
numbering not more than fifty thousand, occupied 
the region between the Gulf and the ‘Tennessee, 
the. Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi. 
The Sioux family, after withdrawing from Wis- 
consin and Illinois, occupied thereafter, for the 
most part, territory west of the Mississippi, pri- 
marily, the region between the Missouri and the 
Rocky Mountains. The Columbian family, 
which does not compare favorably in the part 
taken in our history with the other families men- 
tioned, occupied the territory now formnig the 
States of Oregon and Washington, and British 
Columbia, And the Californian family, also 
comparatively insignificant, originally inhvbiting 
the territory now forming the State of California, 
later extended back into Nevada, Utah, Idaho 
and Oregon. 

Characteristics —k or reasons already suggested, 
the character of the North American Indian has 
been variously interpreted, but at present there 
are some general characteristics commonly agreed 
upon. He was a savage whose life was a struggle 
for existence in the competition, tribe with tribe, 
for food; the chief occupation of the men was 
fishing, hunting and the driving of the enemy 
from their hunting grounds while the women did 
the work—planted and cultivated, in a crude way, 
the maize and a few vegetables; and the man was 
very feeble in muscular development but had_ re- 
markable physical endurance in the chase. ‘They 
characterized themselves as fighters, but they acted 
on the impulse of the moment and would not stand 
long in the oper: before the enemy in battle. ‘Vheir 
strength in warfare was due to their acquaintance 
with the forest, their plan and power of secrecy, 
and their stratagem of unsuspected advances, fol- 
lowed by quick retreats back into the forest. 
They were unforgiving and treacherous to the 
extreme, but in the presence of the enemy or 
afnong strangers they were reserved and careful 
not to show any signs of emotion from pain or 
torture even to death; and, though inclined to be 
melancholy, in his cheerful moods, at home, he 
was often quite jolly and played the clown to the 
delight of the family. ‘Lhe absence of a distinct 
purpose, the lack of the power of self-control 
and the jealousies existing between the tribes made 
strong organization for purposes of government 
impossible. ‘Their political organization consisted 
of village democracies, in which all were consid- 
ered equa!, except the few who were honored for 
some superior qualification with leadership. All 
had a right to be heard in their councils but the 
leaders referred to usually met and decided upon 
courses of action; but none, not even the tribe as 
a whole, was bound by their action. Ina social 
way, it may b2 said that the North American In- 
dian was lord of his own household; he purchased 
the squaw and held her as a slave, and he could 
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divorce her at pleasure. Though the families 
were usually small, the wigwams, as well as the 
inhabitants, were uncleanly. ‘They entertained a 
strong belief in the efficacy of religious obser- 
vances; fastings and sacrifices were quite fre- 
quent; and even the dance had in it for them a 
religious significance. All animals and plants, 
everything strange or beautiful, had their incar- 
nate spirits—good or bad; and they believed that 
after this life those who had been faithful and 
brave would be reunited with their dogs in the 
hunting ground in another world. And _ finally, 
their intellectual ability was superior to the credit 
often given them in this line. ‘They were bar- 
barians, but from choice; they were tacticians as 
is evidenced by their skill in making tools and 
implements to suit the purposes for which they 
were intended; they were quick in learning the 
use of firearms, and soon became almost as skilful 
as the white man in making them serve their pur- 
pose. ‘Their sense of honor, though rude in fash- 
lon, was highly developed; and so they were in- 
fluenced to yield to the force of custom. They 
understood and appreciated in their way the value 
of form and color, as shown by their carvings and 
paintings ; and, sometimes, they were even elo- 
quent and poetical, 


THE EQUIMAUX 


The origin of the Esquimaux, Eskimo, or, as 
they call themselves, the Innuits, of North Amer- 
ica, like that of the ‘‘red’’ Indians, is a disputed 
question. Ethnologists .are generally agreed 
that they are descended from the same race 
as these native Indians, but there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the more definite rela- 
tion that exists between them, and how they came 
to inhabit the frigid region of the country. One 
theory is that they are descendants of the Indians, 
a branch of the fish-eating, filthy Hyperboreans, 
and that they were forced to migrate northward 
by opposing tribes, and that the wide differences 
of speech, stature, features and customs were 
brought about in a long lapse of time by the dif 
ferent environment. Another theory is that Amer- 
ica south of Behring Strait was inhabited by the 
native Indians when the Esquimaux came over, 
as it is believed, from Asia across that strait to 
this continent, claiming that this fact accounts 
for their going northward and locating along 
**the borders of eternal ice.’?’ Dr. Latham said: 
**The Eskimo is the only family common to the 
old and new world—an important fact in itself, 
and one made more important still by the Eskimo 
localities being the only localities where the two 
continents come into proximily.’’ However, this 
theory is not, any more than the first, supported 
by any positive evidence of their origin from some 
particular Asiatic people, but it does furnish a 
logical explanation of why they located in the 
region they occupy,and of the perplexing questions 
in reference to likenesses and differences to the 
native Indians fully as well as the other theory. 
Race inheritance would, perhaps, account for 
similarities, and the influence of different physi- 
cal environment for the contrast existing. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 

The cliff-dwellers, it is claimed by some au- 
thorities, constituted in primitive times a vast and 
highly civilized nation, distinct from the other 
races inhabiting, later, portions of the new world. 
This theory, which was hased on tradition and 
the indications left in buried cities and dwellings 
built on the surface of projecting cliffs or cut from 
solid rock, from north to south in the western 
highlands of the new world, claimed that they 
were connected with the Aztecs. Prof. Haebler 
said: ““That the stone structures of the cliff- 
dwellers, in the almost inaccessible canons of the 
rivers that cut their way through the central 
plateau, are to be regarded as dwellings of the 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
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COLUMBUS ON DECK OF SANTA MARIA 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 


Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say—’”’ 


) 


He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on! 
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From painting by Broztk 


Columbus 


October 12, 1492 
By Doaquin Willer 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: ‘‘Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Speak, Admiral, what shall I say?” 
“Why say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on 
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‘ly men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?”’ 
‘‘Why you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate ! 
‘‘This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 


By permission Perry Pictures Co, 


COLUMBUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA 


From Painting by Roting 


By Permission Perry Picture Co. A. Pelzer 


COLUMBUS 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
Alight! Alight! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that ‘world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On and on.’’ 
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From Painting by Balaca 


DEPARTURE OF COLUMBUS FROM PALOS 


By Permission Perry Picture Co, 





From Painting by Van Der Lyn 
LANDING OF COLUMBUS 
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The Prevention of ‘Tuberculosis in School Children 
By Ernest §. Bulluck, M. D., Willmington, N. C. 


no stronger argument than that it is the 

most frequent of all diseases; causing the 
death of one in every eight persons. Our coun- 
try pays a tax of two hundred billions of dollars 
yearly because of the ravage of this scourge, and 
in the same length of time as many people die of 
it as were killed on both sides during the four 
years of our Civil,War. The fact that almost 
every person is at some time in their life infected 
with this disease is evidenced by the results of 
thirteen hundred autopsies held on subjects over 
forty years of age which showed the presence of 
tuberculosis, either healed or active, in ninety- 
seven per cent of them. 

If the disease is hereditary, as was previously 
thought, its prevention would be well nigh im- 
possible. On the contrary its presence in the hu- 
man race depends upon the introduction of the 
specific germ into the body from an outside 
source. This occurs by means of food and in 
various other ways. -'Those coming most directly 
under the control of the teacher are air infection, 
the variety which is by far most frequent. 

The most potent way of polluting the air.is by 
spitting and through the droplets that are con- 
stantly thrown from the mouth while talking, 
sneezing and coughing. ‘To illustrate this, talk 
before a mirror and netice the innumerable drop- 
lets which accumulate. When closer than four 
feet these droplets are constantly interchanged 
and inhaled by those who stand this near. 

A moderately advanced consumptive throws 
off daily in the sputum about one hundred and 
fifty billion organisms and the control of these is 
the teacher’s problem; for every schoolroom of 
moderate size must contain more than one tuber- 
cular pupil. So long as the sputum is wet these 
organisms are held captive by the fluids, but 
when it dries the germs are hurled into the air by 
drafts and are then inhaled, finding lodgment on 
the fertile disease beds that line the throat and 
lungs. By the time the sputum has dried most 
of the organisms have died, but a host remains 
active. In cool dark places the organisms may 
live for months, but as a rule they lose after 
eight or ten days the power of infecting through 
the usual channels. If the spread of the disease 
was not held in check by some such means, with 
our present effort we could not hope to perpetuate 
the human family more than one generation. 
Asa further aid to human protection it is gratify- 
ing to know that the tubercular germ does not 
multiply while living without the body. 

The organisms expelled in droplets during con- 
versation are best controlled by having them fall 
on oiled floors. ‘lo this many of them cling and 
die or are partially removed in the process of 
cleaning the floor. 

Every child must expectorate at some time, and 
many children do so very often during the months 
when colds are most prevalent. ‘To these children 
the schoolroom offers three alternatives: one to 
swallow the sputum as it is raised; if a child is 
tuberculosus this leads to infection of the digestive 
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tract, imposing great injustice upon the child. 


who is ignorant of this danger. Another child, 
instead of swallowing the sputum, would expect- 
orate on the floor or in a corner—a pratice ex- 
ceedingly common among many school children. 
A third child will expectorate in his handkerchief 
which is then returned to a dark pocket and soon 
becomes dry. ‘To use the handkerchief again, it 
is drawn from the pocket, flourished through the 
air, en route to the face, showering the tubercu- 
lar organisms into the air, waich must be breathed 
by those near by.. 

The sputum source of danger can be best con- 
trolled by the use of cuspidors. A more effica- 
cious, but a less practical way, is by the use of 
the individual sputum cups with which all are 
familiar. ‘The cuspidors should contain a five 
per cent solution of carbolic acid—or better still, 


a solution of lysol, which dissolves the mucous 
and more readily attacks the bacilli. ‘These so- 
lutions require about twenty-four hours to kill 
the organisms. By the time the cuspidors are to 
be emptied the germs are of little danger. Fur- 
ther, the fluid prevents the drying of the sputum 
and pollution of the-air. ‘The number of cuspi- 
dors should be sufficient to allow their use without 
permission; the child being allowed to walk a 
few steps to expectorate. Some of the more virile 
organisms will a these precautions. A mod- 
erately large number of germs is necessary to 
“ause an infection, so if the child’s health is suffi- 
ciently good, the lungs are able to resist the at- 
tack of the undestroyed organisms. 

A child spends about one-fifth of its daily iife 
in your schoolroom, therefore, this should be con- 
ducted with a view to health and conmfort. The 
room should have the largest possible number of 
windows consistent with its dimensions. ‘They 
should begin about four feet from the floor, ex- 
tending as high as possible toward the ceiling. 
The total area of the windows should be equal to 
at least one eighth of the floor space; for each 
person an allowance of 240 cubic feet of air space 
should be made. If the window area and the 
allotted air space for each pupil is less than it 
should be and its control beyond your power, the 
difficulty must be overcome by proper ventila- 
tion. If the windows are so arranged that their 
opening will make those near by uncomfortable 
this may be prevented by the use of stove pipe 
ventilators. ‘They are cheap and direct the in- 
coming air in the proper direction, that is up- 
ward, where the expired air finds its way outward 
through the lowered sash. If the entrance for 
the air is larger than the exit the draft will be 
lessened. If each window is provided with two 
shades, it will allow the entrance of light and 
exclusion of the sun from the scholar’s book. 

During recess the windows should be opened. 
Twice a day at proper intervals, the windows 
should be raised, the children standing by their 
desks should go through some simple exercise with 
the arms and legs. ‘The time required from the 
opening to the closing of windows is less than 
five minutes, Aside from doing much for the 
health it arouses the pupil and favors attention, 
Following the exercises the chill of the room is 
not felt and it quickly regains its heat. A tem- 
perature of about seventy degrees is conducive to 
the best work, if warmer than this the children 
become languid and the clothes that make them 
comfortable outside now cause them to perspire. 

A vessel of water should always be near the 
source of heat, this will afford moisture for more 
comfortable breathing. ‘The walls of the room 
should be white and this coating renewed at least 
once a year. ‘The chalk dust should be wiped 
away daily with damp cloths. The floors should 
be wiped and re-oiled once a week, 

Some of you may think these suggestions are 
impractical for your school, but should you make 
continuous effort in this direction you would be 
surprised at your success, For instance, you 
might obtain permission and with the help of 
your school children cut down the trees that ob- 
struct the sunlight; for few things are so destruc- 
tive to the cause of tuberculosis as the direct ravs 
of the sun. 

That faulty positions may not be assumed, the 
children should be seated according to size, not 
scholarship. ‘The desks should be one inch higher 
than the elbows—the seat at least eight inches 
wide and built at such a height that when the legs 
are at right angles the feet will rest firmly on the 
floor. It is not wise for children to enter school 
before the age of seven and for the first few years 
their instruction should be confined to the class- 
room. During these early years the period of 
confinement should be about three hours; later, 
this period may with impunity be extended to six 
hours. Only a small amount of work should be 


assigned to be done at home, for the present 
method of making pupils do most of their work 
out of school is detrimental to health. 

At some early day you will do well to talk to 
your pupils about consumption and how to pre- 
vent it. You will find them totally ignorant of 
the subject. A good way to impress such a talk 
on them would be to have each one make a draw- 
ing, in colors, of the germ of tuberculosis. It is 
very simple as one short, straight, red mark is 
just as good a tubercle bacillus as the best artist 
in the land can draw. 

If the following ** Health Rules’’ were printed 
by one of the pupils and tacked upon the wall 
they could be copied and learned. ‘These could 
be better understood if you would explain just 
why each precaution should be taken. As an ex- 
pression of strength and manliness many boys ex- 
pand their chests and allow others to strike them 
with full force, the frequency with which such 
blows are followed by tuberculosis makes one 
shudder. These boys are ignorant of this danger 
uit you know it and should tell them of it. 


Health Rules 


Health is wealth. 

Do not put pins in your mouth, 

Do not hold money in your mouth. 
Do not put your hands in your mouth. 

5. Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet 
them with your lips. 

6. Do not wet your finger in your mouth when 
turning the leaves of books. 

7. Do not put anything into your mouth except 
food and drink. 

8. Do not spit on your slate or on the floor or 
sidewalk. 

Y. Do not pick your nose or wipe it with your 
hand or sleeve. 

10. Keep your face, hands and finger nails 
clean. 

11. Keep the interior of your body clean by 
allowing nothing to go into it excepting food and 
pure drink, 

12. Do not keep your rubbers on in the school- 
root. 

15. Do not sit with wet feet or damp clothing; 
resort to the stove or register until they are dry. 

14. Do not swap parts of apples, candy, chew- 
ing gum, half-eaten food, whistles or anything 
that is to be put in the mouth. 

15. Never cough or sneeze in a person’s face. 
Turn your face to one side and hold a handker- 
chief before your mouth, 

16. When drinking rinse out the cup, and empty 
what water you leave into a wash basin or sink, 

17. Breathe only fresh air day and night; sim- 
ply avoid draughts. 

18. Breathe, sit, stand and walk correctly. In 
so doing you will do more to prevent consumption 
than all the physicians combined. A good pair 
of lungs is the most efficacious barrier to this 
disease, 

19. Go to bed early, rise early and take a mod- 
erate amount of physical culture. 

20. Study the physiology—to know how to use 
rightly and take proper care of every part of the 
body. 

In the control of your students no method is 
more effective than that of visiting their parents. 
The fact that you are liable to do so is conducive 
to good behaviour on the part of the child. Dur- 
ing sucha visit the general progress of the child 
should be discussed and explained, great tact 
should be used if the report is nut good. ‘Try to 
draw the mother into conversation relative to the 
improvement of her child; you will always find 
her willing to talk on this theme. Perhaps you 
have noticed that the child frowns, or has head- 
aches, if so, suggest an examination of his eyes. 
The child may breathe through his mouth, a con- 
dition dependent almost entirely upon the pres- 
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Music 


Columbia’s School 
By Willis N. Bughee 
CHARACTERS 
dress 
and 


Columbia, who wears a white 
adorned with gilt stars, and a red 
blue sash about the waist. 

Her Pupils, dressed in typical costumes: 


jierre S ‘laire, / 
Pierre St. Claire, from Frances 


Eloise DuQuesue, | ; | 


Jan Johansen, | 
Olga Oleson, | 
Hans Berger, } ; } 
Katrina Schinidt, \ Som SSCTERERY. 
Pietro Domenico, ) , 

Rosa DeSilvo, from Italy. 
Stanislaus Melacowvitch, / from 

Maria Koleuski, \ Poland. 
Don Cruzado, } 
Preciosa Santa, § 
Sandy MacPhiail, e ee 
Annie MacPherson, | from Scotland, 
Patrick O’Leary, 
Bridget Finegan, 
Anoka Yan, 
Watoma San, 
Sing Hop Lee, / 


from Norway or Sweden, 


from Spain, 


‘ from Ireland. 
‘ec 
‘ from Japan. 


from China, 


Su Taleen, \ 
Wallakomis, |. .) : 
te -Ooriginal Americans, 
Nakota, { een 
Geo. Washington Abe ) from 

Lincoln Jones, Dixie 
*Mandy Lou Johnson, Land. 


(It was originally intended that only 
boys shou!d take the part of pupils, but 
for convenience of those who prefer to 
use virls as pupils, or both boys and 
girls, the play has been slightly modified 
and a full complement of girls’ names 
included.) 

SCENE 

A Schoolroom. Chairs may be arranged 
in rows with desk atfront. The stage 
should be freely decorated with flags and | 
bunting. A large bell on the desk bears | 
upon it the word ‘‘Liberty.’’ A school 
register and other books are on the desk, 

| 
Enter Columbia. 

Col.—Well, it’s school time again. | 
Another year of toil is about to begin. | 
The children are coming from all parts | 
of the globe to attend Columbia's school, | 
and it is my pleasant duty to teach them | 
how to become intelligent and loyal | 





American citizens—to weld these many 


different nationalities into one. When 
my school first started, years ago, my 
pupils were nearly all English, witha 
few French, Spanish and Dutch, but now 
one needs to know a hundred different 
languages to be able to talk with them 


all. (A clock strikes nine at side of 
stage.) There! It’s nine o’clock. I 
must ring the bell and call them in. 


(She takes bell trom desk and goes to 
side of stage. 
stanza of ‘‘America,’’ or other patriotic 
air may be played upon piano, or perhaps 
sung by chorus behind the scenes. The 
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As she rings the bell, a | 


ulusic may then change to a march and | 


the pupils enter in single file or by 
couples. 
once or twice then take seats. If desired, 
the boys and girls may enter from op- 
posite sides of stage and execute a little 
fancy marching before taking seats.) 
Well, children, I am glad to see you all 
back in school again looking so bright 
and happy. I suppose you are all ready 
for another term of hard work. 
dren nod and appear happy.) But I must 
call the roll first to see if any are miss- 
ing. 
and reads names. 
resented by both a boy and girl, slie may 


They circle about the stage | 


| 


(Chil- | 


(She takes a large book from desk | 
If each country is rep- | 


call the boy's name first and then the | 


girl’s, each arising as the name is called. 
Before resuming seats they recite in con- 
cert the couplet assigned them. The roll- 


call proceeds in like manner uutil all 


names have been called.) 


Col,—Jan Johansen. 
Oleson. (Olga arises.) 


Jan and Olga— 
We come from the land of midnight sun, 
To learn what the Western world has done. 
(They take seats). 


Col.—Hans Berger. Katrina Schmidt. 


Hans and Katrina— 
Columbia’s school vas yoost so fine 
We come so far by der Sherman Rhine. 
Col.—Stanislaus Melacowvitch. Maria 
Kolenski. 
Stan, and Maria— 
Whoever hears our funny names 
Will know that we from Poland came. 
Col.—Pietro Domenico. Rosa DeSilvo. 





Pietro and Rosa— 
We come for learn our lessons well 
So we be ‘ Mericana oursel’, 


Col.—Anoka Yan, Watoma San. 


Anoka and Watoma— 
We come from far away Japan 
To learn to be American. 


Col.—Sing Hop Lee. 
Ilop Lee and Taleen— 
We came across the Western sea, 
Allee samee Melican folks we'll be. 
Col.—Pierre St. Claire. Du- 
Quesne. 


Su Taleen. 


Eloise 


Pierre and Eloise— 
We leeva in ze gay Paree, 
Our country, too, ees land of free. 
Col.—Patrick O’Leary. Bridget Fin- 
egan, 
Patrick and Bridget— 
Faix, an’ ‘tis oursilves is here, 
Roight from the Emerald Isle so dear. 
Col.—Sandy MacPhail. Annie Mac- 
Pherson. 
Sandy and Annie— 

Frae Scotland’s bonny hills we hail, 
To make this trip we wu'dna fail. 
Col.—Don Cruzado. Preciosa Santa. 

Don and Preciosa— 
We come from the sunny slopes of Spain, 
The knowledge of the West to gain. 
Col,—Wallakomis, Nakota. 
Walla, and Nakota— 


It makes us very happy, too, 


(Jan arises) Olga | 








To learn the things that white folks do. 

Col.—George Washington Abraham 
Lincoln Jones. ’Mandy Lou Jolnson. 

Abe and Mandy— 

W’en Mis’ Columby opens school 
We’se allers gwine to 'bey de rule. 

Col.—That’s a very good roll-call, 
indeed. Not a single tardy mark this 
morning and everyone answered prompt- 
ly. I hope you may do as well as that 
every day this term. We will now have 
the flag salute. All stand. (All arise.) 
Ready! 

All (with appropriate gestures)—‘‘I 
give my head and my heart to my God 
and my country. One country, one lan- 
guage, one flag.’’ (At the last word each 








Estella EL’ Smith____. 


o 


| 


| 


|same flag—the Stars and Stripes. 
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one, except negroes and Indians, holds 
up a small flag of his native land.) 

Col.—No, no, that won’t do in Colum- 

bia’s school. Everybody must salute the 
You 
must each one lay aside your native 
banner now and salute the flag I hold 
before you. (All lay aside the small flags 
or fasten them at the waist and saiute 
the flag held aloft by Columbia.) That’s 
ever so much better. Of course yourown 
flags are all right in your native lands 
but in America, and in Columbia’s school, 
the stars and stripes must supersede them 
all. 

All (recite or sing)— ; 
‘*There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 

Like our own red, white and blue.’’ 

Col.—Good. I think you will all be- 

come true Americans in time—as loyal in 
fact as George Washington Abraham Lin- 
coln Jones. Now let us sing some stir- 


ring patriotic song. What shall it be, 
children? (All raise hands.) Well, 


Hans, what do you say? 

Hans—Let's sing ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhine.’’ 

Col.—Surely that is a good German 
soug, Hans, but we want an American 
song for this morning. What shall it be, 
Pierre? 

Piesre—Please let us sing ‘‘The Mar- 
sellaise,’’ Mees Columbia. 

Pat.—Or ‘‘The Wearin’ of the Greeu.”’ 

Sandy—Or ‘‘Scots Wha Hae Wi’ Wal- 
lace Bled.’' 


Col.—No, no, they are none of them 
American songs. (To Wallakomis.) What 
do you say, Wallakomis? 

Walla. —Wallakomis want to 
‘*Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’ 

All—Yes, yes, let’s sing what Wal- 
lakomis says. 

Col.—Very well, but be sure and sing 
it with enthusiasm. 

Abe (raising hand quickly)—Say, Mis’ 
Columby, how does yo’ sing wiv ’thus- 
iasm? I nebber heard ob anyting like 
dat cea ’ceptin’ ol’ Methuselah in de 
Bible. 


sing 
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Col.—Why, sing it the very best you 
know how, that’s all—just as if you really 
mean it. 

Abe—Oh, am dat it? 

(All sing with much spirit.) 

Col.—Splendid! Now I have sometiing 
for each of youtodo. You have come 


here to learn to become good American | 


citizens. You have all studied about the 
great people who have helped to make 
and preserve our Union, and from this 
long listof noble men and women I wish 
you each to choose some one as your hero 
—some one from whose life-history you 
will derive an inspiration to live up to 
the best that is in you. Who will be 
your hero, Pietro? 

Pietro.—I choosa da great Christoforo 
Colombo, da first-a man to find-a da 
’Merica. (Jan waves hand excitedly.) 


Col.—Well, Jan, what is it? 





Jan—Lief Ericson found America long | 


before Columbus. 

Sandy—I choose Paul Jones. 
the first Amercian victory on the seas. 

Hans—Gif me John Schmidt. He vas 
der poss off der Shamestown colony. 

Don—I choose DeSota because he dis- 
covered the Mississpipi and endured great 
hardships. 

Stanislaus—Kosciusko fought for free- 
dom in two worlds. 

Pierre—Ze great LaFayette, 
was ze hero of two worlds. 


Anoki—Commiodore Perry made Amer- | 


ica and Japan triends, so I wlil choose 
him. 

Pat.—Begorra, ’tis Patrick Henry I’]] 
be after choosin’, for didn’t he hilp to 
dump the British tay overboard? 

China—George Washington, he muchee 
big Melican man, 

Walla—William Penn heap big white 
man, too, aud great friend of big Injun 
chief. 

Abe.—Hi, golly! I jes' tink I choose 
Uncle Abe Linkum. He's de man wat 
done make de brack man free. Yes, sah, 
I done choose him ebry time. 


4 


(If girls take part, the name of Betsy 
Ross, Molly Pitcher, Martha Washington, 
Pocaliontas, etc., may be introduced with 
reasons for choice. ) 

Col.—Well, I think you have all made 
wise selections and I hope you will all 
live to be as good and great as the heroes 
(and heroines) you have chosen. 

Don—But there isn’t anvthing left to 
discover now,—not even a North or South 
pole is left. 

Pat.—An’ we can’t be always an’ for- 
iver foightin’ the Britisiers, ayther. 

Abe.—An’ dere aint’ no mo’ brack 
slaves to be set free, tank goodness for 
dat. 

Co]l.—What matters it; there is other 
work to be done. If there are no other 
lands to discover, you may help to pre- 
serve and improve the land that has al- 
ready been found. Instead of fighting 
the people of other countries, it is far 
better to spend our time fighting the 
evils that are always about us. There 
may, be no more black slaves to set free, 
but we may help to free some fellow be- 
ings from the bondage of sin, or intem- 
perance, or poverty. I leave you to think 


of it. Now let us sing another rousing 
soug. (All may join-in singing some 


patriotic song.) 
Ruth 


Sie stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 
On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripened; such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses fell; 
Which were blackest rone could tell, 
But Jong lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 
And her hat, with shady brim, 
_ Made her tressy foreliead dim. 
Thus she stood amid the stocks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 
Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and cone, 
Share my harvest and my homie. 


—Thomas flood. 


he, too, | 


He wos | 
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Fetching the Cows. 
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If any cow seems rather slow, 
Co’. bos, co’: 

Then dear old Shep just seems to know, 
Co’, bos, co’: 

For with a bound and great delight, 

Up from the clover red and white. 

He brings the lazy cows each night: 
Co 

_Chorus— 


*, Kes; oo": 


| Slowly the cows come winding down, 
| 








Co’; 
Keeping the path quite bare and brown, 
Co’, 


The chiidren follow in the rear, 


bos, co’: 


bos, co’: 


With shouts of laughter mirth and cheer, 
For theirs are joys to all most dear: 

Co 
Chorus— 


’ alias 
, bos, co’. 


| that 
| ing to tlhe center of the stage, 








| then the tableaux. 
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A Hawthorne Afternoon 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


The schoolroom stage, or that portion 
of the room which forms the stage, should 
be hung in dark green, so that the tab- 
leaux later presented shall have either 
a background like a forest, or likea 
room with green walls. The afternoon 
opens with a chorus of Spirits of the 
Manse, then comes the Prologue, and 
There should be two 
screens draped or covered in green, stand- 
ing one at right, and one at left of the 
schoolroom stave. From behind these 
screens the eight Spirits of the Manse 
appear. They wear flowing robes, their 
hair is fillet-bound, and they carry gar- 
lands of moss. The music for the chorus 


which they sing is found in ‘‘Songs of 
the West’’ by S. Baring Gould. In this 


volume the music is set to ‘‘My Sweet- 

heart Come Along, Don’t You Hear the 

Sweet Song,’’ etc., a seventeenth century 

air that is very quaint and pleasing. 
CHORUS 

From the dim world of dreams, 

Frauglit with sliadows and gleams, 

We entreat you and beckon and call 

‘feed and harken you well, 

Lend your hearts to our spell, 

Let the soul of the Past hold you thrall. 


Radiant, mystical, free, 
Unseen spirits were we, 
As we guarded tlie Manse long ago; 


| Moving soft through each room 


In the twilight’s gray gloom, 
While the fire on the heartlr flickered 
low. 


Hope and joy, these we brought, 

Peace and fair dreams we wrought 

For the Manse whose bright hearth was 
our goal. 

Oh then harken vou well, 

Lend your hearts to our spell, 

Let the tide of the years backward roll. 


The Spirits return to their places behind 
the screens, Tlien the Muse of Hawthorne 
comes forward; she wears a pale pink 
chieese-cloth robe, Grecian in its outlines. 
Her flowing hair is chapleted with laure], 
and in her hand there is a tall white staff 
is wreathed with hawthorn. Com- 
she speaks 
the Prologue. 

PROLOGU 


Ye who have known the Great Enchanter's 
art, 

Whose magic fired your brain and stirred 
your heart; 


Whose touch more potent than King 
Midas’ gold 

Wrought Tales of Tanglewood and Tales 
Twice Told; 

Whose ‘Marble Faun and Mosses from the 
Manse 


Still hold the lasting colors of romance; 

Who built for you the Hall of Fantasy 

Through whose bright portals you might 
pass and see 


‘Hester and Miriam and Goodman Brown, 


And Pvynclieon who dweltin Salem town ; 

Malvin and Endicott and Ethan Brand, 

Jolin Inglefield, and that old crone 
whose hand 

Was lent to fashioning 
of straw— 

All these through the 
ye saw! 

Stranye folk who trod thie 
England shores, 


scarecrows built 
> Enchanter’s eyes 


bleak New 


Tithing-men, Sachems, Witches, Saga- 
mores, 

Puritans, Scholars, Sceldiers, Quaker 
maids, 


Royalists splendid in their rich brocades. 
Today the Past has opened wide lier door; 
Scenes, long since gone, return to us 
once more, 
Touched with 
gold. 
K beak ancient S 


the alchemy of history’s 


Salem as it was, behold 


In the grim days when ‘‘ Witchcratt’’ was 
the cry, 

When folk declared that they saw witches 
fly 


On demgn’s broomsticks straight across 
the moon, 

While the wind piped by night a witches’ 
tune; 
When e’en by 
spoke, 
Then vanished upward through tne chim- 

nev smoke! 
Another scene will picture Merrytnount 
Where lived brave royalists wlio took no 
count 


day, intrepid Witchwives 
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Of Puritanic manners, and who sang 

And laughed till all the woods about 
them rang 

With outlaw merriment! 


see 


These you will 


Engaged in maypole dance and 
minstrelsy, 

While Puritans with grave and somber 
mien 

Condemn such lightfoot reveis on the 


green. 

These have you known on Hawthorne’s 
living page, 

Now shall you see them pictured on our 


stave. 


Grant us your patience; lend your eves 
as well, 
The rest our tableau scenes will strive to 
tell. 
The Prologue speaker returns to her 


place behind one of the green screens, 
and the tableaux beyin. Previous to 
the entertainment the young people tak- 
ing part should have made out programs 
of the tableaux, not forgetting the open- 
ing chorus and prologue. These pro- 
grams should have a border of hawthorn 
blossoms and green leaves. On them is 
written or printed the following ; 
Chorus 
Prologue 
First Tableau—A Salem Scene. 
Second Tableau--A Merryimount Scene. 
Third Tableau—-At Blacksmith Bess’. 
(Feathertop and Mother Rigby.) 
Fourth Tableau—lIn the New 
Woods. 
Fifth Tableau- 
Sixth Tableau 


England 


From the Wonder Book, 
Quaker Maid. 


For the first tableau a group of Puritans. 
In the center of the stage, apart from the 
other's cowers an old woman in’ Puritan 
garb, and wearing a long cloak. Two 
Puritans stand at right and three at left. 
Those at right are cowering, frightened. 
One of the group at left points accusing- 
ly at the old woman in the center. {is 
lips form the word *‘ witch!’’ 


For the second tableau a girl in tatter- 
ed finery sits on a green-covered box, 
while near her stands a Jad in a weather- 
worn scarlet cloak, with a fiddle which 
is poised as if he were playing it. This 
yvroup is at the right. At the left two 
or three boys and girls in gay tatters are 
posed as if dancing. In the backyround 
stands a grim Puritan with arm = imenac- 
ingly upraised. This portrays as nearly 
as possible the spirit of Merrymount. 


The third tableau represents the fa- 
mous ‘‘Scarecrow’’ story. An imitation 
forge made of box covered with black 
paper stands in the center of the stage. 
Over it, in witch-like costume stands 
Blacksmith Bess, (Mother Rigby) smiling 
and beckoning with one hand, while the 
other hand holds a bellows. That which 
she is beckoning to is a scarecrow made 
of straw, and propped up against the 
schoolroom stage, left. On the scare- 
crow’s head is a three-cornered hat, and 
it also wears a gay scarlet waistcoat. It 
has a pumpkin head, and in its mouth 
is stuck a corncob pipe. 


For the fourth tableau, a scene in the 
New England woods, a little Puritan 
maiden in quaint black dress, and white 
cap and kerchief, stands timidly in cen- 
ter of stage, wiile from behind a rock 
(the afore-mentioned green-covered hox) 
a little Indian maiden peeps at ‘her. 
Both are astonished and affrighted, and 
withal curious. 


For the fifth tableau Pandora is seen 
kneeling before the fatal box, just about 
to lift tire lid. She wears a Greek robe, 
and looks appealingly cluldish, One 
finger is on the lock of the box, and the 
otver ison her lip, signaling caution, 
and a little fear. 


The sixth and last tableau represents a 
Quaker maiden, looking calmly at a 
group of Puritans—the Quaker maid of 
so many of the Hawthorne stories, who 
was al ways dauntless even in the presence 
of her enemies. 


When the tableaux have been given, 
the curtain of the schoolroom sfage 
should be raised, and there should be a 
processsion of players, if possible. If 
not, a general grouping or tableau, as 
colorful as possible. The schoolroom 
should be decorated wiih pictures of : 
Hawthorn?. The Spirits would look well 
in suft flowing Grecian costumes of pastel } 


All by himself and gathering brambles ; 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





| ‘shades; but if these are difficult to pro- 
cure, have white sheets instead. _They 
give exquisite flowing lines if nightly 
draped, For the Puritans, dark clothes, 
black if possible. White caps, collars 
and kerchiefs made of white tissue paper. 
For the Royalists crepe paper In gay 





colors will make splendid tattered finery. 
The costume of the little Indian maiden 
is very simply executed. Other tableaux 
may be added to these already mentioned. 
Let the young people plan some of them 
themselves. They might be taken from 
‘“The Great Stone Face,"’ ‘‘ King Midas’? 
‘“The Wonder Book,’’ ‘‘Feathertop,’ 
ete. ‘‘The Spirits of the Manse’’ might 
be said to represent Joy, Mystery, Peace, 
Dreams, Hope, Aspiration. 

The music that should be played for 
each tableau can be found in Macdowell’s 
‘‘New England Idylls’? Opus 62, and in 


his ‘‘Indian Suite.’’ The most appro- 
priate are: ‘‘From an Old Garden,’ 
‘Midsummer,’ ‘‘In the Deep Wood,’’ 
‘An Indian Idyll,’? ‘‘From Puritan | 
Days.’’ | 


[Nore: The books for the students to 
read in connection with the Hawthorne 
afternoon are ‘‘Mosses from an Old | 
Manse,’? They should read in particular | 
the introduction or preface, which gives | 
so much about the life both at Salem and | 
at the old Manse; and the two stories, | 
‘‘Feathertop’? and ‘‘The Maypole of | 
Merrymount.’? | 





A Robert Louis Stevenson 
Program 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
ParT I. 

Children enter with bags and suit-cases 
for travel. They are seated in chairs in 
a row. They recite ‘Farewell to the 
Farm.’ 

First child— 

The coach is at the door at last ; 

The eager children, mounting fast 


And kissing hands, in chorus sing ; 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


’ 


Second child— 

To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


Third child— 

And fare you well for evermore, | 
O ladder at the hayloit door, 

O havloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-bye, good-bye to everything ! 
All— 

Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow ; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing ; 
Good-bye good-bye, to everything ! 


(All rise as if leaving the carriage, and 
sing, ‘‘Song of the Engine.’’ Children 
come in at the back and put up several | 
signs, as ‘‘Look Out For The Cars,’’ 
‘*Northwestern Station,’’ ete. Children | 
walk about while a conductor shouts ‘‘A1] | 
Aboard,’’ and they take their places in 
the chairs again. ) 

Third child recites, ‘‘From a Railway 
Carriage. ’’-— 

Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 
And charging along like troops in abattle, 
All through the meadows the horses and | 
cattle: 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain | 
Fly as thick as driving rain; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistie by. 

Fourth child 
Here is a child who 

ecrambles, 


clambers and 


Ilere is a tramp wito stands and gazes; | 

And there is the green for stringing the 
daisies |! 

Here is a cart run away in the road | 

Lumping along with man and load ; 

And here is a mill and there a river; 

Each a glimpse and gone forever! 


Fifth child, ‘‘The Sun's Travels’'— 


The sun is not a-bed, when I 

At night upon my pillow lie; 

Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the summy garden play, . 
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Each little Indian sleepy-head 
Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 
Day dawns beyond the Atlantic sea; 
And all the children in the West 
Are getting up and being dressed. 


(The train stops, enter children dressed 
| as an Indian, a Japanese, and an Eskimo.) 


Song, ‘Jolly Little Eskimo,’’— 
Sixth child, ‘‘ Foreign Children’’— 
Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions over seas; 


You have eaten ostrich egys, 


And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 
But it’s not so nice as mine ; 


You must often, as you trod, 


Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


All the children— 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little trosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japenee, 
O! don’t you wish that you were me? 
Eskimo, ‘‘A Thought’? — 
it is very nice to think 
The world is tnll of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


Indian, ‘‘The Rain’’— 
The rain is raining all around, 


It falls on field and tree, 


It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on tiie ships at sea. 


Japanese, ‘‘Singing’’— 


Ot speckled eggs the birdie sings, 


And nests among the trees, 


The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 

The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain, 

The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 


Song, ‘‘Wise Little Man from Japan.’’ 


Seventh 
Time.’? 
Highth 


child, 


child, 


Recitation, 


Recitation, 


Books In Winter.’’ 
Ninth child, Portions of ‘‘A Song of 


the Road’’— 


cay 


\Vinter- 


‘' Picture- 


The gauger walked with willing feet 
And aye the gauger played the flute ; 
And what should Master Gauger play 
But Over the Hills and Far Away? — 


You go with me the self-same wav— 
The self-same air tor me you play; 
For Ido think and so do you ~ 
It is the tune to travel to. 


Then follow you, wherever hie 

The traveling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civic mode ~ 
Direct your choice upon a road. 


All— 


For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go: 
And one and all go nigli and day 
Over the hills and far away! 


(Exit ail 


Part II. 


(A sheet is stretched at the back of the 


stage and the room darkened, a light is | 
| placed back of the sheet, maay children | 
jamarch behind it, casting their shadows, 


| one child steps out at the side and recites. ) 


Recitation, ‘Young Night Thought’? — 
All night long and every night, 

When my mama puts ont the light, 

I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds ot things, 
And marching in so grand a way, _ 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 


At the great circus on the green; 


’ 


For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 
At first they miove a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 


And still beside them close I keep 

Until we reach the town of Sleep. 

(One child dressed as a Bugaboo Man 
stands back of sheet.) 

All sing ‘‘The Bugaboo Man.’’ (Smith 
& Weaver Song Book. ) 

Recitation, Portions of ‘‘ My Shadow.’’ 


'I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 
| He is very, very like me from the heels 
up to the head ; 
| And I see him jump before me, when I 

jump into my bed. - 





| The tunniest thing about him is the way 
| he likes to grow— 
| Not at ail like proper children, which is 
always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like 
an India-rubber ball, 
| And he sometimes gets so 
there's none of him at all. 


little that 


| 
| One morning, very early, before the sun 
was up, 
| I rose and found the shining dew on every 
| buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
| sleepy-head, 
| Had stayed at home behind me and was 
| fast asleep in bed. 


(Child back of sheet playing with kite, 
etc.) 

Recitation, ‘‘The Unseen Playmate’’— 

i When children are playing alone on thie 


| green, 

In comes the playmate that never was 
| seen. 
| When children are happy and lonely and 
| good, 


|The Friend of the Children comes out of 
| the wood. 


Nobody heard him and nobody saw, 

His isa picture you never could draw, 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or at 
home, 

| When children are happy and playing 

alone. 


He lies in the laurels, he runs on the 
grass, 
He sings when you tinkle the musical 
lass, 
Whene’er you are happy and cannot tell 
Wily, 
The Friend of the Children is sure to be 
by! 


He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
’Tis he that inhabits the caves that you 
dig; 
*Tis he when you play with your soldiers 
of tin 
| That sides with the Frenchmen and never 
can win. 


| ‘Tis he when at night you go off to your 

bed, 

Bids you go to your sleep and not trouble 

| your head ; 

| For wherever they’re lying, in cupboard 
or shelf, 

‘Tis he will take care of your playthings 
himself! 

(Many children march again behind 

sueet, while one steps out and recites 

portions of ‘‘ Northwest Passage.’’ Shad- 

ow March— 





All round the house is the jet-black 
night; 
It stares through the window-pane ; 
It crawls in the corner, hiding trom the 
light, 
And it moves with the moving flame. 


Now nny little heart goes a-beating like 
adrum, 
With the breath of Bogie in my hair, 
And all round the candle the crooked 
shadows come, 
And go marching along up the stair. 


” 


The shadow of the balusters, the shadow 
of the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to 
bed— 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, 
With the black night overhead. 
Repeat chorus of Bugaboo Man. 
(Children in night-robes carrying 
candles, march next, while another child 
steps out and recites ‘‘In Port.’’) 


Last, to the chamber where I lie 

My fearful footsteps patter nigh, 

And come from out the cold and gloom 
Into my warm and cheerful room. 





























































The most 
issued. 


them within your reach at money 


Book is now reserved for 


New Styles and Beautiful Gar- 
ments in Your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book 


Have you neverseen a “NatIoNAL”’ 
Style Book? Is it possible that you do 
not know the style news and the pleas- 
ure it brings ? 

Let us tell you here of the Fall Style 
Book—the most wonderful book we have 
ever issued, most wonderful in its low 
prices and the beauty of its styles, 

In Tailored Suits there is no store, and 
no Style Book, that can or does give you 
an equal variety of the new fashions 
and equal value. Will you just read 
that sentence again ? 

In Coats for Women, Misses and 
Children the ‘‘Nationav’’ is, and has 
been for twenty-four years, the leading 
and the largest specialist. We do not 
believe any one can, or does, offer you 
as g.od values or as beautiful styles as 
the **NaTionat.”” 

In Dresses and Hats—here do style, 
expertness and long experience count. 
To say it’s a ‘“‘Natronav’’ Dress or Hat, 
is tosay itis beautiful and becoming 
and the last word in desirable style. 

But we list below a part of the new 
things of beauty and fashion your ‘‘Na- 
TIONAL’ Style Book will show you—and 
all, remember, at prices that actually 
save you money. 

If you want greater beauty in your 
apparel, and if you want to save at the 
very least, $5 or $10 on your Fall outfit, 
| just write for your ‘‘Nationa’’ Style 
i Book —now. 





{ 
| 





“Always Please the Customer 
—and Always Offer a Saving” 


Twenty-four years ago the ‘‘ Nationa” 
had its beginning. It was a very small 
‘“‘NationaL’’ then—small in size, but big with 
principle—with this determination :— 


‘‘Always to please the Customer—And 
Always to Offer a Saving ” 


The beginning of our 25th year sees a big ‘‘NA- 
TIONAL,” the biggest Ladies Outfitting Establish- 
mentin the world. Why, we ask you, Reader—why 
has it been the “NATIONAL” that has grown so 
large? Why have we so easily found hundreds of 
thousands o/ friends and customers? 

Could it be that this principle of saving and satis- 
faction, unbroken,- has in twenty-four years built 
the “NATIONAL”? 

This season we shall please our customers better 
even than ever before. Aud we offerthema greater 
saving. We offe ra very much greater saving. 

Because ‘“‘NATIONAL” prices grow lower as the 
“NATIONAL” grows bigger. This season, becau se of 
enormous growth, prices have again been reduced— 
prices are lower than you or we have ever known. 
So that yoursaving at the “NATIONAL” this Fall 
will be larger than ever before. 


ee 99 bf d § it MADE TO MEASURE 10-95 3 5 

NATIONA ore ul § Samples of Materials Free 7 to 

In all America the values of ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are net equaled. No one 
else can, or does, give such value, 

Soin writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask 
for samples of materials for “NATIONAL” Made- 
to Measure Suits, and state the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, uz only when asked for. 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully tail- 
pre suit, of splendid material, actually made 
our own individual measure—and the prices 

pod w as $10.95. 
“Taneine if you can your satisfaction, imagine 
the becomingness of a suit so tailored to your or- 
der and imagine your pleasure in such a bargain, 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO. 


234 W. 24th Street, . 





Just study the list of Money-Saving Prices 
quoted here—write for your “* NATIONAL” 
Style Book and see the saving and the pleas- 
ure that may be yours. 


“NATIONAL” Money - Saving Prices | 


on Ready-Made Apparel 


vn Garideho rel tedacasdarde cae’ $ .69 to$ 6.98 
Pn tetevadebwendseteenssscadhe 2.98 * 9.98 
Ladies’ Dresses........ .........4:. 6.98 ** 24.75 
House Dresses..............00..00e 96 ** 3.98 
TS adie ives 0 kescesvaescons 59 *¢ 4.98 
CREAR sr eres errr 1,49 *‘* 9.98 
MG Ses dc aueibacd priest ¥cneccece eau * 2.85 
Ladies’ Ready Made Suits.......... 9.98 ** 17.98 
Misses’ and Junior Suits........... 8.98 ** 15.98 
BRN CO occ cccccccescesvccccces $ 6.75 to $29.75 
Misses’ and Junior Coats........... 5.45 ** 16.98 
PRPMICORES seccccvcccccteccsccsesccese 4.98 ** 11.98 
Gea cclsttneWedesarsrcspcotaccess 1.95 ‘** 18.57 
Fur-Lined and Fur Coats ikcesere 12.98 ** 49.95 
Children’s Coats...............00. 1.98 * 6.75 
Children’s Dresses.................. -49 ** 1.98 
Boys Suits and Overcoats.......... 2.98 ** 9.98 
Infant’s Wear.............0.ceceeee of * 2.98 


HE Money -Saving, Pleasure - Giving, 


Your interest in this book is, therefore, the intense interest of the greater becomingness and 
stylishness, the increased beauty this book will bring you, and in the money it will save you. 


This advertisement is published solely to say to you that One “NATIONAL” 


your copy today. That is your part. 
vantage and saving this book brings,—all are yours free—just for the mere asking. 


a) [a | (ees) [Seen | [=] (Sees | (eeee| (Gama) (nemmmenrannmmnens | [=] 
EXTRA! Your Money- 
Saving “NATIONAL” Fall 


Style Book Is Ready 


Beauty - Bringing Style Book. 
interesting, informing and practical Book of Fashions ever 


The very standard of American styles — showing all the 
desirable styles,—and not only showing them for your admiration, but placing 


-saving prices. 


’ Style 
you to be sent you free by return mail. Just write for 
The pleasure and the interest and all the ad- 
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There, safe arrived, we turn about 

To keep the coming shadows out, 

And close the happy door at last 

On all tiie perils that we past. 

Then when mamma goes by to bed, 

She sliall come in with tip-toe tread, 

And see me lying warm and fast 

And in the Land of Nod at last. 

Recitation, ‘‘The Land of Nod.’’ 

{A shadow is cast now on thie sheet of 
mother bending over a child, 


Lullaby song, (Smith & Weaver Song 
Book. ) 
(NoTE: The poems in this E ntertainment are 


Child’s Garden of Verses.’’ {Ins 
The songs are from pr 
Song Book.) 


from “The 
tor Literature S-¢ 
Smith & Weaver P 


ries 5 


rimary 


Little Neighbors Moving 


Such a twitter, such a flutter, 
whirling round the eaves! 


such a 


Such: a flurry in the meadows whiere we 
lately bound the sheaves! 

Up above the purple vineyard, clear 
against the golden sky, | 

Such a stir of dusky pinions, moviny at 


the leader’s cry. 


my dears, the birds 
pretty little neighbors they, 
When the berries and the cherries 
a feast trom day to day, 
When the apples red and russet into fra- 
grant ripeness grew, 
Sweet they sang for very gladness in the 
dawn and in the dew. 


Yes, are 


going ; 


spread 


Now, though yet the air is perfumed, 
and the skies are soft and bland, 
Thrush and robin, wren and martin, 
haste to seek a kindlier strand ; 


Many a mile o’er Jand and waters do the 
tiny travelers go 

Ere they find another summer, 
chilly storm-winds blow. 


Far at sea their wings a-weary 
sail ; 


where 


sometimes 


| 
| 


no | 


greet a friendly 

Or they drop on deck, exhausted hy tie 
heating of the gale, 

Rest awhile, then, all undaunted, brave- 
ly rise and soar away 

O’er the track that leads them sately to 
the sunny southern day. 

Speed you well, my little neighbors, we 
shall miss you from our sight; 

But, before the snow and tempest, it is | 
best to take your flight. 

Spring with bugle peals will call you | 


back again to build once more 
With atwitterand a flutter, dainty dwell- 
ings near my door.—Zhe Angelus. 


Hallowe’en 


As L walked in the fields one October 
night, 
I heard a soft rustling behind me; 
’Twas old Mrs, Pumpkin, 
I’m right, 
Saying, ‘‘ Now children, 


| 


| Why, 
I'm quite sure | 


all mind me! | 








NORMAL 
October Days 


In robes of airy purple 
The distant hills are clad, 
And Autumn's horn of plenty 
The husbandman makes glad. 
The cornfields are rejoicing 
In treasures yet untold ; 
The orchard boughs are bending 
’Neath wealth ot red and gold. 


The shepherd winds are driving 
White flocks across the skies’ 
The vine’s rich interlacings 
Are clad in Tyrean dyes; 
The chestnut’s dropping largess 
The squirrels claim ; 
Adown the vale the sumac 
Hoids up its torch ot flame. 


busy 


The jaunty jay is jeering 
Atop the locust tree— 

A cynic top in teathers, 
Disdaining minstrelsy. 

The crafty crow, slow winging 
His lazy flight along, 

Reviles the woctdland chorus 
With critic croaks at song. 


The graceful maple trembles, 
A-blush with maiden shame— 
The frost king rudely kissed ler; 
Her cheeks are all aflame. 

The stately elm is crested 
With plumes of fairy gold ; 


The vine’s rich luscious clusters 
‘Imprisoned sunshine’’ hold. 
The ivy, gently clinging, 


Ilas caugiit the gnarled oak, 
His ragyed scars concealing 
Beneath the crimson cloak. 
The birch, arrayed in tatters 
’Mid this rich brotherhood, 
Clings to lis wasting treasures, 
The miser of the wood. 


The thrifty bees hold revel 
Upon the golden rod ; 
To zephyrs, gently waving, 
The purple asters nod ; 
The brooklet’s tairy island 
Ho.ds beauty’s sweet surprise ; 
There violets, in secret, 
Are painting summer skies. 
Queen Autunin’s brows are flush ing 
With warmth of amber wine ; 
Iler dreamy eyes are closing 
Oh, time most rare, divine! 
Now smiling sun-crowned Summer 
Returns with glad surprise ; 
Softly she comes, on tiptoe, 
To say her last goodbyes. 
—Henrvy Waller Graham in 
Magazine, 


About the Fairies 
Prav where are the little bluebells 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 
the little fairies have taken each 
one 
And put them on for a hood. 
And the pretty grass 


National 


gone 


where are stalks 
gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 
Oh, the fairies have taken them every 
one 
To plant in their gardens, like trees, 


' And where are the big bluebottles gone 


“It is growing quite near now to gay 
Hallowe'en, 
All the boys will be coming around 
To find some fat pumpkins all orange | 
and green, 
And to pick them as soon as they're | 


found, 
‘*Hold your chins up, look pleasant; ah! 


now that is fine, 


| 
| 
| 


They'll be sure to take pumpkins so 
sweet, 
You do not all want to be left on the 


yine 
For Thanksgiving pies boys will eat.’’ 
—filla M, Johnston, 


The Yellow Leaves 


The yellow leaves are falling, 
They flutter on the breeze, 

And tenderly are calling: 
‘*Good-bye, good-bye, dear trees|’’ 


The yellow leaves are falling, 
They tumble from on high, 

And turn to murimur softly: 
‘Good-bye, good-bye, dear sky!’’ 


The yellow leaves are falling, 
They scatter one, by one, 

And turn again to whisper: 
‘*Good-bye, good-bye, dear sun!”’ 


The yellow leaves have fallen, 
All seared and dead they lie; 
The brown earth holds them closely, 
‘*Good-bye, dear leaves, 
—Cassell's Little F 


good-bye!’’ 
Folks. 








That buzzed in their busy pride? 

Oh, 
one 

And have broken them in to ride. 


the fairies have caught them every | 


INSTRUCTOR 


Chestnut Time 


What are those upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Cowe to visit you and me, 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 
They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Ot the happy girls and boys. 


O, for happy cliestnut time, 

And the trees we love to climb! 

Shake the limbs, thd chestnuts fall, 

Leaves will try to cover all, 

We will find them, but leave inore 

For the squirrel’s winter store. 

We’ll undo their coats so neat, 

Eat the kernels yeod and sweet. 
—Malanda A. Harris. 


Autumn Leaves 


In the hush and the lonely silence 
Ot the chill October night, 

Some wizard has worked his magic 
With fairy fingers light. 

The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
Are splendid with crimson and red, 

And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 


Through the tangle of faded grasses 
There are trailing vines ablaze, 
And the glory of warmth and color 

Gleams through the autumn haze. 


Like banners of marching armies 
That farther and farther go; 

Down the winding roads and valleys 

The boughs of the sumacs glow. 





So open your eyes little children, 
| And open your hearts as well, 
Till the charm of the bright October 
| Shall fold you in its spell. 
— Angelina Wray. 


Time to Fly 


| Robin, robin, in the orchard, 

| Do vou know it’s time to fly 

| Where the sun is stre: uning southward 
| And the blue is in the sky? 


Leafy trees no more can shield you, 
| Worms will soon be hard to find. 
Hasten, robin, to tiie Southland 

From the winter's biting wind. 


| Robin fluffs his feathers bravely, 

Chirps and sings: 
me ;— 

Birds know when it's time to take their 
Autumn trip across the sea, 


‘*We are hardy little creatures; 
Worms are not our only fare; 

| We can snuggle in the pine trees 

From the cold and frosty air. 








‘*Not until Birdland is empty 
| Save for woodpecker and crow, 
Chickadee, nuthatch and junco, 
Will bluebirds and robins go.’’ 
—lHlelen M. Richardson. 


In the Orchard 


And they have taken the glowworms to | 


light their halls, 
And the crickets to sing them a song. 
And the 
their walls, 


And they’re feasting the whole nighit | 


long. 


But when spring comes with its soft mild | 


ray 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The tairies bring back what tiey’ve taken 
away, 
And give it us all again. 
— Selected . 


The Harvest Moon 


Over fields that are ripe with the swee!- 
ness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 
Over vineyards slow reaching complete- 
ness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the. yeat in her prime! 
Beam soft, mother-hearted, and tender, 
Earth lath not a holier time! 
—Margarci E. Sangster. 


great red rose leaves to paper | 


| When the fiery 
| smoke of golden haze, 
And the early trosts begin, 
Then we children have such 
and busy every one, 
Gathering the apples in. 


fun, 


It was such a pretty sight when the or- 
chard blossomed bright, 
Mav-day wreaths on every bough, 
While the petals fell below in a drift of 
rosy snow; 
But we think 1t prettier now. 
For we love the apples red, 
burning overhead. 
All a-tiptoe for a fall ; 


gnarly branch we cling, 
Till at last we pluck them all. 


On a windy winter’s night, when the fire 
is flaming brighi, 
We will bring them from the bin, 
And with peals of laughter glad, we will 
tell what fun we had 
Gathering the apples in. 





—Persis Gardiner. 


‘*Don’t plan for 


maples blaze through a 


| Said, 





| 
| 


brisk | 


blushing, | 


Up the mossy trunk we spring, to the 
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Tell Him the Truth 


The stories she read to him were thrill- 
ing enough, 
Of fairies and goblins wild, 
And the small boy has opened his big 
blue eyes 
And wondered, like any child. 
And yet with a scornful toss of his head, 
Said, ‘‘They're only a-makin’ it up.”’ 


She read him of wonderful halls of gold, 
Of diamonds and pearls so rare; 

Of caves where treasures lay hidden deep, 
And guarded with greatest care. 

But he, with a scornful toss of his head, 

Said, ‘‘They’re only a-makin’ it up.’’ 


She told him of cats with a baleful grin, 
Of mice and rats that could talk, 
Of Mr. Bull Frog and Dr. Fly, 
Of tables and chairs that could walk. 
But he, with a scornful toss of his head, 
Said, ‘‘You’re only a-makin’ it up.’’ 


So she closed the book of the fairy tales, 
And told him where sponges grew; 
Of their watery home with the fishes 
strange, 
‘Way down in the ocean blue. 
And he, with a thouglitful look on his 


face, 
Asked, ‘‘ You aren’t a-makin' it up?"’ 
She promised she’d tell him only the 
truth, 


And talked of the land of snow, 
Where the people must always wrap in 
furs, 
Where nothing but mosses grow. ; 
And he, with a sober look on his face, 
‘*That’s better than makin’ it up.’’ 


—School Education. 


Two Schools 


I put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
‘Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win a prize.’’ 


My heart came back again. 

‘‘Now where is the prize?’’ I cried. 
‘*The rule was false, and the prize was 

pain, 

And the teacher’s name was Pride.’’ 
I put my heart to school 

In the woods where the veeries sing, 
And brooks run cool and clear; 

In the fields, where wild flowers spring, 
And the blue of heaven bends near, 

‘*Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are half a fool, 

And perhaps they can teach you here.’’ 


‘‘And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam?’’ 
The answer came with a laugh and a 
song— 
‘*T find this school is home. ’’ 
—flenry Van Dyke. 
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TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 
Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply 
to RumForp to EMICAL WorkS 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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There, sate arrived, we turn about 
To keep the coming shadows out, 
And close the happy door at last 
On all the perils that we past. 


Then when mamma goes by to bed, 
She shall come in with tip-toe tread, 
And see ine lying warm and tast 
And in the Land of Nod at last. 


Recitation, ‘‘The Land ot Nod. 


(A shadow is cast now on the sieet of 
mother bending over a child, 

Lullaby song, (Smith & Weaver Song | 
Book. ) 
(NoTI The poems in this Entertainment a 
from The Child's Garden of Verses In 1 
tor Literature Series 5 The NYS A om th 


Sinith & Weaver Prima 


Little Neighbors Moving 


Such a twitter, such a flutter uch a 
whirling round the eaves! 


Suc!: a flurry in the meadows where we 
lately bound the sheaves! 

Up above the purple vineyard, clear 
avgainst the golden sky, 

Such a stir of dusky pinions, moving at 
the leader’s cry. 

Yes, my dears, the birds are poing; 
pretty little neighbors they 

When the berries and the cherric pread 
a feast from day to day, 

When the apples red and russet into fra- 
grant ripeness grew, 

Sweet they sang tor very gladness in the 
dawn and in the dew. 
Now, though yet the air is pertumed, 
and the skier ire soft and bland 
Torush and robin, wren and oiartin, 
haste to seek a kindlier strand: 
Many a mile o’er land and waters do thi 
tiny travelers yo 

Ere they find another summer, where no 
chilly storm-winds blow. 

Far at sea their wings a-weary sometime 


vreet a friendly sail; 
Or they drop on deck, exhausted | Line 
heating of the gale, 


Rest awliule, then, all undaunted, brave- 
ly rise and soar away 

O’er the track that leads them itely to 
the sunny soutien day. 

Speed you well, my little neighbor 
shall miss you trom our sight; 

But, before the snow and tempest, it 1s 


best to take your flight. 


Spring with bugle peals will call you 
back again to build once more 
With atwitterand a flutter, dainty dwell 
ings near my door The Angelus. 
Hallowe'en 
As L walked in the fields one October 
night, 


I heard a soft rustling behind me; 
’Twas old Mrs. Pumpkin, I'm quite sure 
I’in right, 
Saving, ‘‘Now children, all mind me! 


“It is growing quite near now to gay 


Hallowe'en, 
All the bows will be coming around 


To find some fat pumpkins all orange 
and green, 
And to pick them as soon as they're 
found. — 


‘*Hold your chins up, look pleasant; ah! 


now that 1s fine, 
They'll be sure to take pumpkins so 
~Wee o 
You do not all want to be lett on the 
vine 


For Thanksgiving pies bovs will eat.’’ 
lla M, Johnston, 


‘ 


The Yellow Leaves 
The vellow leaves are falling, 
Thev flutter on the breeze, 
And tenderly are calling: 
‘*Good-bye, good-by e, dear trees!’’ 


The vellow leaves are falling, 
They tumble from on high, 

And turn to murmur softly: 
‘Good-bye, good-bye, dear sky !’’ 


The yellow leaves are falling, 
They scatter one, by one, 
And turn again to whisper: 


‘*Good-bye, good-bye, dear sun!’ 


The yellow leaves have fallen, 
All seared and dead they lie; 
The brown earth holds them closely, 
‘*Good-bye, dear leaves, good-bye !"’ 
—Cassell’s Little Folks. 
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October Days 


In robes of airy purple 
| The distant hills are clad, 
| And Autumn's horn ot plenty 
The husbandman makes glad. 
The cornfields are rejoicing 
In treasures yet untold ; 
The orchard boughs are bending 


Neath wealth ot red and gold. 
The shepherd winds are driving 
White flocks across the skies’ 


The vine’s rich interlacings 
Are clad in Tyrean dyes; 

The chestnut’s dropping largess 
The busy squirrels claim ; 

Adown the vale the sumac 
Hoids up its torch of flame. 





The jaunty jay is jeering 
Atop the locust tree— 

A cynic top in teathers, 

| Disdaininyg minstrelsy. 

The crafty slow winging 
His lazv flight along, 

Reviles the woctdland chorus 
With critic croaks at song. 


crow, 


The gracetul maple trembles, 
A-blush with maiden shame 

The trost king rudely kissed her; 
Her cheeks are all aflame. 

The stately elm is crested 
With plumes of fairy gold; 


The vine’'s rich luscious clister- 
“Tmprisoned sunshine’’ hold. 
Phe ivy, gently clinging, 
Has caught the gnarled oak, 
His ravyved scars concealing 
Beneath the crimson cloak, 
Phe birch, arrayed in tatters 


’Mid this rich brotherhood, 


Clinys to lis wasting treasures, 
The miser of the wood, 

The thrifty bees hold revel 
Upon the golden rod; 


To zephyrs, gently waving, 
The purple asters nod ; 
The brooklet’s tairy island 
Hoids beauty’s sweet surprise ; 
There violets, in s¢ 
Are painting summer skit 


cret, 


Oueen Autumn's brows are flush ing 
With warmth of amber wine 5 
Hler dreamy eyes are closing 
Oh, time mo-t rare, divine! 
Now smiling sun-crowned Summer 
Returns with glad surprise ; 
Sottly she comes, on tiptoe, 
To say her last goodbyes, 
/leni Vv 


1/7 > 
Maga 


Waller Graham tn National 


THC, 
About the Fairies 


Prav where are the little bluebells 
Nhat lately bloomed in the wood? 


gone 


Why, the little fairies have taken each 
one 
And put them on tor a hood. 
And where are the pretty grass stalks 
gone 
That waved in the suminer breeze? 
Oh, the fairies have taken them every | 
one | 


To plant in their gardens, like trees. 
And where are the big bluebottles gone 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 
Oh, the fairies have caught them every 
| one 
| And have broken them in to ride, 
And they have taken the glowworms to 
light their halls, 
And the crickets to sing them a song, 
And the great red rose leaves to paper 
their walls, 
And they're 


long. 


feasting the whole night 


But when spring comes with its soft mild 
Tay 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The tairies bring back what tiiey’ve taken 
away, 
And give it us all again. 
— Selected . 


The Harvest Moon 


Over fields that are ripe with the sweet- 
ness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 


ness, 

Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime! 
| Beam soft, mother-hearted, and tender, 

| Earth hath not a holier time! 
— Margaret sz. Sangster. 





| ‘*Not until Birdland ig empty 


Over vineyards slow reaching complete- | 
On a windy winter's night, when the fire 


Chestnut Time 


What are those upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps tliat tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me, 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 
They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Ot the happy girls and boys. 


O, for happy chestnut time, 

And the trees we love to climb! 
Shake the limbs, thé chestnuts fall, 
Leaves will try to cover all, 

We will find them, but leave more 
For the squirre]l’s winter store. 
We’ll undo their coats so neat, 

Eat the kernels geod and sweet. 


Matanda A. flarris. 


Autumn Leaves 


In the linsh and the lonely silence 
Of the chill October night, 

Some wizard has worked his imagic 
With fairy fingers light. 

The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
\re splendid with crimson and red, 

And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 

Through the tangle of faded grasses 
There are trailing vines ablaze, 
And the glory of warmth and color 

Gleams through the autumn laze. 


Like banners of marching armies 
That farther and farther go; 

Down the winding roads and valleys 
The boughs of the sumacs glow, 


So open your eyes Jittle children, 
And open your hearts as well, 
Till the charm of the bright October 
Shall fold you in its spell. 
elugelina Wray. 


Time to Fly 
Robin, robin, in the orchard, 
Do vou know it’s time to fly 
Where the sun is streaming southward 
And the blue is in the sky? 


Leafy trees no more can shield you, 
Worms will soon be hard to find. 

Hasten, robin, to the Southland 
From the winter's biting wind. 


Robin fluffs his feathers bravely, 
Chirps and ‘*Don'’t plan 
mc ° 
Birds know when it’s time to take their 
Autumn trip across the sea, 


for 


sings; 


‘We are hardy little creatures; 
Worms are not our only fare: 
We can snuggle in the pine trees 
From the cold and frosty air. 


Save for woodpecker and crow, 
Chickadee, nuthatch and junco, 
Will bluebirds and robins go.”’ 


—/lelen M. Richardson. 
In the Orchard 


When the fiery maples blaze through a 
-moke of golden haze, 

And the early trosts begin, 
Then we children have such 
and busy every one, 
Gathering the apples in. 


fun, brisk 


It was such a pretty sight when the or- 
chard blossomed bright, 
Mav-day wreaths on every bough, 
While the petals tell below in a drift otf 
rosy snow; 
But we think 1t prettier now. 


For we love the apples red, blushing, 
burning overhead. 
All a-tiptoe for a fall ; 
Up the mossy trunk we sprin 
gnarly branch we cling, 
Till at last we pluck them all. 


go 
&) 


to the 


is flaming bright, 
We will bring them from the bin, 
And with peals of laughter glad, we will 
tell what fun we had 
Gathering the apples in. 
—Persis Gardiner. 
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Tell Him the Truth 


The stories she read to him were thrill- 
ing enough, 
Of fairies and goblins wild, 
| And the small boy has opened his big 
blue eyes 
And wondered, like any child. 
And yet with a scornful toss of his head, 
Said, ‘‘ They're only a-makin’ it up.’’ 


She read him of wonderful halls of gold, 
Of diamonds and pearls so rare; 

Of caves where treasures lay hidden deep, 
And guarded with greatest care. 

But he, with a scornful toss of his head, 

Said, '‘ They're only a-makin’ it up.”’ 


She told him of cats with a baleful grin, 
Of mice and rats that could talk, 
Of Mr. Bull Frog and Dr. Fly, 
Of tables and chairs that could walk. 
3ut he, with a scornful toss of his head, 
Said, ‘‘You’re only a-makin’ it up.’’ 


So she closed the book of the fairy tales, 
And told him where sponges grew ; 
| Of their watery home with the fishes 
strange, 
‘Way down in the ocean blue. 
And he, with a thoughtful look on his 
face, 
Asked, ‘‘ You aren't a-makin’ it up?’’ 


She promised she’d tell him only the 
truth, 
And talked of the land of snow, 
Where the people must always wrap in 
furs, 
Where nothing but mosses grow. 
And he, with a sober look on his face, 
Said, ‘‘That’s better than makin’ it up.”’ 
—School Educatiou. 


Two Schools 


| I put my heart to school 

| In the world where men grow wise. 

“*Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win a prize.’’ 


| My heart came back again. 
| ‘**Now where is the prize?’’ I cried. 
‘*The rule was false, and the prize was 
pain, 
And the teacher's name was Pride.’’ 


I put my heart to school 
| In the woods where the veeries sing, 
And brooks run cool and clear; 

In the fields, where wild flowers spring, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 

‘*Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are half a fool, 

And perhaps they can teach you here.’’ 


‘‘And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam?’’ 
The answer came with a laugh and a 
song-— 
‘'T find this school is home. ”’ 
-flenry Van Dyke. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a. 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 





Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cen‘s 
to Rumrorp CremicaL Works, Providence, lt. 1. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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4 Solid Gold Bar Pin, $2.00 





Solid Gold Srocok, 
Pearls 


* 


157 i $2.50 


Solid GCaid Ring; 
Pearl 








Because a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
prices—I save one-third. 

Because 
conditionally guaranteed. 

Because they deliver free and guarantee the safe arrival of my order. 


¢ nt of 
2 1% : 
oe 144 $100.00 ae 
ache Fine White Perfect Diamond, 
Z o \o” 14K Mounting 
av? ) 
149 $1.25 
Solid Gold Ring, 
Coral 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


° 





SEND FOR OUR FREE 


CATALOG 





I shall receive goods of the highest quality in beautiful boxes—goods that are un- 


Because it is easy to shop from their illustrated catalog—one list of goods—one remittance, 


and my shopping is done. 
Because they are reliable—any banker anywhere will tell me so. 


_ Because, just for the asking, | will receive their beautiful 200-page book, eaperse over 10,000 


splendid articles svitable for Christmas and other gifts. 
Because [| shall receive prompt service and big value. 
money—nobody can do more. 


I will write for their FREE ealie today—NOW. 


They will satisfy me or return my 


Bairb-Nortu Co. 


@ 662 BroapSt Provinence Ruopels.ann. 















DIRECT F _— sage eal _— SAVE ONE THIRD 















Solid 


Eastern Star 


















Regular catalog goods at catalog prices, shown actual size unless otherwise stated. 


Baird-North Co. Manufacture and Sell Direct to the User. 


I WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG. 
Buying direct from their workshop, | pay factory 
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Pin 


i” Sterling 
Silver Ring, 
ise Matrix 





AGoid Filled Signet Ring 
© Old English Letter, 
1Se extra 















336 50c 
Gold Filled Ring, 
Whitestone 






SearfiPin, 

Signet 

o Monogram, 
25c Extra 























































Chiffon 
Blouse 






































Original SIEGEL COOPER & CO0., Chicago 
We Made and Satisfied During the Year 1912 


OvER ONE MUOILEION 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


FREE Catalog 157 Pages 
Paris, London and New York Styles at CHICAGO Prices 
Our pol to give Big Values, the Latest Styles, 

nd Guar Absolute Batis- 

u ip our bu 
for Your FREE Copy To-day. 


$25.09 Plush $] 3.95 


Coat for 
No.19 P27. This strikingly hand- 


some coat is made of a beautiful 
quality silk seal plush, a lus- 
trous and luxurious fabric 
of unusual heavy close piles 
so heavy, in fact, that it 
could be easily mistaken 
for the venuine sealskin, 

© The cout is made becom- 








ntee of 









iness 








h j 
Write 





; ingl semi-litting and 
sinuwle breasted, closing 
with a large silk braid 
double srog ornament 

, und plush covered but- 
» tons. Theshawl collar 

4 extends almost to the 
waist line in graceful 
tapering reveres, The 
leeves are stylishly de- 
void of fulness and fin 
ished with deep turned 

} back cuffs, At the bot- 
tom, the coat is slashed 
, ateach sideseam to pro- 
vide necessary room 
i} iness and convenience 
when walking Riehly 


” lined with an exeellent qual. 
ity heavy durable Guaranteed 
“ey Satin. We recommend this 
> Ymodel as a faultless winter 
thlih, serviceable 
nally low priced. 
whkonly, Women’s sizes 

# to 44) bust measure, 
about 54 inches long, or 
Misses and small women, 
$2 - G4 - 46 ust measure, 
‘ tdsinches long. 
Delivered Free 
Chieago to Your 


$13.95 


coat, * 
and una 
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“and Muff 










$6.00 Gray Manchurian j{ 
Wolf Fur Set , $3.95 ae 


No. 74 P 29. 
hie Gra n 
Wolf Fur Set,warm, 
d durable, 
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ve ere Collar 
! full in # 
’ ending in two 4% 
long f It ls on each 
ide Che large pillow 
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* $4.00 Dressy 
4,‘ Waist for only $2.50 


No.6P 28. This beautiful 
Chiffon Blouse copied 
after a late Parisian 
Model. Itis made 
of a splendid qual- 
ity Chiffon, which 
is daintily em- 
broidered by 
hand in a pret- 
ty floral de 
sign. Thesilk 
mull founda- 
tion is ef- 
fectively 
trimmed 
with bands 





$2.50 


























contrasting 
color giving 
an attractive 
finish. Over 
«this the em 
e broidered Chif- 
i © fon is gracefully 
draped showing 

just enough of the 
trimmed foundation 

to give it a beautiful 
——” effect. The collar and 
yoke are formed with 

fine Shadow lace and piped with messaline to match silk 
mnels, The three-quarter set sleeves are piped with mes- 
Comes in 


$250 





i 

ine and have undersleeves of Shadow lace, 
avy blue, gray or black, sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
“e, Price Delivered Free from Chicago to Your Home 


QUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not pleased 
(more than satisfied) 
with any article, return 
it at our expense and 
we will refund your 
money as cheerfully 
as_we accept it. 
















24 
HOUR 


SERVICE 








Address Dept. P for FREE 157-Page Catalog 
/THE ORIDINAL 
The Big Store agp Chicago’ Economy Center | 





=CHICAGO= 








ers of 


| of the collector upon 


| gained 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in school- 
There is uo fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints’’ and pupils’ 


work, 
“Funny Sayings.’ 


, 


Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 
Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
Limit each manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—ex- 
ceptin “Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 
interesting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


tion for it, 
opportunity to be represented, 


Halifax, Alstead, N, H. 


Club Motto—-October 


‘*The first hour of the morning is the 
rudder of tlie day.”’ 


Memory Gem for October 


You find yourself refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful people. Why not make 
earnest effort to confer that pleasure on 
others? You will find half the battle is 
if you never allow yourself to 


say anything gloomy.—L. M. Child. 
An Insect Collection and Arithmetic 


Device 


Dear-Hel p-One-Anothers :— 


| collections. 


| select 


One of the most helpful fall Nature 
Studies I have ever used is that of insect 


the autumn ask each pupil to collect all 
the different insects that they — find. 
These collections are kept at school and 
as each new specimen is brought in it is 
used as a new lesson or review. 
the middle of October have each one 
the best from his collection, stat- 
ing his reasons for choosing those par- 
ticular ones. This is a good review. 
From these I selected the most perfcet 
framing. By framing them under 
glass they are available for future study 
during the winter if desired. This is 
much better than the alcohol which de- 
strovs the beauty of some very delicately 
formed insects; moths, for instance. 
It is very easy to frame them if one is 
careful. Cut a mat of pasteboard the size 
of your frame. 
medicated 


for 


cotton, Crush moth 


As soon as school, begins*in | the most part. 


| carried away and burned. The long,joint- 


About | 


| 





| of it stretch away mile after mile. 


| As soon as they cl:ange to another State, 
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cL Mother J Sister a 


it 6 ie 





| 

[You write that you have taught also | 
in Illinois, and found the Club helpful | 
there, too. I wonder if Illinois teachers | 
are busier than others! For so many of 
our Club members, who send manuscript 
now, say, ‘‘I used to teach in Illinois.’’ 


they begin to write!—j. H.] 
From Hawaii 

Dear Help-One-A nothers ;— 

Would you like to hear from one of 
your readers, away out here in Ilawaii? | 

Have you ever been in a sugar-mill? 
Sugar is king in Hawaii. Every one here, 
to the smallest school child, knows how 
sugar-cane grows. Immense plantations | 
The | 
sugar-cane is cut by Japanese laborers for 
The sword-like leaves are 





ed stalks are loaded on cars and taken to 
the mill. Every plantation has its mill; 
From the track the stalks are elevated by 
means of a cable.to an opening some fect 
from the ground, The inside of the mill 
is a maze of huge bands, wheels, troughs | 
and tanks. The cane enters through a 


| door high in the side of the mill, is cut 


balls into a fine powder and sprinkle the | 


cotton generously with this. This is an 
excellent proof against moths. Then 
carefully arrange the insects upon this. 
It delights the children to write the name 
a narrow slip of 


| paper and paste it below his insect. Now 


| colored butterflies. 


carefully lay tie glass upon this. The 
in place, The cotton wakes a beautiful 
background, especially for the brilliantly 
All that ts left to do 
now is to place the frame in place, cau- 
tiously turn all over and tack in the back, 


| which is of thin backing. 


The frame may be one from an old dis- 
carded picture if it isdeep enough, At 
one place the children furnished it them- 
selves, each bringing a nickel. The plain 


| oak frames are the most desirable and the 


| found helpful. 


prettiest. This collection is not only a 
| chart and decoration tor the room but an 
excellent production for the spring 
| exhibit. 
| * x % 

I found Aritmhetic the hardest of 


studies to keep from being monotonous 
so I am giving one of the methods I 
At the beginning of the 


| recitation I asked a pupil to pass to the 


| it finished the problem. 


board and I stated the problem. The 
as soon as one was found the first to see 
This is a splen- 
did plan for holding the attention of the 
class. Assoon as they became thoroughly 
familiar with the subject matter I ap- 
pointed two to go to the board. The ob- 


| ject was to be the first to finish. The 
class made corrections as before. In the 


intermediate grades where so much rep- 
etition and drill are necessary this is a 
very good method as it not only creates 
interest but leads to rapidity and accuracy 
as well.—A. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


| wharves, 


; val - ; kL > . © © 2 > } . 
insects sink into the cotton and are held | Oahu, but most of sugar is taken to the 


| but this school would take a prize as 


| place in the Coachella 
| school building is a long frame structure, 


| fourteen boys and seven. girls, and their 
L |ages range from five to seventeen, and 
class watched carefully for mistakes and | 


aint iid wrk fli 4 | where it is run into boilers and boiled, 
~ Ss wo ay- | 


and slashed into place by men standing 
on either side of the door. It is carried 
along and forced between huge knife 
rollers. After going tirough a series of 
these the juice has all been extracted and 
is carried away in troughs from under 
the roilers, to be mixed with lime water. 
It is then carried up to the boiling room 


ofteu being tested. The pulp is burned. 
When the sap has been boiled sufficiently 
it is poured into vacuum vats and in 
these it is whirled at tremendous velocity, 
until the dark, sticky, granulated stuff 
that looked like molasses is turned into 
a light brown sugar. The sugar is loaded 
into sacks, weighed, the sacks are sewed 
shut, loaded onto cars and carried to the 
There is one sugar refinery on 
United States for refining. —M. U., 
Hawaii, Kauai, 
A School Below Sea Level 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I have before seen low-down schools 





1? 


being the ‘‘low-downdest Martinez 
Indian Day School, is 142 feet dc/low sea 

Jevel, four miles from Salton Sea. Our | 
school grounds are said to be the prettiest 
Valley. The 


divided into one class room and roonis 
for the teacher, and tlie children’s bafl- 
room. The yard is set in grass and shaded 
by palm, cottonwood and willow trees. 
Artesian water is piped to the building 
from a flowing well. 

The school enrollment is twenty-one, 


the grades as high as the fourth. 
The Indian Day School is very like 
the county rural school. The children 


coming to school for the day and return- 

ARATE 

When "'y Murine Eye Remedy 
ese ey Eg tg am one A 
Try itfor , We yave es an 

Yo air Geonniened Eyelids, Illustrates Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 


Ey e Ss pounded by our Oculists—not a‘ Patent 
edicine” but used in successful Physi- 

N d cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
e e dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 

Ca F° @ "ve Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 2%e-50e. 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 











A Free Copy of Practical Selections 


ing subscription to either NORMAL INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY PLANS, whether your 
order be for either journal separately, both in conrbination or either or both in 
combination with any other journal or book offered by us. 

Renew Promptly 
Thereby securing the benefit of the book at once and throughout the school year. 

Your Copy of Practical Selections 

Awaits your action—don’t delay, send in your subscription or renewal order and 
the book will be forwarded at once—without your even asking for it. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


is sent promptly to each per- 
son subscribing for or renew- 








| itysselected human 
match any ordinary shade. 





Don’t lose your fresh girlish beauty! Pompei 
Massage Cream has helped many a mother to look 
so young that people who have-seen mother and 
son together have said, ‘Is she that boy’s mother 
or his sister ?"’ What’ a ‘beautiful compliment! 
Many women know that such a compliment is often 
made possible by the use of Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Wrinkles and saggy skin are kept. away; 
dead or sallow skins are given new life, and skin 
health is made lastingly possible if Pompeian is used. 
Get the original Pompeian that severak- million 
women have used for years. 50,000 dealers sell’it, 
For years you have heard about Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Send now for trial jar, 6¢ (coin or stamps). 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 205 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 








LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 
We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the 
largest of its 
kind in the 
worl.l,enables 
us to quote 
surprisingly 






















Our New T formati 
forming complete co 
dressed in latest Pari 
mode. Made of 16 ineh 
guaranteed first Jow prices, 
Natural Curly hair, Goods list- 
Special Price $9.85 ¢4 below 

are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
hair and to 








quality 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
134 oz. 18 in, $0, ‘ $1.95 


20 in 
n 








2 oz. “0 in, 1,3 22 3,00 
n 1, 24 in J 
F moe 26 in \ 7 
Zoz, 26 in, 41.45 30 in 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless, 
22 in. Natural Wavy 
2-Stem (double) 24 in, Wavy 
Switeh ° ° - « 
8-Stem (triple) 26 in. Wavy 
Switch : - - ° 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches - - 50e to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies and Men’s . $5 to $50.00 | é 
Send long sample of your hair® 
and describe article you want. 
willsend prepaid on approval. If (44 
you find it perfectly satisfactory ¥ 
and a barcain, remit the price. If 
not return to us, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a littie more 
expensive ; ask for 
estimate. 


Switeh, 


£'% 







Write for*this new 
HAIR BOOK 

just off the press—the larg- 

est and handsomest Book 
we ever publi-hed. We 
want every wom:n to write 
for ite Beautifully illus- 
trates all the latest Paris 
fashions in Hair and quotes 
lowest prices. This book also 
contains valuable instructions 
on ‘Beauty Culture by Self 
Treatment,’ which every wo- 
man wants. Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 1910, 209 State Street, Chicago 

Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


A Beautiful Complexion and 
a Graceful Figure. 


The World's Greatest Facial Rem- 
*edy Restores Injured Complexions 
to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

j If your blood is impure, or if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of the face or 
nose, a muddy sallow skin or any 
blemish under the skin. you nee 
Dr. James P. Campbell's Safe Ar- 
senic Complexton Wafers. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion. skin and form are wonderfully effective 
and are absolutely safe and harmless. Used by Beauti- 
ful Women for 27 years. ’ 

$1.00 per Box. (Full 30 day treatment). 

Sold by all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid 
in plain cgver from 

RICHARD FINK CO., 

Dept. 68, 415 Broadway, New York City, 

Send 10 cents in stamps for sample box. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolute! guarantee to teach shorthand complete fn only 
thirty days. % ou can learn in spare ee eres home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. d@’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to te—easy to read. simp! Practical.* 
S iy. Sure. No ruled lines--no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list t comes 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and y 
entire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system fi phers, private 
zi pap pe Py ot /raies ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, lk ans iness men may now 
can Gonhand for thele Does not take continual 
other systems. Our graduates 
tions soureeee re. Send to-day for booklets, 
etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Readers 





of Normal Instructor 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in every 
locality the International Institute of 
Music of New York will give free td our | 
readers a complete course of instruction | 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, Cello or | 
Sight Singing. In return they simply | 
ask that you recommend their Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other: yet, by their wonderfully simple 
aud thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

Tne lessons are sent 
are so simple and 
recommended to any 
child who can read English. 
graphs and drawings make everything 
plain. Under the Iustitute’s free tuition 
offer you will be asked to pay only a 
very small amount (averaging 14 cents a | 
week) to cover postage and the trecessary 


weekly. They 
that they are 
or little 

Photo- 


easy 


person 


sheet music. : 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 


The International Institute has suc- 
cessfully taught others and can success- 


fully teach you, even if you know ab- 
solutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet, which 
explains everything. It will convince 
you and cost you nothing. Address your | 
letter or postal card to International 
Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
340 B, New Work, N. Y. 


ART Scholarship 
FREE!,- 


A wonderful opportunity to a 
limited number who write at 
once. If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare an undeveloped 
artist. Youneed only slight train- 
ang to develop your accomplish- 
ment. In order to prove the won- 
derful success of our exclusive 
methods, we will give away a //ted number of full 
scholarships absolutely free. No need to leave home 
or your present employment, We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, right at home, by mail. Allwe 
ask is that you devotea part of your spare time to these absor!- 
ingly interesting lessons. Hundreds of eathusiastic students 
and graduates prove the wonderful success of our methods. 


$20 to $ic0 a Wee Easily earned by. 


competent artists. 
ae ee Re ay 2 oe i 














Demand for trained 
men and women greater now than ever before. We teach you 
every branch, Great artists your instruc ors. Same methods 
of teaching as are in use in tne great ate..ers of Paris. 


Write Now for handscme prospecius and Free Scholar- 


s ship Offer. Don’t wajiaminute. Ifyou want 
to know” how you may achieve success and prominence 
through talents which you may not evn dream you pussess, 
then write for our Special Limited Offer zoday. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUZE, Studio 326¢ ,Omaha, Neb. 
SO AAR ETF NER STN sss: EOE SD OSES 


MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sellthem, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


























-adjourns .o the shade of the trees. 


| your size and surface. 
' smile is seen on the faces of the children 


| story. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ing home at night. In this way they 
teach something of what they have 
learned to their parents. The course of 
study, as far as practicable, couforms to 
that of the county publie school with 
the exception that greater stress is laid 
on industrial training. The boys are 
taught farming by a competent farmer, 
and the girls sewing and general house- 
work by the matron. The girls seem to 
have quite remarkable skill in sewing, 
often at home ‘cutting dresses in the latest 
styles without patterns. 
is made under supervision. 
has his individual garden, and seems to 
enjoy watching the plants grow. The 


| varden requires frequent irrigation and 
| cultivation. 
the premises and washing of the towels | 


The janitor work, care of 


is done by the children. Each child is 
required to bathe every week. Our motto 
is ‘‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness.’’ 
Instrretion in the cause, prevention, and 
treatment of tuberculosis is given each 
week and the idea that pure air and 
cleanliness are vital necessities is con- 
stantly impressed upon the 
The climate is so mild that windows and 
doors are kept open all the time, but to 
make sure of the air being pure calis- 
thenic cxercises are given 
When the heat is oppressive the school 
We 
are trying to fit the Indian boy so he may 


outdoors. | 


A school garden | 
Kach child | 


children. | 


be able to make a living on lis farm and | 


the girl to be a home maker.—F. A. Q. 


Thermal, Calif. 
Deserts 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

The children of the primary grades are 
very fond of making deserts on the sand 
table. 

When studying the Sahara Desert allow 
pupils to place the sand upon the table 
and smooth off as required. 
are arranged the oases, or fertile spots. 
The material for this and other interest- 
ing featu-es can be brought by the chil- 
dren. Evergreen and moss which can be 
gathered by the boysof the school can be 
placed on the desert for the oases, The 
girls can make tents of cloth or paper, 


Upon this | 


serving as homes for the Arabs and other | 


wandering tribes which frequent such 
places. 

The children can form pyramids and 
place on the desert, supvestive of the 
Nile regions. Then the caravan can be 


| formed by animals and miniature people 


taken from some Noah’s Ark which, 
doubtless, is found in many homes, The 
camels can be loaded with products of 
the neighboring countries—EK, J. D. 
Maine. 

Geography Helps 
Dear- fTelp-One-Anothers :— 

My pupils are fond of being named 
for the countries or states of the continent 
which we are taking up for study. Eacli 
pupil is supposed to find out everything 
he can about the country for which he is 
named and, at any time, when called 
upon, to tell everything he knows of 
the situation, surface, drainage, cilies, 
people, industries and commercial ad- 
vaiutages of it. 

We have just been studying the con- 
tinent of Europe and to each pupil a 
country was assigned. Where there are 
not enough countries I give out large 
cities or rivers until each has a geo- 
graphical name. Much interest is mani- 
fested and not a little rivalry, as each is 
auxious to find out all he can of his own 
country. Each pupil in the grade is sup- 
posed to know about every other pupil's 
country and to make corrections if! 
necessary. 

Occasionally I call for a country when 
conducting a recitation in this way. 
‘*Russia,’’ I would like you to tell us of 
Immediately a 


for they are fond of being called by a 
new natne. ‘‘Russia’’ rises and answers 
the question correctly and as many more 
as may be asked. 

‘*Vrance’’ may tell us of her indus- 
tries,’ I call. Then ‘‘France’’ tells her 
‘*Austria,’’ what mines can you 
boast of? and this child tells all about 
the salt mines and the wonderful works 
within. He will never forget those salt 
mines. 

Again, I ask ‘‘England’’ to send a 
cargo of goods, and that country will tell 
what his load consists of aud where the 
vessel will be sent. 

Some countries often prove less inter- 
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Home Study Never Failed 
To Achieve 
Its Object 


We want to place the facilities of our School entirely at your 





when taken by an earnest teacher under such com- 
petent direction as is guaranteed by the time-tried 
Interstate organization. There is work you must 


do; there are studies you must master; there are 





objective points you must reach, if you would not 
ot 


There 


stand stillor even be forced out your place by 


those who are more ambitious, is little to 


the meaning of genius except the ability and the 
determination to work. 


command, so your progress may be sure and certain, 
you owe it to yourself and to those who 





You know you ought to spend some 






time every week in educational advancement ; 
employ you. And do not overlook the fact—proved iu hundreds of cases—that success in 
study with us means a better school and a better salary next year. 


This Is The School For You 


State 


paiustaking, efficient 





honored at face value in Over twenty Universities, Normal 





Our diplomas are 
Schools and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned 









»y honest, 





credits, 





service. You may not desire such 


























but we ask you to note their significance. 






DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 

ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 

Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping 


a schoo] 
Tut 
that 


study with 
that 
is not another 


You cannot afford to 








whose standard is below of 


INTERSTATE ; 
is up to our grade, 






there 














teachers of your County 






How many 
Elementary Economics 


























hold better certificates than yours? It is Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
. wey area : elf” Grammar and Analysis History of Education 

possible with our iclp to put yourself } erete aes Educational Psychology 
» . calles Pip be sal omposition an hetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
among those of highest grade. It will Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
notcost you much to study with us; we General History Physical Geography 

, ’ : ’ , usic Elementary Agricuiture 
will let you pay your tuition fee inreason- Drawing Botany 








ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAcH SudJecT 1s A COURSE 
First Year Latin 
Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 

Eng: and Ar, Literature 





You should 









mouthly installments, 
cousider NOW 


year. Write your needs to-day. 


able 
Arithmetic 


Elementary Grammar 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 


your necessities for uext 




































Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient Histary 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL $=: HN te 
SPECIAL COURSES United States History 
Pharmacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 







Primary Methods 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 









OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 So.Wabash Ave. Chicago 
















ADORESS .oc- sr seesereceeeeceeeers 
Normal Lnustructor—October 


100 OF Aen ee semen cnnaes oe 












Ask the man with whom you talk typewriters 
if he has a machine with 
Combination Column 
Selector and 
Paragrapher. 










If he has, then 
his typewriter 
isa VISIBLE 
MODEL 190 


Smith Premier 


The Combination Column Selector and Paragrapher is the latest 
labor saving idea in typewniting. 

It saves 10 to 20 per cent. of the time and labor according to the 
nature of the work; and it does it in the simplest manner—by keyboard 
control of the carriage movements. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter, Model 10, has Fourteen new 
features—all of vital importance in producing the best and quickest work 

Let us send you a Smith Premier catalog, describing them all. 





Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Minerals, etc., in full colors, absolutely true to life and natu 

























































































































sects, 


The only color plates of the kind in the world. 
exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention. 


75,000,000 printed, 
‘«The 
These 
the page and escape.— 

The pictures are astonishingly good. 
retreat, ‘‘Slab Sides.’’—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


wonderful. 


delicate coloring in your Passenger Pigeon is a marvel of art.’ 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


E,Liorr Cours. 


gex’Please Order by Number. Sample Picture Free. 

























































BIRDS BIRDS BIRDS 
6001 Nonpareil, 6 iis ) Ring-necked Pheasant. 6386 Short-billed Dowitcher, 6175 
( Resplendent Trogon, ) Yeilow-breasted Chat. 6387 Great-tailed Grackle, 6178 
6008 Mandarin Duck. Crowned Pigeon, 6393 Owl Parrot. 6179 
6005 Australian Parrakeet, | 6122 Red-eyed Vireo. 6396 Marble Murrelet. 6154 
6006 Cock of the Rock t Fox Sparrow, 6401 Crested Curassow, 6186 
6008 Yellow-throated Toucan. Bob-white, 6402 Harlequin Duck, 6187 
6009 Red-rumped ‘Tanager Passenger Pigeon, 644 Dovekie. 6190 
6010 Golden Orlole 126 Short-eared Owl, 6409 Audubon’s Oriole. 6191 
6011 American Blue Jay 6127 Rose Cockatoo, 6410 Marbled Godwit. 6194 
6012 Swallow-tailed Indian Rol- | 6128 Mountain Partridge. 6412 Surf Scoter. 6198 
ler. 6129 Least Bittern, 64118 Sanderling. : 6202 
6013 Red-headed Woodpecker, | 610° Bald Pate Duck. 6419 Great Northern Shrike. 6203 
6014 Mexican Mot Mot. 6131 Purple Finch, 6420 Brandt’s Cormorant. 6209 
6016 American Robin 6132 Ied-bellied Woodpecker. 6126 Rufous Hummingbird. } 6211 
6017 American Kingfisher | 6133 Sawwhet Owl, 7 White-Throated Sparrow, | 6216 
6018 Blue-mountain Lor 6134 Black Swan. Parula Warbler. | 6: 
6019 Red-winged Blackbird. 6135 Snowy Plover, Yellow-bellied. Flycatcher, | 6: 
6020 Cardinal, or Red Bird 6186 Lesser Prairie Hen Olive-sided Flycatcher. | 
6021 B vird 6137 Black Duck, Tree Sparrow. 
6022 Barn Swallow 6138 Wilson's Petrel Pine Grosbeak, 
6023 Brown Thrasher 6140 American Coot, 2 Field Sparrow. 
6024 Je pan Pheasant, 614L Tvory-billed Woodpecker, | 6443 Carolina Wren, 
6025 Be ink, 612 American Sparrow Hawk, | 6444 Black-poll Warbler 
6026 American Crow 6113 Silver Pheasant. 6449 White-eyed Vireo. 
6027 Flicker, 6144 Scaled Partridge. * | 6450 Rivoli Hummingbird. 
6025 Black Tern, 6145 Ovenbird. | 6401 Worm-eating Warbler, 
6020 Mendow Lark. 6146 American § Three-toed | 6452 Chipping Sparrow. 
6030 Great Horned Owl Woodpecker. 6457 Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
6031 Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 6147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 6458 King Rail. 
60382 Canada Jay 6148 Nightingale. 6459 Brown-headed Nuthatch, 
6033 Purple Gallinule 6149 Roseate Spoonbill, 6460 Sharp-Shinned Hawk. 
6034 Smith’s Lougspur. G150 Dickeissel, 6465 Blue-headed Vireo, 
6035 American Red Crossbills, 6151 Dusky Grouse. 6466 California Thrasher. 6300 
6036 California Woodpecker, 6153 South American Rhea 6468 Broad-winged Hawk. 6308 
6087 Pied-billed Grebe, 6154 Bay-breasted Warbler, 64173 Winter Wren, 6366 
6058 Bohemian Waxwing 16155 Black-necked Stilt. | 6474 Lecont’s Sparrow, 6374 
6039 Long-billed Marsh Wren 6156 Pintail Duck. | 6475 Northern Phalarope. 6397 
6040 Arizor Jay | 61 17 Double Yellow-headed 1} ar- | 6476 Hairy Woodpecker. ¥ 6413 
GOAL Sereect | rot. | 6481 Black-chined Hunimning- | 6421 
6042 Orch 6158 Magnolia Warbler. | bird, 6482 
6013 Mars} | 6159 Great Blue Heron. | 6482 Burrowing Owl. 6438 
6044 Scissor itcher, 6161 Brunnich’s Murre, | 6483 Audubon’s Warbler. 6440 
6045 B k-capped Chickadee | 6162 Canada Goose. | 6184 Red-backed Sandpiper. 6446 
6046 Prot) ytary Warbler 6163 Brown Creeper, | 6489 Green Heron, 6447 
6047 Indigo B ird, | 6164 Downy Woodpecker, 6490 Varied Thrush, 6448 
6048 Night Ha 6165 Old Squaw Duck, 6497 Swallow-tailed Kite. 6454 
6049 Wood rh rus sh 6166. White-faced Glossy Ibis. 6498 Alice’s Thrush, 6456 
6050 Catblr 6i67 Arkansas Kingbird. 6005 Palm Warbler, 6470 
6051 Ve throated Vireo 6169 Wilson's Snipe. 606 Long-billed Curlew. 6479 
6 American Mockingbird 6172 Prairie Hen 6507 Everglade Kite. 6487 
6058 Black-crowned Night! 6177 Wilson’s Tern, 6508 Grasshopper Sparrow, 6494 
On. 6180 Loon. 6518 Philippine Yellow-breasted | 6534 
ed Guill. 6183 Least Sandpiper. Sunbird 6575 
ead Shrike 6185 American Herring Gull, 6514 Great Gray Owl. 6583 
niore Oriole, 6188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 6515 Green-crested Flycatcher, 
y Owl. 1692 Pectoral Sandpiper. 6516 Louisiana Water Thrush, 
hanawer 6193 Kinebird of Paradise. Pileated Woodpecker, 6152 
Grouse, 6196 Tufted Puttin, 3} Arkansas Goldfinch, 6160 
nd White Creeping | 6199 Red-headed Duck Black-bellied Plover. 6168 
bler | 6201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, | 6530 Chuck-will’s Widow, _ 6541 
in Bald Eagle. | é204 American Golden Plover. 6531 Gray-crowned Leucosticte. | 6549 
6062 KR Plover. 1 6207 Caspian Tern 65382 White-crowned Sparrow, 6557 
t Mallard Dueck, } 6212 Homuming-birds. 65387 European Goldfinch, 6565 
6064 American Avocet, 6214 California Vulture, 6538 Eskimo Curlew. 6581 
6065 Cat buck Duck. 6215 American Goldeneye 6539 Savanna Sparrow, 6589 
6066 W { Dueck. | 6222 Whippoorwill, 6540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 6597 
6067 Anhinga, or Snake Bird, 1¢ sandhill Crane, 6545 Pink-sided Junco. 6613 
6068 A rican Woodcock | d228 White Ibis 6546 Shoveler, 6621 
6069 White-winged Scoter. 6251 Cape May Warbler. 647 Redpoil. 
OO70 Snowy ILeron, or Little | 6283 Tufted Titmouse. 6548 Ferruginous Rough-egged | 6629 
bere 6236 Hooded Mergansey. Hawk, 6637 
6071 Osprey. | 6245 Nashville Warbler, 6554 Gadwall, 6645 
6072 Sora Rail. 6249 Cedar Waxwing. 6555 Harris’ Sparrow. 
6073 K tucky Warbler, 6252 Bonaparte’s Gull, 6561 sewick’s Wren. 
6074 Red-bi ted Merganser. 6254 Grinnel’s Water Thrush, 6563 Arctic Towhee, 6176 
GOT ¥ \-Legs. 6258 Western Yellow-throat 6564 Western Red-tailed Hawk, ro 
6076 Skylark, 6259 Myrtle Warbler. 6569 Busb-tit. 6208 
6077 Wi 's Phalarope 6260 Blue winged Yellow Warb- | 6570 Black-headed Grosbeak. 6210 
GOTB Eve ve Grosbeak ler 6571 Olive-backed Thrush. 6219 
6079 Turks Mi alture 6261 Golden-winged Warbler 6572 Impeyan’s Pheasant. 
6080 Gamibel’s Partrid 6263 Chestnut-sided Warbler 6577 Swamp Sparrow, 
6081 Summer Yellow ib ird 6°64 Black-Throated Blue | 6578 Florida Gallinule. 4 
6082 Hermit Thrush, Warbler. 6579 European Song Thrus 
6083 Song Sparrow, 6283 Towhee, 6580 Clarke’s Nutcracker. 6240 
684 Yellow-billed Cuckoo 6284 Canary. 6585 Lark Sparrow, 6248 
085 Kuby-Throated Humming- 6285 Carolina Paroquet. 6586 White-tailed Ptarmigan, 6251 
bird. 6291 Red-tailed Hawk. 6587 Black-billed Cuckoo, 6256 
6086 Tlouse Wren 6298 Lyre Bird. 6588 Crested Titmouse ( Europe.) | 6281 
6087 Phoers 6294 Cowbird, 6593 Tennessee Warbler. 6282 
6088 Ruby crowned Kinglet 6297 Virginia Rail. 6594 Black Brant. 6289 
6089 Mourniag Dove. 6298 Blue-winged Teal 6595 White-eyed Towhee. 6290 
GOW White-breasted Nuthateh. | 6299 Yellow-headed Blackbird, | 6601 Pine Siskin, 6302 
6091 Blackburnian Warbler. e305 Killdeer 6602 Double-crested Cormorant, | 6304 
6092 Goldfinch. 6206 Cinnamon Teal. 6603 Traill’s Flycatcher. 6311 
6098 Chimney Swift. 6307 Clapper Rail. 6604 American Dipper 6334 
60% Horned Lark | 6313 Peacock. 6609 Tree Swallow. 6335 
60.6 Warbling Vireo. 6314 Willow Ptarmigan, 6610 Road Runner, 6245 
6097 Wood Pewee, 631 5 Stellar’s Jay. 6611 Orange-crowned Warhier. 6346 
6088 Snow Bunting. 6316 Ruddy Duek. 6612 Wheatear, 347 
6099 Junco, . 6323 Massena Partridge. 6617 Ash-Throated Fiy-catcher. 6347 
6100 Kingbird. | Western Blue Grosbeak. 6619 Lapland Longspur. 6348 
6101 Summer Tanager. | 6829 Magpie. 6620 Forster's Tern. 
6102 White-fronted Goose | 6830 Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6625 House Finch. 6353 
6103 Turnstone, | §; Raven, 6626 Lesser Scaup Duck. 6367 
6104 Belted Piping Plover | 63837 Wilson's Thrush. 6627 Kittiwake. 6368 
6105 Wild Turkey. | 6357 American Redstart, 6628 American Goshawk. 63876 
6106 Cerulean Warbler | 6360 Domestic Fow]s. 6633 Canadian Warbler. 
6107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. | 6361 Western Willet. 6634 Black Vulture. 6384 
6108 European Kingtisher 6362 Buttle-head, 6635 California Towhee, 6400 
6109 Vermilion Flycatcher. 6368 American-eared Grebe. 6636 Yellow Rail. 6408 
6110 Lazuli Bunting 6364 Louisiana Tanager. 6641 Golden-crowned Sparrow. | 6415 
6111 Mountain Bluebird, 6370 Long-crested Jay, 6642 Lesser Yellow Legs. 
6112 English Sparrow. 6871 Fuivous Tree-duck, 6643 Swainson’s Warbler. 6416 
6112 Allen’s Humming Bird. 6377 White-winged Coggabill. 6644 Cassowary. 6423 
6114 Green-winged Teal, 6378 Townsend's Warbler. » 
6115 Black Grouse, 6379 Knot or Robin Snipe. ANIMALS 6424 
6116 Flamingo. 6335 American Rough-leg ged | 6170 Black Wolf. 
6117 Verdin. and Young Red-tailed | 6171 Red Squirrel. 
6118 Bronzed Grackle. Hawks, 6174 Gray bit. 





Send all ordersto JOHN RANKIN, HILiSD 


have them (1) because of their value, (2) you can have them because of’ the price. 
20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. 








The educational 


LISTS OF SUBJECTS 


ANIMALS 
American Ocelot. 
Coyote, 

Fox Squirrel. 
Mountain Sheep. 
Raccoon, 

Pigmy Antelope. 
American Gray Fox. 

Gray Squirrel, 
Peccary. 

Armadillo. 

Brown and Red Bat, 

American Otter, 

African Lion, 

Flying Squirrel, 

Skunk, 

Chimpanzee, 

Puma, 

Snapping Turtle. 

7 Geographic Turtle, 

Duck-billed Platypus. 

Northern Hare. 

Common Groundhog. 

Common Mole. 

Kangaroo. 

Hoary Bat. 

Hyrax, 


3 Common Baboon, 


Huiry-tailed Mole. 


265 Pointer Dog. 

} Chipmunk, 

5 Wild Cat. 

} European Squirrel. 


Black Squirrel. 
Gopher, 

Prong- horned Antelope. 
Iri h Setter Dog. 
Black Bear, 
American Elk. 
ButYalo. 

Bengal Tiger. 
African Lion. 
Polar Bear. 
Striped Hyena. 
Giraffe. 

Mariki Spider Monkey. 
Rhesus Monkey. 
Zebra. 

Domestic Cat, 
Sheep, 

Cows. 

Horse, 

Kangaroo Mouse. 
Abert’s Squirrel. 
Ferret, 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS | 


Eggs, First Series. 

Eggs, Second Series, 

Eggs, Third Series. 

Redhead’s Nest. 

Shoveler’s Nest. 

Gadwall’s Nest. 

Woodcock’s Nest. 

Florida Gallinule’s Nest. 

Nest of Least Bittern. 

Nest of King Rail. 

Nest of Wilson’s Phalarope. 

Nest of American Gold- 
finch. 

Nest of Lesser Scaup Duck. 

Nest of Cedar Waxwing. 

Nest of Red-eyed Vireo. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Apple Blossoms. 
Goldenrod. 

Flowering Almond. 
Cacti. 

Medicinal Plant, Lemon, 
) American Mistletoe. 
Medicinal Plant, Ginger. 
Iris. 

Medicinal Plant, 
Azalea. 
Hyacinth, 
Medicinal Plant, Coffee. 
Cineraria, 

Purple Lady’s Slipper. 
Medicinal Plant, Tea. 
Narcissus, 

Medicinal Plant, Cocoa. 
Medicinal Plant, Quince, 
Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Medicinal Plant, 
Genista. 
Medicinal Plant, 
Swamp Rose Mallow. 
Yellow Lady’s Slipper. 

( New England Aster. 

\ Late Purple Aster, 

Wild Yellow or Canadian 


Cloves. 


Licorice. 


y. 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
Sensitive Plant. 
Mediciua! Plant. Almond, 
Medicinal Plant, Man- 
drake. 
Medicina! Plant, Vanilla. 
Medicinal Plant, Pepper. 
Medicina! Plant, Cubebs. 
Flowers: Mountain Laurel, 
: Trailing Arbutus. 
Medicinal Plant, Hops. 


Flowers: Great Mullein, 
Moth Mullein. 
Medicinal Plant. Cocoal 


Frutt. 


Gro rSporThiatleand Pas. | 


(ar or Fragrant Thistle. 


AGE, PA. 











Digitalis. | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES 


Colored studies of Birds and Nature, beautiful photographic reproductions of Birds, Animals, Fruit, In- 
re. Size, 7x9 inches. 
assorted as desired, in lots of 10 or more, 2 cents each; 100 for $1.75; 100 or more, 1 3-4 cents each. 


Made by the recent improvements in the art‘of color photography. These 
Every teacher, school and home should have the entire list. 


Price, postpaid, 


You should 
value of these plates is 


pictures are so natural that it almost seems as if the creature represented is going to start out of 
I like them so well I shall put them up on the walls of my rustic 


You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with remarkable fidelity to nature.—Dr. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
6471 Soapwort or Bouncing Bet 
and Snakehead or Tur- 
tlehead. ; 
6486 Black Cohosh and Arrow- 
head. 
6488 Sweet Flag. 
6503 Sea or Marsh Pink and Fire 
Weed. 
6504 Medicinal Plant, 
. 533 Carnations, 
Roses, 
37 Easter Lily. 
6584 Calla Lily. 
6591 Mushrooms, Green Rus- 
sula. 
6592 Mushrooms, Fly 
room. 
6600 Mushrooms, Chanterelle. 


Tobacco. 


lm e 





M us h- 


coloma. 
6616 Mushrooms, 
Coprimus, 
6624 Mushrooms, 
Poly porus. 
6632 Mushrooms, Polystictus. 
6640 Mushrooms, 
6648 Mushrooms, 
6392 Cassia, Cinnamon. 


INSECTS 


7 Butterflies, Fourth Series, 
Moths. 

Silkworms. 

6272 Beetles, 

6341 Insects, 

6510 Silver Spot Butterfly. 

6518 Leaf Butterfly. 

6542 Cynthia Moth. 

6646 Dragon Flies. 


FRUIT 
6221 Nuts. 


6232 The Cocoanut, 

3235 Pineapple. 

} English Grapes. 

52 Banana. 

383 Apple. 
9 Orange, 
English Walnut. 
2 Cherries, 
Tomatoes, 

Egg Plant, 

3552 Strawberries, 
6568 Corn, 

| 6631 Grape Fruit, 
6639 Kumquats, 
6647 Limes, 
FISH 

6271 Yellow Perch. 
6279 Brook Trout, 
6339 Common Sunfish, 
6350 Calico Bass, 

6358 Trout. 

6501 Starfish. 

6607 Black Bass, 
6614 Garpike. 

6622 Graylong. 

6630 Cut-throat Trout. 


MARINE 
6266 Shells, First Series. 
6328 Shells, Second Series. 
| 6381 Water Shells. 
6398 Pond and River Shells, 
6406 Marine Shells. 
6414 Nautilus Shells. 
6464 Irish Moss. 
| 6511 Cowry Shells. 
6550 Coral. 
6558 Stony Corals. 
| 6566 Reef building Corals. 
6574 Hydroid Corals. 
6606 Sea Urchins. 
MINERALS 
6268 Ores. 
6269 Minerals, 
6303 Quartz. 
6310 Carbons. 
6320 Copper and Lead Ores. 
6422 Agate. 
6437 Beryl. 
| 6445 Turquoise, 
Topaz. 
6461 Quartz. 
6469 Quartz. 
6477 Opal. 
6485 Garnet. 
6493 Birth Stones, 
6509 Feldspar. 
6517 Amber. 
6525 Diamond and Sapphire in 
| Matrix. 
6543 Jade, Precious Coral and 


Glistening 


Sulphury 
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Pearls. 

6559 Gem, Minerals, Epidote and 
Chrysolite. 

6590 Minor Gems. 

6598 Ornamental Stones. 


NATURE PICTURES 





Green to Yellow. 
6274 The Grand Canon. 
| 6278 Polished Woods. 
3280 Niagara Falls. 
6340 A Mountain River. 








| having the four upper grades. 


f 
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esting than others and this leads the child 
to further study. 

Of course, this manner of conducting 
a recitation requires a longer time than 
the regular way, but the increased inter- 
est more than repays, and each child is 
sure of knowing at least all about one of 
the countries —E. J. .D., Maine. 


An ‘‘Ausement Room”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam teaching in asmall village school, 
Neces- 
sarily several have to carry their lunches, 
which are usually eaten in a short time, 


| and then the remainder of.the noon hour 





6608 Mushrooms, Masked ‘Tri- | 





is spent in play. I had been working 
for some time on a plan by means of 
which each one would have somethinfg 
todo. One day I asked them if they had 
any games and magazines which they 
would be willing to bring to school. As 
a result several games and a large num- 
ber of magazines were brought. One 
corner of the schoolroom, by means of 
the organ, chairs and table we fitted up 
as an ‘‘amusement room.’’ Now the 
children can play games or read, as they 
wish’ and one cannot realize the change 
it makes until] he or she has tried it. 
How many things the children are 
learning unconsciously by so doing. 

In the fall I bought some screen cloth 
and stretched it tightly across two of the 
smaller boards at the sides of the room. 
By using toothpicks we have a very handy 
postal holder, and notices can easily be 
pinned to it, thus using it as a bulletin 
board for current events, paper clippings 
and various other things.—E. S., New 
Hampshire, 


From Colorado 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Since I have had the Normal Instruct- 
or, I have derived so much benefit and 
pleasure from it that I wonder how I ever 
managed to get along without it. 

One who has never visited Colorado, 
simply cannot know what he may have 
to look forward to. My school this year 
is situated in a pretty little valley in 
Southern Colorado on the western slope 
of the Rockies. A pretty stream, called 
the Navajo River runs through the valley 
and empties into the San Juan River. By 
stretching the imagination to its great- 
est extent, oue cannot. overestimate 
the beauty of the scenery. The glorious 
sunsets, the coloring of the sky, combined 
with the majesty of the rugged hills and 
mountains, compel one to think often of 
the Creator of all things beautitul. This 
land, until a few years ago, belonged to 
the Indians. There‘is a cave about three 
miles from here which is. said to have 
been the home of Cliff Dwellers and 
where skulls and relics of this ancient 
people have recently been found. 

Saw mills, using our red and white pine 
lumber, abound in this part of the state, 
and coal mines are uumerous. Wild 
animals—bears, wildcats, and mountain 
lions are found in the neighboring hills. 
The altitude is about six thousand feet 
and the air is invigorating.—K. M.S., 
Juanita, Colorado, 


A Little Fun 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 

The fcllowing answers were found ‘wie. 
ing one year on various history papers 
written by the seventh and eighth grade 


| pupils of a certain school: 


The Alien and Sedition laws were that 
any one who was redeemed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States injurious should 
be sent from the country or put in prison. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was 
deemed a war measure, and I guess it was, 
tor it seemed to make lots of trouble. 

The Sanitary Commisson was some 


| people who built asylums for the insane 


} | 6257 A Feather Changing From 


during the Civil War. 

The Puritans were people who wanted 
to impure the church; the Separatists 
wanted to separate the people from the 
church. 

The Tpleration Act was that no person 
or persons who believed in the Lord Jesus 


| Christ shonld not fish without a license. 


—G. H., Nebraska. 


Plainfield 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers 

Asa city, Plainfield can scarcely claim 
your notice, for it is overshadowed by its 
huge neighbors, New York and Phil- 
adelphia, but to anyone who has studied 
the physical features of the Middle At- 
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“There is 
Beauty in 
Every Jar’ 


SE 
Milk- 
weed Cream 
during and af- 
ter your Sum- 
rg mer Outings. It gives 
Y the skin softness and 
whitens it and increases 
its resisting power, mak- 









ing the face less suscept- | 


ible to the ravages of sun 
and wind, whether late 
Summer or early Fall. 


lIngrams 


Milkweed Cream 








Apply Milkweed Cream 
gently — without rubbing — 


twice a day. It gives your 
skin power to resist flabbi- 
ness, and the lines of time. 
It protects against rough 
winds, redness, freckles and 
sunburn. Price, 50 cents and 
$1.00. 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


A Personal Test 


Let us prove to you the value of 
Ingram’s Toilet Specialties. Write 
us the name and address of your 
druggist and we will send you 
FREE, through him, a box of as- 
sorted samples of our toilet essen- 
tials. Or, enclose ten ce:its, and we 
will mail the samples direct to you. 
Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


lantic States, its location will be interest- 
ing, for it is situated upon the ‘‘fall 
line,’’ or the line where the Piedmont 
Plateau_ of the Appalachians meets the 
Atlantic Coastal Piain, Along this ‘‘ fall 
line,’’ which extends from New Jersey 
to Georgia, one may find many pictur- 
esque waterfalls, which occur at the point 
where the rivers jump from the rocky, 
mountainous piedmont, to the soft soil 
of the coastal plain. Most of the large 
cities of the Atlantic states are located 
upon this fall line, for in fomer times 
the water power was used to run the many 
manutacturing plants. So it was in 
Plainfield. Green Brook, one of the main 
branches of the Raritan River, rises in 
Washington Valley, not tar from the city, 
flows through a gap in the Watchung 
Mountains (a spur of the Blue Ridge), 
and thcre leaps from the Piedmont Plat- 
eau to the Coastal Plain, forming a love- 
ly little cataract, Wetumpka Falls. A 
noisy stone-crusher uses the power of the 
; falls and somewhat mars the beauty ot 
the spot, but still it always has a certain 
fascination for me, especially in spring 
time when the surrounding woods are 
filled with spring flowers. If one fol- 
lows the brook up stream a mile or so, 
one may come upon a most interesting 
spot, known to Plainfielders as ‘‘ The De- 
serted Village.’’ Here Green Brook 
tumbles down the mountain-side, a beau- 
tiful cascade. 
paper mill stood at the toot of the slope, 
making use of the water-power. The 
mill-owner’s house, the houses built by 
him for his workmen, a schoolhouse, a 
chapel, etc., are still standing, but are 
now unoccupied except by the squirrels 
and the birds. The brook still leaps 
noisily down through its rocky cleft, but 
; the mill-wheels are silent; all is peace 
| and quietness,—it is, indeed, a deserted 
| village.. So has steam supplanted water- 
| power, but still the fact that we live so 
near the fall line, has an abiding interest 
for me and for my pupils.—M. E. Jack- 
| 





son., New Jersey. 


A Predicament Story 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

A chapter in ‘‘ Little Women”’ sugges- 
ted a ‘‘predicament story’’ for Friday 
afternoons. A pupil was appointed time 
keeper and held the watch while each 
| pupil was allowed just three minutes fo 
involve the hero and heroine and villain 
and ‘‘villainess’’ in some dreadful pre- 
dicament from which the next story- 
teller must rescue them, and again en- 
tangle them in some great danger, etc. 
The results were extremely funny as even 
the least imaginative pupil couid conjure 
up dreadful dangers from airships, autos, 
submarine boats, hunting with Roosevelt 
amid lions, spooks, rattle-snakes, ete. 
And the ingenuity displayed in rescuing 
the character from a dreadful doom cer- 
tainly took some skill! 

At an evening party each person may 
be supplied with a match or fagot of 
| kindling and allowed to talk till ic burns 

out. It is then called a ‘' Fagot Story.’’ 
| —M. B., Iowa. 





Calisthenic Exercise 
| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following isa calisthenic exercise 
I use in school. The children recite it 
in concert and make the motions on the 
| words that are underlined. 


Let us stand up straight and still, 
| And each one our places fill. 
Hands om hips Count I, 2, 3. 
Then our shoulders it will be; 
Touch our eyes, our chest, our floes, 
Bending does us good, you know. 
Hands out straight, I, 2, 3, 43 
Touch our shoulders as before, 
Next our Aips—our knees—our head— 
By our teacher we are led. 
Shoulders—chest—hip—knee and foe, 
Down this ladder we must go. 
On our /7pfoes now we stand, 
Then douch the floor with both our hands, 
Hands in frond, as now you see; 
This makes strong my arms for me. 
Swing our arms around us s0,— 
Like a windmill they do go; 
From our hips, our heads we touch, 
This does not exert us much. 
Now once more our fands out straight, 
As if we hold a heavy weight. 
To our ips our arms come down 
While we sing and march around. 

The children then sing some marching 
song and march around the school room. 

A ‘“‘GRANITE STATE’’ TEACHER. 





In former times a large | 
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for your family ~ 
only 4¢ a week 





T he ‘Best Investment 





Something new every week, something inspiring every 
week, something to read aloud and talk over every week, 
something to treasure up in the memory every week. 


Fathers, Mothers, Sons and Daughters 
All Read The Youth’s Companion 


FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS init s done some 


thing for the world and humanity, the editors seek them out to write from the 
fullness of their knowledge and experience for Companion readers. 
The work of the best American story- 


FICTION WRITER writers will be found from week to week 


in The Companion—stories of thrilling adventure, luck and pluck for boys, 
stories of college life for girls, stories that tickle the humor and touch the senti- 


ment in everybody. 
One after another the year through. Serials 


SERIAL STORIE that appeal to you whatever yourage. Serials 


that grip you from the start and delight you to the end. 


ATHLETICS ET The best expert advice on baseball, football, 
’ ¢ and the other great games and sports—fish- 
ing, boating, fancy skating. A department for girls suggesting profitable 


occupations, giving hints for dress, etc. For the family—recipes for dainty 
dishes, handy household devices and the like. 


Send for the Complete Announcement of the Volume for 1913 


The Companion Window Transparency 
and Calendar for 1913 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1913 will receive as a gift 
this exquisite novelty—a transpares cy to hang in the window. Through it the 
light shines softly, illuminating the design—a figure of Autumn laden with 

fruits; and all around, wreathed in purple clusters of grapes and green foliage, 
: is the circle of the months. 


THE FREE ISSUES 
This Coupon or the name of this publication cut out and sent at once 


with $2.00 for The Companion for 1913, entitles the new subscriber to 


1 All the issues of the paper for the eight weeks of November and December Free, 
* including the Holiday Numbers; also AT20 


2 The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 1913—the most attractive 
© gift ever sent to Companion subscribers Free—all in addition to the 


3 Fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1913. Long hours of companionship with 
* the wise, the adventurous, the entertaining—all for less than four cents a week. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

















“4 “After studying and experimenting 
for seven years I have perfected a 
method of 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


which does for the face what my 
Physical Culture has done for the 
figures and health of 60,000 women. 
Why should not the skin of your face 
and throat be asclearand unblemished 
as the skin of your body?—only be- 
cause you have not t-eated your face 
intelligently.” Susanna Cocroft. 








Tired eyes, wrinkles around them, poucl 1es beneath them ; 
lines from the nostrils to the lips; 
all or any of which add ten years to your age, because the y make you look ten 
syste matically following the as instructions clearly ex- 


of tt 


years ¢ Is 


A Woman Is As Old As She Looks 


; the hard ] 
SKIDS; 
, can all be overcome by 





crows feet ; the droop at the corners 
drawn, colorless lips; sallow, discolored 


jained in the Grace-Mildred Culture Course of Physical Culture for the Face. 
We also teach you how te make the Hair glossy and abundant; to care for the Hands, Feet, 
es, Evebrow Ears, Mou Neck, Chin, 
If vou look older than you es vuld, it is because vou are not doing what you should to help nature, 
e result you want is rinimns no ex rimenting (Miss Cocroft has experimentcd on this work for 
en yveal lunum omen have attained the end you want by carefully following tnstructichs, 


In six to ten minutes a day of Physical Culture Exercises for the Face, you can 
do more at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a day in'a beauty parlor. 


Phiose 


vho know 


reputation as a restorer of health and 


Cocroft's national , International 

pleased to hear of this new feature In her work as they will be certain Chat it will pro- 

the resu he claims tor it, 
tion of tl vork willbe in the hands of her nieces, Miss Grace T.. Ballack and Miss Mildred 
se association with Miss Coeroft for many years has adequately qualified them to assume 
itt epartmentof Miss Cocroft's culture training, For further particulars and names 
ho have taken this course and gotten the results desired, write us NOW, The results are 
5,  Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 624 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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“Let 


All Sing”’ 





School Music Books 














Sweet Afton, 


price be— 





Atth 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
Phe content 
“Marehin 
Camp Gro 


Tieverl 


Oeean,” 


many others, 


WEAVER'S SCHOOL 


for openin pd clo g of schools, Special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mar. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to forma part of this 
book. ‘The result is that every song is usable, Price, 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY ru NE: S FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con 
tain Lcol ent se » for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and fullof life while t music is catehy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MEL ODIE S, by S.C. Hanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
many new books gotten out, 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 5c. $1.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Respon 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
{ owing i ! » of the book, viz 


‘It You 


When 


Mountain Home, 
$1.50 per 


price 


tnd 


sive 


ongs 


we ¥ 


meecrs 


Dozen 


our school! cannot affors 


COM prises 
Phro 
Star Spare 


iS poyes substantially bound, 


ripture 








————— SNE EO Mae 





fee STHLES 
PRIMARY 
SONGS 


Len 
arene 


* * 


By CLARENCE 1 NynuIE 


PEN NET 


fate 


Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


. . : 

BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 

It isjust what you want. Tt contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite sougs ever published, 

Inall there are songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of tne Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Aimerica, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Quid Kentucky Hlome, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Ravel {t Rose of Summer, Battle Hyon of the Republic, Flow Gently 


Nellie Giray, 
op. Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 
lie complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


Darling 
the Cradle of the De 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 


to be without a song book, 


There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 


Former 


5 Cents 





A series of Patriotic 
38 titles amone 
“Dixie Land,” 
rramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 


B. Weaver. <A new and choice collection of Songs 


igh Georgia,” 


SONGS, By T. 





Sengs specially selected for use in the Chicago 


which are * 


led Banner’ * 


America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
“TlomeSweet Home.’ * Tenting on the Old 
“Yankee Doodle” and 





By JAMES D. VAUGHN. 


} 


ind several pages of “ 


Readings 


ilon worth the 


Mother The Schoo 


Get Ilome: My 


It pleases wherever 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


venty-two charmiug songs for 
ones, among 
Cradle Songs; 
llow to Makeas 
little Bo Peep; 
omewhere Town; 
there Was a Little 
Drive 


When You 


your school work 


Gems of 


} pages in all, 


House on the Hill; 


Cottage 


How the Flowers Grow; 


Marching Song: Seven Times One ; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said ; 


Contains §5 Songs, 


Thought 


Every 


Home: My 


used, Price, 16c¢ 


little 


“Coasting Song; 





Jack and Jill; 
Snow Song; 
The Way to School; 
Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven 


The Lively Little Pussy ; 


Price, Sc. $1.50 per dozen, 





SPECIAL, 





of any three of t 





On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
1e above books you wish to examine, 








F. A, Owen Publishing Co.. 


Dansville, New York 





dren 





MRS. WINSLOW'S 


while 


Teething 


~~ 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
over Sixty Years. 
soothes the child, softens the cums, allays all 
cures wind colic, andisthe 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
eee 


best remedy fordiarr 








| CHRISTMAS or L LS, 


n{| SCHOOL. FLAG FREE 


3 Size 5x8 feet—Fast Color Bunting Flag. 


Write for particulars. 
NOVELTIES AND HATS 
nd for Catalogue 

THE COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY , 
362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 


sition ever offered. 





‘to the skin, 


| During these talks, 


| for you 


Best propo- 





Public School Writing 


(Continued from page 28) 

THE WRITING LESSON 
Materials should be good in quality, 
and orderly arranged. But little time 
should be spent in thetr distribution and 


collection at the beginning and ending | 


of each lesson—about three mirutes for 
all. 

The writing lesson should not follow 
active, outdoor exercise, nor should it 
be given when pupils are fatigued. 

Movement exercises should precede the 
practice of letters, words and sentences. 

Counting is the best means of arousing 
enthusiasm, keeping the class working 
together, giving definite ideas as to how 
fast to write. 

Position of body, pen holding, form 
and movement need to be emphasized in 


' each lesson. 


The printed copy cannot do all, nether 
can the blackboard; but both are helps 
hands of live, wide-awake, en- 
thusiastic, yualified teacher 

Keep form and mov ement as closely 
related as you can, at all times. Never 
divorce them. 

Discourage pencil writing, as it injures 
rather than improves one’s handwriting. 

It’s the backward pupil rather than the 
prodigy that needs encouragement. 

Help a pupil to improve by first find- 
ing the error; second by explaining the 
cause; and third by giving a remedy. 

Devote about one-half of each lesson 
to movement drllls and muscle training ; 
the other haif to form and details of exe- 
cution, 

Leern to write well ; an example is bet- 
ter than precept, and the two work best 
together.—/vom Zaner MWMethod. 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


(Continued from page 37) 





ence of adenoids, Again the frequent 


complaint of sore throat will lead you to | 


suggest an examination of the tonsils. 
These last two diseases besides making 
the child inattentive and dull are great 
predisposing factors in tuberculosis. 

The probability of tubercular infection 
is greatly increased by certain diseases, no- 
tably pneumonia, influenza, diphtheria, 


scarlet fever and measles; the last named | 
| 4 Your old feathers repaired and made into Willows at little eost 


is‘very important, for during its course 


and sonie time after, all resistance to tu- | 


berculosis is lost. Long-sianding colds 
should always be looked upon with sus- 
picion and followed by appropriate sug- 
gestions. 

During your visits discuss clothes with 
the mother. Flannels are best worn next 
they absorb moisture, hold 
heat and absorb less odor than other ma- 
terials. Bear in mind that too much 
clothing may be as harmful as too little. 
find how much assist- 
ance the$parents give in the work of their 
children and if too much or too little, 
tell them of it. 

If the child be over active and uses the 
afternoons for the preparation of his les- 
sons that his nights may be spent in 
pleasure or reading, the parents should 
be shown that after remaining at school 
for the best part of the day mental re- 
laxtion is needed and the child should 
be encouraged to spend his afternoons in 
play. At night, with rested 
lesson will come easier; reading in a 
properly lighted room is without harmful 
effect upon the eves, 

Of the suggestions that have been 
offered, none are beyond the means of 


| the poorest school district and these con- 
| ditions may be obtained by every teacher 


who has the interest and the energy to 
work for them, The application of the-e 
sugyvestions, together with those that occur 
to you, will, with sincere work as isted by 
the school committee and parents, bring 
you to the early realization of all vour 
hopes ; nor will vour efforts pass unnoticed 
will be a teacher such as the 
world is looking for and will pay well. 





Variety relieves the monotony which 
steals like the dry rot into the same 
formula adminstered day after day, Va- | 


| riety keeps alive the interest, encourages | 


investigation and research. Variety in- 
sures the placing of a subject in that par- | 
ticular light which commends it to | 
kind of intelligence, to each phenomenos | 
of mind that can be found in the class.— 
Western School Journal, 


PP eremmmescrrte sermon me. 





mind, tie | 
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If you wish to sell a safe, reliable invest- 
ment; to work for a strong corporation, 
composed mainly of Philadelphia and 
New Jersey bankers; to sell an investment 
that is conservative and non-speculative; 
if you can get responsible people to 
certify to your good character and 
ability, we need you. We pay the highest 
commissions and give exclusive territory 
to men who are willing to work hard. 


Railroads are opening to development 
thousands of square miles of prairies, 
mountains, forests, mineral, agricultural 
and grazing lands in the North west— 
bringing into existence thousands of 
hamlets and villages. Hundreds of these 
will become cities—some of them Omahas, 
Denvers, Seattles. 


We own choice building lots in seventeen 
of the most carefully selected and rapidly 
grow ing of these young cities—birthright 
towns, ‘preferred risks.” Ouragents sell 
five building lots—one in each of five of 
these prospective great cities (one in each 
of five different states, if desired) for a 
total of $725, on easy monthly payments. 
This is the safest possible investment— 
insurance! 


We give highest banking references. Our 

‘plan appeals only to conservative in- 
vestors of small means. Write us, giving 
references, 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CO. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WLLLLLLLCCCCCECELEECEOOOAOOOAxxxExEEEEE_E_£_£_[_____ 
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Beautiful Plumes of that su- 
preme quality and richness that 
fA gives a smart appearance to the 
hat of the fashionable woman. 
These extra quality plumes are made by skilled work- 
ers and are of the choicest prime male stock obtain- 
able: guaranteed lustrous full and heavy heads, in 
black, white or any solid colors 

SEND NO MONE Write today stating plumes 

you desire and they will be 

sent GC. O. D. subject to examination. If you find 

these plumes satisfactory, pay express agent the pur- 
chase pric a if not, return at our expense. 
PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES, 

WILLOW ‘PLUMES FRENCH PLUMES 

Hand Tied—3 and 4 Ply Broad, Full & Heavy Heads 
Bin. long. - - 1% 9 17 in, long, 8 in. wide $3.95 
2tin, wide- - - § Ve Rin. long, ein. Wid 1S 4 
26in. long -« - - 19in, ong, din. wie e 5.95 
26in. wide - - t 9, 95 20 in. long, llin, wie 
28 in, long, 28in. wide 12.95 12lin, long, lin. wice 9.95 
32 in. long, 30 in. wide 16.95 in. long, 18 in. wice 11.95 
Choice Paradise $6.95 to § 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





FIFTH AVENUE FEATHER CO., 501 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 615, New York 














The so of Columbus finds suc- 
cessful culmination in the comple- 
tion of the great Panama Canal 
—andinthe Panama 

Pacific _Interna- 4g 
tional Exposition, ~~ 
Ban Francisco,the''mag- “2 
ic city of the Golden West,”’ E 
extends to all the earth the hand- <= 
clasp of greeting and good= fellowship. —<" 
Seventeen and one-half millions of dollars,: and 2 
the combined interests of 2 hemispheres, insure 4 
the exposition-marvel of the world’s history—and a 
visit tothe Panama-Pacific Exposition affords opportanity for 
America’s greatest wer oy « and drecreational sight- 
gasing pleasure trip Our fascinating Brochure of $3 
ace ~ Exposition sights and scenes, ‘‘AF 
NTURIES”’ tells all about the Exposition and 4 
ag en, rae if you wish, make this wonderful trip, 
under a 8pecial plan, at small cost, 
This Book Sent Free Replete vit? lnterestiog information — 
SS profusely Hiustrated—elegantly printed 
’ Write for it today 


‘J INTERNATIONAL TOURISTS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 0 First National Bank bey Chicage 
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SUPERFLUOUS 


HAI 


REMOVED 
PERMANENTLY 


Woman’s Own 
Story ‘How She Cured Herseit forever by a home 
treatment that is safe, positive and true to nature. 
Write me Today, enclosing stamp, and I will tell you 
all, FLORENCE HAWTHORNE, 2307 White Plains Ave., NewYork 


**Art of Writing” ee eg 


in this work. the author of the ‘Ge af 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford Stories’ 
tells how to tell your story. whatever 
tis,inaway to get results. Booklet free on re- 
quest to any business man, lawyer, teacher, minister, 
reporter, sales manager, advertising man, story writer 
student or club woman. Write to-day 
Publishers Syndicate, Dept, N. Cincinnati, 0, 








Geo. Randolph 
Chester 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Ete., 100 in script lettering, including 
9 nie and outside envelopes, $2.50, 
gi rite for samples. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED 
with any two or three initials 
on 60 sheets, fine quality, in- 
cluding 50 envelopes, $1.35. 


8) VISITING CARDS 50¢,in an attractive script 
lettering. 25 CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
f S: $1.00, daintily engraved in 10 different designs. 





W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Save 4 s = 
- Beautiful Wes 
Book N 
All About 
Weiter and 


Organs 


~ FREE, 


: Year Trial 


Tells About Most Remarkable 
Piano and Organ Offer Ever Made 


Cornish Pianos and Organs, famous through- 


—S 














out the world for purity of 

tone and exceptional lasting | Guaranteed 
qualities, are now sold at ao 25 Years 
the lowest prices ever quoted ink of That 





for high grade instruments. You can buy 


Direct from Factory at Factory Price 


Save from a third to a half what dealers charge, freight paid 
if you wish. Try the Cornish in your own home—if not 
absolutely satisfactory, return it to us within a year at our 
expense and your payments will be refunded with interest. 
Every Cornish Piano or Organ guaranteed for 25 years? per- 
fect service, and you are fully protected by our guarantee in 
writing. You can take 4 years to pay. No more liberal 
offer of standard pianos and organs ever made. This isa 
remarkable buying opportunity. 


na QU 


“None Better in the World” 


—No matter what the price. Better 
instruments can’t be made. The 
material and workmanship in every 
Cornish instrument is perfect. The 
price is remarkably low when you 
buy direct from factory, the 
Cornish way, which eliminates 
the middleman. 


Cornish Perfection 
Backed by Over 
50 Years’ Experience 

Over 250,000 Cornish instru- 
ments in use today, — 5,000 
unsolicited testimonials (re- 
gistered) from satisfied pur- 
chasers in every section of the 
world. Special terms and dis- 
counts to religious and charit- 
able institutions. 


Free Book Explains All 


Send For It 

Our new Catalog is the 
handsomest piano and 
organ book ever pub- 
lished—it contains proof 
of every reason for Cor- 
nish superiority. Sent 
FREE on request. Say 
whether you are in- 
terested in pianos or 
organs. Receipt of 
book means no obli- 
gation on your part. 
Write today. Please 
mention this paper. 


The Cornish 
Company 
Washington, N. J- 































Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landsenpe Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture aud Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultura] College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers.. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 

Dept. '36 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ° 




















P.1.Co.“‘Sixes” California 


Open the Door f : 
> nko pater Land Profits 


i day may be in- 
ates 4 7% Cents vested periodically in 
California Realty, securing a Guarantee of 
Six per cent per annum compounded with 
annual payments and a share in further 
Profits as made in the business of the pur- 
chase, development and sale of California 
Realty, which is steadily showing an in- 
crease in value proportionate to the re- 
markable increase in population of the 
Golden State. : A > 

Send at once for «California’s Growth 
rtunities 
sod tgern ot esis areal Beate. 
Provident Investment Co- 
701 H. W. Hellman Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





| ilarities of language and religious ideas, 


| family still surviving. 
| mounds or ossuaries, widely distributed 


| breaking up into numerous tribes, and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Primitive Races 
(Continued from page 29) 


same’ races whose last remnants now in- 
habit the Pueblos of the region of Cibola 
and Tusayan under the names of Zuisand 
Mosquis, is beyond all doubt,’’ and that 
‘«The transition between the architectural 
forms is unmistakable, has been proved 
by excavations, as has also the chronolog- 
ical sequence.’’ It is now generally 
believed by investigators that they did 
not constitute a distinct race but that 
they are the ancestors of the Indians, 
having migrated from north to south by 
a slow progress in the far-distant past, 


developinga great diversity of manners, 
customs, aud habits, but preserving sim- 


and leaving evidences of relation between 
the Pueblo Indians, unquestioned de- 
scendants of the cliffdwellers, and both 
their northern and southern neighbors. 
THE MOUND-BUILDERS 

It was ouce believed by investiga- 
tors that the mound-builders, like the 
cliff-dwellers, were a distinct race from 
the Indians, and that in prehistoric times 
they constituted a highlycivilized nation, 
inhabiting the Mississippi valley. This 
theory went so far as to associate them 
with the Toltecs. But it is generally be- 
lieved by more recent investigators that 
the theory of a distinct race and civiliza- 
tion of the mound-builders was not well 
founded, and that they were ancestors of 
tribes of Indians whom the white man 
found here and of. the Dakota or Sioux 
However, the 





| over North America but more numerous 
| in the Mississippi valley, and the relics 








which they contained, indicate a higher | 
stage of civilization than can be claimed 
for the historic ‘‘red’’ Indian of this | 
continent. These mounds, of various 
shapes and dimensions, are thought to | 
have served the various purposes of burial- 
place, watch-tower, signal-station, places 
of worship and sacrifice. The extent of | 
these mounds and the magnitude of the 
work required to construct them, as well | 
as the internal evidences, indicate that 
they were sedentary in their habits, for, 
if they had been nomadic in habit like 
many of the historic tribes, they could 
not have accomplished such a momentous 
task. Besides, specimens of Indian corn, 
found in some of the mounds, indicate 
that they cultivated plants for food. And 
the relics of their handicraft, weaving, 
and use made of copper also bear witness 
to the higher civilization to which they 
must haveattained. In Mexicoand Peru, 
they built large cities, constructed tem- 
ples and houses of stone, paved their 
roads, carved beautiful designs in solid 
rock, and wrote antique poetry, having 
reduced their language to permanent 
form. 





Leaves from a Teacher’s Note 
Book 


(Continued from page 25) 


What must be done to these offshoots 
in order that the mother tree may grow 
tall and strong? 

They do not cut away all the offshoots. 
Frequently they leave three or four. 

What use can they have for the off- 
shoots of thie date palm? 

Which would be better, to take a very 
young offshoot and set it out, or to set 
out an older one with roots? 

Which is the better way to start new 
date palins, and why? 

Let children cut a scene in an oasis 
froia black paper and mount on white. 


LESSON III 


Show again the two plants of the day 
before. 

What is the cifference in the way these 
two plants grow? 

Which way does the date paim grow? 

What do we call the sprouts of the date 
palm? 

Which tree would be the stronger, one 
with many offshoots, or one with a few 
offshoots? 





Studies of Famous Pictures 
prepared especially for schvol use in eight page leaf- 
lets, giving picture and study of the same. Send 15 
cents for a dozen sample Studies of Famous Pictures, 
no two alike, also a complete list. C. M. PARKER, 
PUBLISHER, Taylorville, Ills. 


















is sound in 


well. Why not 


I have 


No 


You can— 


Be Attractive—w 





Judge what T «: 
relieved such Chro 


The best physic 
pupils—the medic 





- ——-- —— =ivorrectly and giv 
Write for it and I will also te! 1 

what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend- 

movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty i 





Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful 


experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft Dept. 30 


The Woman Worth While 


Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweetheart. 


minutes a day in the privacy of your room, to following scientific, 
si hygienic principlesof health prescribed to suit your particular needs. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent,and because they are scientificand appeal to commonsense 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholsome personality—feels better int 
for your very prese 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise 


‘| Indigestion Ne 
Weaknesses Rheumatism Headaches 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk 


1 you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figur 


She 
body and mind; is efficient, well 
poised, with 


Perfect Health 


anda 
° 
Good Figure 
(well carried) 
She makes the most of herself. 
I have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
‘ctual women of America to regain health and 


good figures and have taught them how to keep 
you? You are busy, but you .can devote a few 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more 


Drugs—No Medicines 


x0dy and mind 
nce. 
ell groomed, You can— 





an do for you by what I have done for others. I have 

nic Ailments as: | 
Sleeplessness Annemia | 
Torpid Liver Catarrh 


rvousness Constipation 


ians are my friends—their wives and daughter 
al magazines advertise my work. 


are my 


ing other information of vital interest women, 


; e is just 
at least you will help me by your interest in this great 
n woman. 





624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 








— 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority upon 


the scientific care of the health and figure of woman, 
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Plates and Films 


As Manager of the 
Art Department of the 
F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, I have, during 


e- 
to 








the past year been giving special attention to 


The development of plates and films. 
Making prints from them. 


Making Photographic P 


reproducing from original 


ost Cards from any subject by 
photos. 


Reproducing Photographs from any original. 
A very large number send their orders to me regularly, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities 
enable me to fill all orders promptly and to the entire satis- 


faction of our customers. 


PRICES FOR DEVELOPING. 
Films 


6 exposures 244x3'4 or smuller...... $ 1 
12 exposures 24x34 or smaller........ 1 
6 EXPOSUTES 244X414... eccceeeeeeeeees : x 
12 EXPOSUTES 244X444... eeeeeeeeeceee 2 
6 exposures 344x414 or 349x516 1 


12 exposures 344x4'4 or 344x3', 
6 exposures 4X5 or 34 X5!%....... 
12 exposures 4x5 or 344X5%5............ dives al 
6 EXPOSUTES HX7...eeeeeeceeeee cece 

Plates 





PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 
Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
formore than one hundred thousand customers 
We guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
photograph which you send. We return the 
original in as good condition as when received, 


15 PRICES 


Folder Mounts, 254x674 inches, with oval photo 


~) inserted 1144x2% inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 


Folder Mounts, 3°4x9'¢ inches, with photo in- 
serted 2%4x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 


4x5 Per Dozen......... ® .45 One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
BE PE DIMI ac tesannsstsdieds canssace 75 Work,senton request, Mention Fulder Mounts. 
GY4XBM, Per DOZEN. .scerrereeeeercceee ceeceecree coe seeee 1.25 We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Full 
Film Packs information, price list, ete. om request. 
PEI PE DOOM sss inecessasastscsden se cosncsnseoscevonececs $ .40 Note. Many of our customers ordera small num- 
.40 ber of photographs from local photographer, send 


3144x4%4, 34x5% and 4x5 Per Dozen......... ‘ 
BST FRE FIG ROR cvencccen snccctsen es cenenes segese cescecccesscccsecs 2 
PRICES FOR PRINTING 
Azo Prints Unmeunted 
QU4 344 or BMAlIET...... 22.20.0000 20 seecccese 
24x44. 314x414, OF 344x3% 
EXD, B44 5340 .0cB coccreccses 








seeveee 02 each 
- 03each Post Cards—reproducing them trom any 
J4each graph or film. Price 50c per doz, 


75 one to us and get any number desired at less than 


half price. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 
We make a specialty of making Photographic 
photo- 
Special rates 


TENET div ebisdinaspecesagsagacon voetiscedibaradheel akabedke vuebedd each on large orders. 


Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


and all work is guaranteed. Addr 


ess all orders and inquiries 


CLYDE HULBURT, Manager Art Dept., 


TF. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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Seeley’s Question Book 
Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the 
New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. . 
whose name is familiar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of “History of Ed. 
ucation,” “Foundations 
of Education,” “A New 
School Manageme?'t,’’ 
ete, assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G. Petticrew, ateac! er 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piq: a, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth- 
or of “Every Day Plans” 
and joint editor of “Nor- 
mal Instructor.’ 

The title “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They area 
class of books of which 
teachers are continually 
jin need, and the demand 
is large and constant. 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 


ry 
5 
| 








Seeley’s | . 


Question 

















scives, ‘‘Seeley’s’? was 

— - produced in answer to a 
distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete. It was 
prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known edu 
eational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 


justify the conclusion that sucha 
. 
New and Modern Question Book 
wauld be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 
the Following Topics: 


English and American Algebra School Management 


Literature Physiology Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Hygiene Nature Study 
Orthography Geography Lessons on Manners 
Grammar U. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 
Drawing Writing Study of Events 

These Topics are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex- 
haustively treating methods of studying g and teachi: ig the 
yarioussubjects. This invaluable fe ature. is found in no other 


Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the Peda- 
gogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of 
each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 
OVP Py 
why Seeley’s Question Book 
should be and is better than 


There are Reasons 
To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 


only 








any other, 
¢ sible here. The book itsell is the best evidence, All orders 

are taken with the distinct understanding that if not 

— fectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded 

on return of book. 

annnnnss errrreesees$>»< sa 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher, It is invaluable for class and personal re- 
views, preparing for examinations, ete, 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. 


Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 
With Normal Instructor, one year..................0060.- $1.00 
With Primary Plans, one year.. pase 1.90 





With Both N, lL. and P. P., one year 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year.............. 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year See 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans........ 1.60 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years E ‘utertainments... 1.60 








The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


THE contents of these 

books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, a p pro- 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions, With these pro- 
grams as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, 
songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
I{ints for Decoration, etc, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various Complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, cither in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, as desired. 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 














The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the fullindex in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented. A large number of selections ap- 
pear for the first time in a general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher, 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have 
you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 


The set comprises ten yolumes or humbers, September 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
each, size! , inches. They are well printed on good paper 


with strong and attractive paper covers. 


Size. 
to June inclusive, 
5USxkl. 





{| Any Number (designate by month)......... ......... $ .15 

> | Any Two Nuambe r............ccccccrscesees ~- 00 
Price | Any Five Numbers................... - 60 
| The Set (10 numbers, complete................. 0. 1.00 

| The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume... 1.50 


Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, etc., as follows: 







With Primary Plans, one year....... 1.90 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year. 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year... 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one ye 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans.. -- 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question BooK......... ...ccscecseee seer ee 1,60 





‘ 


Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome plan 
books, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
; supply such material as 
» *} educational journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of thé varied field 
which they must cover. 

These Plan Books con- 
tain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les- 
sons bright, fresh and in- 
teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
things which requiremuch 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher is 
often unable to procure because of jack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’ and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince youthat they 
are just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 
—Stories of Industry and History—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —- Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


PPAF 
{The Most Attractive and Useful Set of} 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 























; Welnine 4 Aciekeaa Autumn Plans 
PTR BE sesscessctticcccecnesbeastonicesor Winter Plans 
EE LTE OTS | | MR ReMea pee ripen cena a aaa Spring Plans 
BPO EOP 
PRICE 
Set Complete,3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - $1.50 


Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol, set) can be obtained in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year... ...............0006 $1.90 






With Primary Plans, one year..... 1.90 
With Both N. I. and P. P,, one year. 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year peouneweensed «+ 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year...........65- 1.60 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments.... 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book 1.60 











7 $ H « Kither Normal Instructor ($1.25) or Primary Plans ($1.25 
Other Combinations * $1.90; with any two $2.50; with any three $3.10; with any t 


any three $2.20; any four $2.80. 


The Youth’s Companion |S 


(New subscriptions only) as follows: 
» dollar books or publications above listed $2.60. 


Separatelv, $2.00; 


and free premiums as announced by the publishers, just the same as though sent direct to them. 


Normal Instructor 


Journal published, 
successful teachers, 
illustrations, 


a large amount of entertainment material each month, 


The articles appearing in the Departments of School Management, 
Methods, the 
— and Answers, and the Help-One-Another Club are all of an unusually practical nature,and 
$1.25 a vear, or in combination as above. 

rh of a general character, Normal Instructor conta-ns primary work in a proper proportion 
and many primary teachers take it inconnection with Primary Plans at the low combination price 
g such an abundance of practical, usuable material as they could se- 


raphy, History, Nature Study, Arithmetic, Drawing, 


will prove of inestimable value to teachers of all grades, 


Thoug 


($1.90) offered, thus securin 
cure in no other way at a non 


nal cost. 








from twenty years of 
Normal Instructor 


) and Primary Plans 








in any combination. 














is the most popular and most extensively circulated Educational 
Its contributors are selected from the most 
Jt abounds in methods, plans, aids and devices with numerous drawings and 
It is practical and up-to-date and gives just the help needed in actual work in the 
schoolroom of both graded and ungraded schools, containing in addition to the pedagogical helps, 





a 320-page book, just 
off the press, and «filled 


7 99 
up — to the brim with the 
“| elections most helpful material for 
, teachers ever published, 


will be given free and 
postpaid: to every person 
subscribing to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR or PRI- 
MARY PLANS singly or 





Events paper published. 


Pedagogy, English, Geeg- 


> “4 > 2 s 
Problems Solved, the tion as listed above. 


in contents or circulation. 













Selections,” 







fore is pure cream—the best of the best. 
helpful ideas and material as an egg is of meat. 









material for ‘* busy work”’ 
speak,”’ etc., 


<= 













with Normal Instructor or Primary Plans $ 
All new subscribers to the Youth’s Companion receive extra copies 


history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general nature. 
as well known in the educational field as NorMAL InstRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS, 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combina- 


Progressive Teacher 


most helpful educational magazines published. It isinno sense coufined to the Southern field either 
$1.00 a yearor in combination as above. 


with any one of the dollar books or publications listed on this page 
our $3.70. Any two of the $1.00 books or publications $1.60; 


2.90; with any one of 


The Pathfinder is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C.,and 


has many advantages, because of location, over any other Current 
It is issued every week and in addition to covering the world’s current 


THE PATHFINDER is almost 
Its entire 


is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its 
scope and wecan recommend it as one of the best and 


The Publishers of the ‘“Pathfinder’’ comment on the book 
‘*PRACTICAL SELECTIONS” as follows: 


**The F. A. Owen Publishing Company of Dansville, N. Y., has hit upon the happy thought of 
publishing in the form of a beautiful cloth-bound book of 320 pages, under the name of “ Practical 
a splendid compilation of material of every sort useful in school work. 
been gathered from the files of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for the last 20 years. 
The book is a mine of good things ; it is crammed as full of 
There are suggestions and articles on methods of teach- 
ing various subjects which teachers commonly find difficult; nature study hints, blackboard drawings, 
and for holiday celebrations and other entertainments, numerous ‘pieces to 
etc., all made clear by numerous illustrations.” 


Remember: Every person ordering either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans separately or in any combination gets this book FREE and postpaid. 


This material has 
It there- 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY  - 


___DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Products. 








No. 250. 
Given 

im with $10 worth of 
ff f Larkin Products. 


Given To You 
Because You Save Them 


These handsome home furnishings 
are given to you Jecause you save them. 
There are 1600 other articles, equally \ 
handsome and desirable, which are given 
to you the same way. They repre- \ 
sent the numerous ‘‘costs” and ‘‘profits” 
you save by buying your teas, soaps, 
groceries, toilet articles and other necessary 
household supplies direct from us, the 
manufacturers. They are the “‘profit-bonus’”’ 
or extra value you gain 


by LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Buying from us you get Products and Furnishings 
both for what you’d pay for. Products alone at the 













Security Crib No. 2550. Given 
with $10 worth of Larkin Products. 

store. This bonus enables you to furnish your home 
or clothe yourself and your family without adding 
one cent to your regular living expenses. Do you 
wonder that we have over two million customers? 
Our Products are made in clean.wholesome factories 
and are of the highest quality. Ask any Larkin 
customer in your neighborhood about Larkin quality 
and square dealing! 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We send both Products and Merchandise (your 
selection) on 30 days’ trial. You pay no money 
until you have seen and tried them for yourself. 
We do this so that you, yourself, may be the judge 
- Larkin quality and the extra value to be gained 

by Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing. 


Send Coupon For Catalog 


Our new Fall Catalog (No. 38) is the largest we 
have ever published. Contains pictures and descrip- 
tions of our 650 Products and of our wide assort- 
ment of Premium Merchandise, including furniture 
of all kinds, carpets, clothing, jewelry, etc., etc. 
This Catalog shows you how to get practically 
twice as much for your money as you are getting 
now. Send coupon for a copy today. Mailed, 


postpaid, upon request. / 
Ill. / 


Litkitt Co 


Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago Peoria, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


What is done with offshoots that are 
cut away? 
Tell in few words how palms are started 


from offshoots. 


Sentences for Analysis 
(Coutinued from Page 15) 





190. The work in the tea-gardens is 


Tell how they are brought to this | done entirely by girls. 
country. Igt. Much of our téa comes from Japan. 
Today, let us find ont how the date 
palm forms fruit and seeds. Korea 
Show pictures of fruit trees in bloom. Travelers are cordially treated in 
Tell something about these tre¢s, that ht a : 
; you have found out from the picture, 2. Many man-eating tigers live there. 


| All trees must have flowers before they 3. Do not travel at night. 
| can bear fruit and seeds. 4. Roaring seas lie about Korea, 
| There are two kinds of daté palms, 5. Flowing streams are found in 
In the spring about April or May, both | numbers, 
| trees blosssom. But the flowers of ihe two 6. There is rich soil everywhere. 
trees are not alike. - ye [ 
Let us see if we can find out the differ- | mulpo. 
ence between these two kinds-of flowers. 8. We will land at the docks. 








| Have several kinds of flowers. g. Our baggage will be carried by 
| Let children come to front and look at | strong porters. : 

| these blossoms. What color is the center | 10. There are many classes of people 
| of these flowers? here. | 
| If you look closely into the center of 11. At the top is the ruling king 
| the flower what do you see? 12. There are strutting nobles in gay 
| If you touched your finger to the cen- | silk dresses. 

ter of this ower, what wouid come off 13. Their time is spent in idleness. 

on your finger? 14. Next come white-gowned govern- | 


ment clerks. 
They work for the nobles. 
16. Among this class are many police. 
17. There are many hundreds of farmers, 
18. Numbers of oppressed slaves work 


How many of you ever smelled a flower 
and found afterwards that your nose was 
yellow? 

We call this yellow powder in the cen- 

| ter of flowers—pollen. 


Show pictures of different kinds of | for the higher classes. 
flowers to show differeut ways in which 19. Each differing class is known by a 


special costume. 
20. The flowing sleeves of the 
are always used for pockets. 


| pollen is found. 
| Some flowers have the pollen quite 
| deep in the flower, while othes have it | 





quite exposed. 2t. A baby could be easily held in one. 
What do you find in all these flowers? 22. Briglit-colored gowns are every- 
We said the date palms were not all | where seen. 

alike. 23. Why are the servants’ stockings 
This is the difference. : padded? 
Only on one kind of date palm do the 24. Huge bowls of white straw are used 


for hats. 

25. There are 
horsehair. 

26. Mourning people are covered with 
the largest hats. 

27. No hats can ve worn by bachelors. 
} 28. The hair of unmarried men is worn 
in long braids. 


flowers have this What 
do we call it? 

The other tree 
pollen. 

The trees that have no pollen are the 
trees that will have fruit. But betore a 
flower can make a seed that will grow, 

| some pollen must be dropped into the 


yellow powder. 


other little hats of black 


has flowers but it has no 








ceuter of the flower. | 2g. Korean women are seldom seen in 
How can this be done? the streets. 
Ilow will we get the pollen from the 30. Beyond the towering mountains 

flowers of one tree to the flowers of the | lies the city of Seoul. 

other? | 31. A connecting railroad runs between | 
Children will form many devices by | the two cities. 

which the pollen can be c: uried, 32. We shall be taken to Seoui in a 


cloth-lined box. 

33. This is swung between poles. 
} 34. Sweating coolies are employed for 
| bearers. 


Sometimes the wind carries the pollen | 
from.one flower to another. | 

Is this a good or a bad way? 

Why is the wind not the best way? 


Sketch on board the flowers of the | 35. Korea’s capital is surrounded by a 
date palm. Show the great sheath that.| massive stone wall, 
encloses the great cluster of sinall | 36. The barred gates were formerly 


closed at dusk. 

Now this has been changed. 

The city is shut in by surrounding 
mountains, 


blossoms. 
Of what use is this sheath? 
How do the Arabs get the pollen from 


27 


Ole 
38. 


great 


Sail around the peninsula to Che- 


y 


nobles | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


one tree to another? 
Why do they not let the wind carry 3g. Our trotting coolies arrive at sunset. 
the pollen for them? 4o. The setting sun is viewed from the 
The Arabs are very careful to save the | walls. 
pollen. They carry a few of the pollen! 41. Floating clouds rest upon the 
flowers to the other tree, and tie them | mountain-tops. 
inside the sheath so that none of the pol- | 42. Straw-thatched houses are built 
len is wasted. Sometimes the pollen | everywhere. 
flowers bloom before the others. When| 43. There are few two-story ones. 
this happens, the Arabs carefully gather} 44. Smoking men are slowly walking | 
| the pollen and tie it safely away in bags, | along the narrow streets. 
they | 





| R. J. Ullrich & Co., 


' then when the other flowers bloom, 45. Do not step into that muddy ditch. 
carefully dust the pollen on the flowers. | 46. Where are the sidewalks? 
Tell all the ways in which pollen is| 47. In all houses the men live in the 
carried from one flower to anotier. | front rooms. 
| Sometimes a single flower will have 48. In the rear are shut the unfortunate | 
| pollen and will also be capable of form- ; women. ; ; 
ing fruit. ‘len it is not necessary to 49. At the sound of the pealing bell the 


gates are closed. 


find a way for carrying polien, for the : 
50. We are taken through the city 


flower does it for itself, and sometimes by 
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VIs Sent Free 


There are 160 pages in 
all—displaying a truly re- 
markable collection — of 
New Styles in everything 
near and dear to the heart 
of every women, 

This book does not display 
a lotof fantastical pictures 
of impractical styles at exor- 
hitant prices, but, it does ofter § 
you America’s best and most \ 
practical styles in ready= =to= 








tofore unheard of low 
are 


prices. ‘There 
Coats, 

Fur Sets, 
Fur Coats, 
Sweater © ‘oat 







" 


» 
1.08 to 5.73 


Suits, 10, 9S to 82.50 
Dresses, 5.98 to 24,98 
Hats, 1.75 to 13.98 
| Plumes, 8,99 to 23.75 
Waists, SMe to 5.98 
Skirts, 2.95 to 12,50 


Petticoats, Ose to 5.45 

Also Ladies’ House Dres- 
ses, Kimonas, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Neckwear, 
cte,, and an echaustive dis- 
play of Misses’ Juniors’ 
Girls’ and Children’s Ap 
parel and accessories, 


A Sensational 
Anniversary 
Bargain Shown 
on Page Six of 
Our Catalog 

Popular 


A-106 Model, Full Length 


Ladies’ Coat of Fine All Wool 
Chinchilla. Collar, cuffs and 
pockets trimmed with con- 
trasting chinchilla, Fashion- 
ble side fastenings, Hand- 
xome tailoring throu rhout. 
Colors: navy blue with tan 
trimmings or gray with ne ivy 
trimmings. Ideal winter coat. 
sizes B2 to 44 bus t. 


Price, Prepaid ve 

A 106 Same in Misses’ 14 & 
x 16,50 inches long. 

IS & 20, 52 inches long. 


$5.98 


Price Prepaid 
Send For This 


Catalog Today 

Ask for Book No, 238 
Don't delay or forget. A copy 
is reserved for you and will be 
sent you by return mail. 
Samples of your favorite ma- 
terials are also gladly sent if 
asked for, 
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SOCIAL WORK 


AS A PROFESSION 
Is not only intensely interesting, but profitable, 
Ikixperts are in demand by institutions, city, county, 
tate governments, Instruction includes Char- 
ies and Correction, Child Caring, Playgrounds 
‘ivic Innprovement, Surveys of Conditions, 
Neishtorhood work of Settlements, Churches, Fac- 
tory welfare. Lectures by specialists of National rep- 
utation ; Supervised field work ; Tours of inspection, 

12 COURSES, SINGLE COURSE $12.50 
DIPLOMA COURSE $75 














aud 


Social 


Graham Taylor, Pres. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-Pres, 
S. P. Breckinridge, Director of Social Investigation 
lth year ope us Oct, Ist. Year book on application, 


CHICAGO SCHOOL of CIVICS and PHILANTHROPY 
31 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INDEPENDENT INK POWDERS 


“Simply add water” 


Makes a Full Pint of Ink 15c. 
5 COLORS—5 PINTS-—5 DIMES 
27 Thames St., New York 


A money maker for agents. 
FREE 


pose “atthe FREE 
er 











Hengeome Gola ieeeeigt oat Wie set wit 


eparkli rep yet give nm to ur Re oiling 
utiful COLORED Alt PICTURES 
(easy =e famos 18) at 10 cents each, 


or 20 pictures. 











| insects help do the work. an armed soldier. | —_ GEMART CO., Dept30, Battle Crook Mich 
| How could insects belp? 51. There is no danger. ~ 

| ae G Positi 

D Y W t Mone with which to purchase a Dictionary, an Encyclo- | overnment Positions 

| 0 ou an y pedia, Library Books, Globe, Wall Maps, or anything | A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 

| else for your school room? tf so write to the Crescent Co., 42 Cutler Building, ig clad etn oat Ni accent 


Rochester, N. Y., and they will tell you how such money: can be easily raised by a 


| few hours’ pleasant work on the part of your pupils under your direction. 


work. Ask for particulars today. 


A series | 
of prizes given to the pupils as a reward for their effort adds interest and zest to the | 


aay by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2.£0 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 118__ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Every teacher should have, 

Every Day Plans (3 Vol, Set) $1.00 

The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vol Set) $1.00 

Seeley’s Question Book $1.00 

| Your choice of above with either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans One Year 
| $1.90, together with a copy of our new 320 page cloth bound book, Practical 


Selections. 
You should keep this offer in mind when renewing your subscription. 








FOR BATHING AND 
FRESHENING THE 


REYES — 


BIS 
indispensable. To weak 
and 


¥, 


ATE 


inflamed eyes and granulated 
lids. it gives alMost instant reliel 


25¢SOLD EVERYWHERE. BOOKLET FREE 
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JO Ans guhepares SONS & CO. 
165-9 River St. 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Design 8065 
Tinted in shades of Cardinal Red and Green 


e 


Pillow Top and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow 
given away absolutely free in order to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 
into every home. Pillow top is made of Pure 
Linen Russian Crash stamped and hand tinted 
ready to be embroidered. Outfit sent free and 
prepaid if you send us 30c to cover the regular 
retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson’s Grand 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss. Outfit Includes: 

1 Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped and 
hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash, 





1 Pillow Back. 


1 Easy Diagram Lesson, showing you just 
exactly how to take every stitch 
1 Premium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 


atest and most attractive embroidery design 
6 SKEINS RICHARDS ee S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FL¢ 


All sent for only 30c ree your dealer’s name 


How to Get the Complete Outfit 


Just send us 80c¢ in stamps or silver and the name of 
your dealer. This exceptionally attractive offer is made 
to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
Floss into every home in America, and may be with- 
drawn at any time. 

Send Today ! ey not delay. Just send us 0c instamps 
Iver and the name of your dealer 
and wiil send you ‘the entire outfit. Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 3267, Chicago, Ill. 
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Extra lorge 8 fl Outfit 
rs ustrated, or 
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Senc ifor Free New Fancy We rk Be 0k. 





A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. 
May be secured 


position, steady work, good salary 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation #5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book **Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


PIANO LESSONS FREE 


Don’t pass this offer, but let us 
tel) you how and why they are free. Thousands write 
“Wish I had known of you before.’?’ Wesend lessons 
weekly, no matter where vou live, for Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet,Cello, or 
Sight-singing, your only expeuse being for music 
aud postage, Which averages only 2centsaday. Ad- 
dress U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 28, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. ( Established since 189.) 


CASH’ PHOTOPLAYS 





in your own home, 





W it can earn $50 or more weekly. No 
r ers experience or literary excellence 
necessary. Easy. Fascinating work 


We'll show you. 
Illustrated Booklet 


National Authors Institute, 
510 Gaiety Theatre Bidg. New York. 


Enormous demand, 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES, 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educae 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers Dissec ting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Magnets, Batteries, 
Electrie Bells, all ‘kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1,400 articles for school use, 

CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pitch Pipes, 





Home Study Magazine 


teachers fortheir own de- | 


The best daily help for 
velopment inthe progress of eventsand for usein 
their classes that is offered to-day in America, It is 
not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth- 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive. 


Send 50 Cents 


For a six month’s trial subscription. You .will be- 
come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, 





Chicago, 


| turn 


| criminal 


| 


NORMAT, 


52. The winding streets are filled with 
mud 

53. Disgusting odors are everywhere. 

54. Straw is used for fuel. 

55. Our eyes smart from the smoke. 

56. Go with us to the market. 

57. Tightly-wrapped eggs are sold by 
the stick, 

58. Ironing clubs are used by the 


Koreans, 
59. First the clothes are washed in cold 
water, 
60, Then they 
around a stick. 
61, Next they 
ironing clubs. 
62. Roasted chestnuts can be bouglit 
from peddlers. 


are tightly wrapped 


are pounded with these 


63. Shall we go to a Korean school? 
64. The studying children squat on 
straw mats. 

65. They are often whipped. 

66. W1ll you go to schol there? 

67. Well-educated Koreans are often 
| found. 

68. A ship for Siberia can be taken 


from the east coast, 
69. We travel to the coast on ponies. 
70. We pass through growing rice-fields. 
71. At night we stop at Korean inns. 
72. We must sleep on the brick floors. 
73. There are blazing straw fires under 
the floors. 
74. We are half baked by these. 
75. The fine harbor of Gensau is finally 
reached, 
76. Weare taken over the rolling waves 
to Vladivostok. 





Criminal Psychology 


(Continued from page 12) 


thought-out system of habits. Ie will 
first lead the erring, blundering child on 
as far as possible toward the recognition 
of ihe serious and hurtful consequences 
of his mistake—as was suygested in the 
the boy theft—and he will then 

effort toward the practice of 
the end willl counteract 


case of 

the 
habits that in 
the evil deed. 

The So-Called Wrongs of Children 

Let us consider briefly a few of the 
tendencies and practices of 
manifested in the 
grades of the school, such as lying, 
cheating, stealing, fighting, swearing 
and truancy. We have already discussed 
briefly stealing and fighting and will now 
consider the others, 

1. Lying. The reader is here agian 
reminded of our sharp distinction be- 
tween the two types of teacher—tie one 
approaching the boy who tells false- 
hoods, as a ‘‘natural-born liar’' and the 
other regarding his case as one of mere 
undevelopment. The old type of teacher 
would seek in a careless way to confirm 
his theory of a natural inheritance of de- 
by showing that the boy’s 


childhood as 


generacy 
father or 
liar. 


| his own true psychologic insight, would 


FREE 


| great worth and honor. 








likewise go into the boy’s biography 
this time with a thought of finding out 
what fault or omission in training permit- 
ted the evil practice to get under way. 
Now the difference in attitude between 
these two teachers may, in a generation 
to come, prove in the results of teaching, 
to have meant a difference between a 
professional criminal and the citizen of 
The best method 
of training false speaking out of the boy 
has already been suggested; namely, to 
continue to show him the hurtful conse- 
quences of such a practice until they are 
observed by him to reflect upon the well 
being of others and himself alike, and 
then to make a better use of the inven- 





lower | 





some other relative was also a | 
The modern teacher, by meaus of | 
| Social Training—Francis Warner, M. D., 
but | 





| Chicago, $1.v0. 


INSTRUCTOR 


tive genius which supported him fn | 
manufacturing his falsehoods. He can 
most probably be tauglit to tell intelli- 
gently a good story as well as to relate a 
hurtful and wicked one. 

2. Cheating. Cheating in the scliool | 
work begins very early and is close akin | 
to both lying and stealing. Perhapsall | 
of these practices grow out of the child- | 
ish disposition to believe that one can | 
get something for nothing, that he can 
attain some good end without putting | 
forth commensurate effort. So here we 
have again mere crude animaltsm, and the | 
method of treatment is nowise different | 
in principle from that already suggested. | 
Concrete illustrations of wliere cheating 
leads to, of how it cripples the learner 
for mastering the next lesson, and3so on, 
will be the mode of procedure. The 
final aim of the teacher will be that of 
instilling into the mind of the pupil an 
earnest secret desire to earn every point 
of advancement in the school through the 
medium of his own personal efforts. 

3. Swearing. Swearing and other forms 
of coarse and vile speaking on the part 
of boys are merely imitated practices 
usually taken up as innocently as {other 
language forms. Boys will discontinue 
these practices after they have been 
shown the hurtfulness resulting to 
themselves and to others and after the | 
better forms of speech have been exalted 
before them. Further procedure will 
merely call fora practice of the better 
forms until they become habitual and | 
crowd out the worse. 

4. Truancy. The disposition is some- | 
what common among young boys to try 
to run away from the school and ils seri- 








ous tasks. No case of truancy should be 
thought of as suggestive of inherent 
criminality. It is always a case of the 


child merely seeking to define his life 
interests as he himself best knows how. 
Sympathetic coercion, persuasion, and 
direction will usually bring about magical 
results, but before these processes of 
training are applied, the teacher will do 
well to go into the individual case and 
find out precisely what forces have been 
at work in the boy's life tending to lead 
himi astray from his school. It must be 
said confidently that there is most proba- 
bly nothing the matter with the boy but 
that there is certainly something the 
matter with his school or his home, or 
bcth. For some reason they are not re- 
sponding to the needs of his peculiar 
nature. 
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For Five Cents 


ttantial worth. 


These Readers are Adopted 
In many cities and states—nearly one million were sold last year. There is no 
reason why any school or pupil should be without these books. If you have no 
fund available for their purchese write us and we may be able to suggest ‘‘ways 
In many schools the pupils provide five cents 
each for the initial lot and with these in hand the interest in. them will be so in- 
tense tuat many ways for procuring more will surely be opened to you. 
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“BAKER'S” 
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cious and healthful 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Own Home 


Miss Z. N. Baker, Spokane, Wash., is in charge of 
the nursing Department of a Salvation Army Mater- 


Miss B. M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass. writes, ‘‘I re- 
poe oi 93 and $18 a week and have had more work than 

can do 

Mrs. W. N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass., writes, 
“The knowledge obtained from the lectures enabled 
me to take difficult cases and hold a responsible posi- 
tion in an institution.’ 

Our method of home training has enabled thousands of women, with and 
without experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as nurses. Send for a 
“HOW I BECAME A NURSE” and our Year Book explaining 
3 248 pages with intensely interesting experiences by our graduates. 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages free to every enquirer. 

Eleventh Year 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


373 Main Street, Jamestown, N, Y- 











Lsterbrook 
Steel Pens 


250 Styles 


Every Ester- 
brook pen is sure 
to give satisfac- 
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A style for every 
writer. 
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sold on commission. Free klet, “Writing for Froft,” 
tells how, Gitge pros proof. a “PRESS ASSOCIATIO 
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=——=FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION— 


100 invitations or announcements 
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Visiting 90 tor 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 
profecsiones-2e for 75 conte. 50 for 50c. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Send for samples any Prices of our new 
line of Gradeation Invitations and Cards. 
them from Steel Plate. Cost less 

than half. Add 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 
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beauty when produced in colors. 
has a tasty floral Cesign enclosing a panel. 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and bButtercups. 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. 
teacher is. also 
and on this appears the names of all the pupils. 
corner with silk cord. 


exceedingly handsome. 
shows,one side has a design of Morn- 
ing Glory 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning 
two designs. 
of the school teaeher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. 
as fifty-four pupils names 
placed on this card. 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 
cents each. 


We 
cards, just as described above, but 
without any 
having an apprepriate verse in place 
of the 
pupils’ 
dozen. 


Floral Souvenirs.—Two Card 


Violet, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, Forget-Me-Not. 
teacher, One dozen or less 
dozen or less, $1.00: 


prominent, printed in colors and gold and embossed. 
the name or number of tiie school, 
and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets ; 
With Photograph,—One dozen or less, $1.25: each additional souvenir, containing | 
same names, 6c. 
souvenir 5 cents. 
is not wanted. 





Holly-Mistletoe— 
With Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and wt 





















We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school. It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also-the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
your photograph or 


building, as prefetred. It 


so ordered, that of 


the school 


is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so accept- 
able to the pup and cause 
them to-be treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the ‘Teacher's 


Photograph or that of School 
Building can be 


small a 


added at so 
cost is a most at- 


tractive feature. 








Sunshine 
Souvenirs 


show its real 
The front ecard 






Sunshine Souvenir 
~~With Photograph 


The cut shows the general design of Souvenir, but cannot 


this 
@ It is composed of two cards. 
The: flowers represented are the Yellow 


On this is 
The photograph of the 
second card has beautiful rose border, 
The two cards are tied at the 


added when desired. The 


PRICE With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
Without Photograph: 85 cts. a doze mn ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts, each, 


Morning-Glory—One Card 


This new single card Souvenir is 
As the cut 









flowers, with greeting. | waiupay sc ‘a ae ee ‘ 
Indl Sebook Diseriet £~, 4 ° OD » 
Doss Co, No ‘4 


Glory border— 
On this side the mame 


As many 
can be 
Prices:—One 


Card Without 


furnish these 


Special Names. 
Morning Glory 


special printing and 
particulars of school and 


names. Price:—30 cents a 
Additional cards 2¢ each. 








Morning Glory—One Card 


This Series comprises 
Price: With Photograph of 
Without Photograph, One 


Our popular series for two or three seasons. 


$1.25; additional 6c each. 
additional 5c each. 


Our Thanksgiving Souvenir—Two Cara 
The front card has a beautiful design in which Thanksgiving emblems are 
As in our other Souvenirs, 
school officers and the names of all the pupils 
tied together with silk cord. Prices: 


Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Appropriate pictures takes the place of the photogra ph when it 


Our Christmas Souvenirs 


Show a Variety of Handsome Designs, the names of which'indicate the Cover Decorations. 

Holly. Two Cards. Price with 
Photograph of teacher, One 
dozen or less $1.25; additional 6c 
each. Without Photograph, One 
dozen or less, $1.00; additional 5¢ 
each. 


Holly and Bells. 


Two Cards. 


One dozen or less $1.00; addi- 
tional 5c each. 
Holly-Mistletoe. ‘wo Cards. 


With Photograph, One dozen or 
less $1.10; additional 5c each. 
Without Photograph, One dozen 
or less 85c; additional 5c each. 


Poinsetta-Mistletoe. One Card. 
One dozen or less goc; additional 
4c each, Without Pupils’ names, 
One dozen or less 30c; additional 
cach. 

All of these (except: the last) 
have names of teacher, officers 
and all the pupils printed on 
them. 


Samples Free on 
Request 


-DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Men of the American Crisis 
(Continued from page 19) 


miles long, before. the President, Con- 
gress, and an immense throng of people 
gathered from all parts of the country. A 
few days more saw the great army ‘melt- 
ing swiftly and quietly away to the ave- 
nues and occupations of civil life. 
General Sherman was placed is com- 
mand of the military division of the 
Mississippi, with headquarters at St 
Louis. Here he remained until 1869, 
when Grant’s election to the presid ney 
secured for him the office of general of 
the armies of the U. S. In Noveniber, 
1871, he left for a professional tour of 
Europe where he was received with thie 
highest honors. In February, 1884, he 
was retired, at his own request, that his 
beloved friend Sheridan might. become 
general-in-chief. Ile refused all ofiers 
of a political nature, even the uomiina- 
tion for president, saying in this connec- 
tion, in his own blunt, clmuracterisiic 
way, ‘I wouldn’t be devilled by that 
horde of Congressmen if I could be pres- 
He had won his tame 
and was satisfied. Moreover he felt that 
his military duties had unfitted him for 
the work of a civilian; that he 





a fool at sixty years of age to embark 
upon a new and stormy career which 
| might suffer shipwreck at any moment: 


as an old soldier he had earned the right 
to enjoy the peace for which he had 
fought. And none could gainsay him. 
He was a figure head in the social life of 
the National Capital for many years. IIe 
was fond of all sort of gatherings and 
nothing pleased him more than to be the 
a bright, cheerful group, He 
had a fund of stories and anecdotes and 
was a most pleasing speaker, as well as 
an easy and elegant writer upon the topics 
of the day. His sympathies reached out 
in every direction, and while he had 
strong likes and dislikes, he was seldoin 
hiased. He admired the brave and loyal 
men who had opposed him on the field 
of battle and had the most tender sym- 
pathy for them in the bitter trials of the 
reconstruction { yet he felt that sterner 
measures should have been employed by 
the Federal auihority. He deplored the 
fact that local self-control was given to 
the States so early. Always Sherman was 
intensely patriotic. The highest best in- 
terests of his country was a subject on 
which he soared to the heights of elo- 
quence. Withal his-sentences were direct, 
honest and pithy, rife witha common 
sense which always captivated his audi- 
ence aud created the profoundest impres- 


sion. All parts of the country were fa- 


| miliar to him, and he was especially in- 


The Rose, ‘ 


; and contributed largely to 


| happy manner, 


abrupt criticisms in his A/emoirs of the 
actors of the 
them plainly, 
cording to his conceptions. 
son his pictures are considered invaiauble, 
They also form a true index to his 
liant, 
tempt for insincerity, 
and 
from 
aroused hiis ire. 


€ 


‘ 


heaven, 
profound grief of the natiou, as bravely 
and triumphantly as he had marched from 
Atlanta to the Sea. 
try cease from honoring his memory; 
never will fife and drum cease to sound 


terested in the development of the West. 
Sherman was exceedingly cordial with 
his friends and comrades, tender and lov- 


ing to his family. As soon as he was 
able, he sought out the mother who had 


been forced by poverty to give him up, 
her support 
thereafter. He wasa kind husband, a ten- 
der sympathetic father to his two sons 
and four daughters. His wife was a de- 
vout Catholic and brought up their chil- 
dren in her own faith. Sherman set his 
heart on a brilliant career for his eldest 
son, destining him for the army, but 
finding this impossible, educating him 
for the bar, and it was a sad disappoint- 
ment when ‘‘Tom'’ elected to become a 
priest. He was, however, too good a 
father to oppose his son's choice. Con- 
cerning his own religious faith, we have 
the best expression of it from his own 
lips: I believe in God the Almighty ; 
that is as far as I have got.’’ 

The evening of his life passed in a calin 
though he got himselt 
wordy contests by the 


into not a few 
Civil War. He spoke of 
bluntly, and honestly, ac- 
For this rea- 


bril- 
entertaining cliaracter, to his con- 
his brusqueness, 
hitting out straight 
anything which 


honestness of 
the shoulder at 


‘marche.l on to 
1891, amid the 


Sherman 
February 14, 


General 


Never will the coun- 





would be | 




































































































We Save You 
$128 to $222 
Take Your Own 
Time To Pay 


No Collect- 
ors 









Let 
ussend 
_ this artis- 
tie piano to 
you at our eX- 
pense, Ve pay 
thefreight. You pay 
nothing down. Try it 
for 30 days. If we cannot 
satisfy you w ith the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its retarn, 
Take 8 years time to pay if satisfied, 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giv ing you the highest artistic quality ata 


price much lower than your 
REED& SON ) 

























dealer would charge yeu for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free 

Clip coupon below. It willse- 
cure for you our Special 
Proposition and Price Nin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated cataloy se = ep 

A 2¢ stz ump wills 

you dealer’s profit. 








ee a 
REED & SONS 
PIANO MEG: CO. 
Dept. N73 Cor. Jackson ie 
and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 


H Send me your Big Free nt 
and Piano Offers, 

Coupon “ 
Name...... eevccccees 


County 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 















Instant Relief 


Prove It At My spans 


Don’t send me one cent —justlet me prove it to you as Ih 
97532 others in the last s 18. Ieclaim to he 

cure for bunions ever made— I want you tolet me 
ment, FREE, entirely a ows are |b 
r pads y u ever tried without suece 














at my expense 


with them al mum ha 
and I have such absolute confidence in th at Lam going 

a treatment absolutely FREE Itie a wonderful yet sin 

ment which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes 
rause of the bunic is the ugly defo lisappears—all thir 


nand th rmity 


ouare wearing tighter shoes than 

sand I want 

at my 
t 


lo all th 


entinent, ye 








ititjust as those 
Wr 





nt may not appearin thi 


announceme 
r and ol ire 


Just send your name 





again 
and the treatment w be t to y 
promptly in plain seale le envelope. Addres 


| FOOT REMEDY CO. 
| 3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, nl. 


} I 
—o 
Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexcs 















So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all super us flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see yours . 

liness speedily returning I know y 1 bi 


Try itat my expense. Write to-d 


PROF. BURNS tee TT, Now Yoru 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 

vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay. 
46,202 appointments made last year, No political pull 
needed. Common school education sufficient. Full in- 
formation about how to secure these positiors and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


=a 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor 
nell and leading colleges. 

a 













Preparation for Cot 
Prof, Genung - Civil Service 
English 50 page catalog free. Write to-d 
THE “HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 205, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Examinations. 














$25 to $35 A Week For Women 
Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
Seclude i educative ; special employment 
Fre, 4 contract. Write for free tells 

\ how and gives the proof, 
THE NATIONAL PROOFRE ADERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Aaa Dept. 106, Indianapolis. Ind, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues. 


KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St.» New York 





booklet ; 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux,Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


al the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, 
of July, Phanksgiving,Christmas, New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 125 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America’s fore- 
most writers of school plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 

Best Drill Book, The-—-Very 
marches, 25¢ 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet soug story of the 
Christ Child: can be sung assoloor chorus, 25 cts. 


popular drills and 


Brown’s Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and re ading ofthe day. 25c 

Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. A Mock Trial Court 
Scene in one act. 18 mate, 2female, (This number 


may be increased, and all be played by males.) 15c. 
Castle’s School Entertainments Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, ete., for primary and interme 
diate grades, 25cts, 
Choice Humor—Shoemaker, One of the most pop 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub 
lished, 30 cts, 


Child’s Own Speaker, Rook. 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues 
mall children. 15c. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
cially for young pupils by such popular 





motion 


For 


Recitations, 
and tableaux, 


Written espe 
writers as 





Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude . Grant 
Bertha FE, Bush, Mary Bailey and ot} Most of 
the selections are of ouly four, eight, twelve or six 
teen lines, Something especia appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable tor any time or oc 
easion, Brightest and most usable collection pub 
lished. Price 25c. 

Christmas at the Cross-Roads. A humorousChrist- 


mas play for High School pupi s or adults, by Elize 
beth F, Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara 
tion tor the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters. 7 
males, 12 females. One hour, 25 cents. 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, din 
logs,plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Christmas program, Fo. 
allages, 25 cents, 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas. An operetta for in 
termediate grades by Etlie Louise Koogle. Spicy 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily 
learned, Noscenery or costumes necessary. 4 boys, 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in 
house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents. 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago. 4,8,or16couples, 25c. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
for children and young folks. tepresents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations tor the Christ- 





mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene. Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and any number can be used. 15 cts, 


ins for All Nations—Introduces children 

veathen nations, Who describe their customs 

and beliefs. » textisin rhyme. Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment. 7 
boys and 8 girls. 15 cents. 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, tequirementseasy. 5 boys,ogirls. 15 cts, 

Christmas Dialogs, ¢ apeil’s Original—For 

ildren of allages. 25 








~ce 

Christmas Joke. A—M: iy be given by children or 
asa burlesque by grown people. In rhyme and 
very funny. 12 male, 12 femaie characters, 25 cts. 

Christmas in Santa Claus’ House—Full of live- 
liest happenings. 8 male, 14temale characters, 2c. 

Christmas Budget—"The Christmas Alphabet” ‘for 
26 children; seven **Christmas Tableaux” and “The 
Christmas March,’’ a spectacular performance. 15c 

Christmas Selections, | Guptill’s Original — 
This isa very select collection of meritorious and 
delightful pieces. 15 cents, 

Christmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 
girls, No scenery, Complete diagrams, 15 cents. 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or po ute enter 
tainments, Young people oradults, 30ct 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25c, 

Days We Celebrate, 








The. Acollection of original 
diaiogues, recitations, ete., for holidays and special 
oceasions. Suitable forall ages. 2c, 

Dolly Show. A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
giritsand 2 boys. The girls havea baby show with 
their dollies, and each ‘‘mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage. 1dc, 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals. 
Full direc 1s for costuming, complete music, 
minute arr: ements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the entertainment. The en- 
tire school may take part. Time2hrs, 25 cents. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20¢. 











Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 





recitations, songs, Class exercises, etc, 
gram for each grade, 15 cents, 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for severial entertaiuments. Separate pro- 
gramfor each grade, Original songs, recitations, 
dialoguesand many other features. 15 cents. 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8S. Schell. Book contains “‘Hiawatha: 
a Pantomime d Reading; “Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘‘Hiawatha Battling w ith His Father; 
“The Famine, a Pantomime ;”’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” - Music given and suggested, 35c. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men. Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 25 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The. 
able to every teacher, 25c. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented. Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus foreach day. 
The tunes are familiar. Time 30 minutes, 15 cts. 

Ladies’? Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
aud verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts. 


Separate pro- 









Invalu- 


Sind | 
Fourth | 


Ra n-n-W ay-Bear. 








Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Pieces in 
prose and rhyme for the smallest speakers, 25 cts. 
Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright 
and fresh. For special days, also general occasions. 

For children of eight to twelve years. 25¢. 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings, For children 
of eight to twelve years. 25c. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense, 6 male, 9 female characters or more. 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25c. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
ially adapted for school entertainments, Holidays. 
Anniversary and other exercises, 25c. 

Menagerie in the Schoolroom. A play for chil- 
dren. AS many as forty characters may be intro- 
duced, but can be easily given by less. Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar. One hour, 15c. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
rictte Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25c. 


Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 


shadow scenes, and pantomimes,. 3tc. 

November's Crown—aA new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but 
brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girlsand boys. 15c. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for all the grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 25c. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescotus Di ond” Dinlogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dinlogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and jinstractive. 25 cts. 

A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Kdna Randolph Worrell. A musical play or op- 
eretta for any number of children, Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’ parade, w.th catchy music. Cos 
tues simple, and no bothersome requirements. 
Easy to learn, and give. 30min, Music and dialog 
complete. 40c. 

School and Parlor Comedies. Containing ‘‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,”’ “A Cloudy 
Day,’ ‘Wanted a Valet,” ‘A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem.’’ 30c. 

Sniggles Family. A short, humorous play for nine 
girls, 15ec, 

Sister [asons. A burlesque in one act. Eleven (or 
more) females, one male, ‘ime, 25 minutes, 15c. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 





ed alike to parlor entertainments, school and 
church exhibitions, or to the amateur stage, 30 cts. 


Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 
play tor boys. Fullof lifeanudfun. 15 cents, 

| The Newsboys’ Thanksgiving — A jolly new 
play. Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

The Old Maid’s Association. A farcial entertain- 
ment. 1 male, 26 female characters. Time, 1 hour, 
15 minutes, 25¢, 

Tiny Tot's Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest ‘language, 25 cts. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues, 15 cents. 

Wax Figger Show of Mrs. Jarley. 
25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “by far the most complete 
of the kind ever publishe d.”? 160 page 25 cts, 

Webster’s Litthe Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 

». Wooster. A collection of the very bright- 
estand best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils, 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and tan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. 
the best dialogue books in print. 
twelve to fifteen years, 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. 
cellent selection of recitations. 
teen years. 





Full directions, 






One of 
For children of- 


Shoemaker. An ex- 
For childten of fif- 


25¢, 


SONG NOVELTIES 





Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 

pd written, Cure words, soothing melody, und 
graceful motions. 25 cents. 

Dolly, You Must Go to Bed—A charming Doll's 
luliaby for any number of little mothers, 25 cts. 

Little Mothers- Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers. Forauny number. 25 cts. 

The Mogey Farmers—A costume song for small 

They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
25 cents, 


§ ces: 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off 
before v isitors. A sure success, for all occasions. 25c. 

“Don’t Be So Rough, Jim, I Can’t Play To- 
Night.’*—A very patheti¢ character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents. 

In the Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in Which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo. 25c. 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—By Elizabeth 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. Witb act- 
ions. A new melody for €ach song,and familiar airs 
suggested forthose who prefer, 26 cts. 

Just After Christmas Dinner—By Ettie Louise 
Koogle. ** A Charming Cbristmas Song.” Solo for 
boy or girl or chorus for any number of children 
25 cts. 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savors 
of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus. 25 cts. 
Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers, 

For any number of boys or girls, 25 cts. 

Little Sleepy-Head Dotly. Wouldn't you like to 
hear alot of litle mothers siuging a cutesong to 
their tired dollies? If you want a doll song you are 
safe in ordering this = if you care for a delightful 
number. Price 25 cen 

I Can Hardly Wait U neil 1 Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs f for a litle boy. Mu. 
sie catchy and easy to learn. 25 cents. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady—One of the 
best of the many doll songs. Sweet words and easy, 
pretty melody. 25c. 





<P 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. Ifyou do not find what you want aove, send for full lis 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 








the deathless song that was written for 
him: 


“Bring the good old bugle, boys, we’ll 
have another song— 

Sing it with a spirit that will start the 
world along— 

Sing it as we used to sing it, fifty thou- 
sand strong, 

While we were 
Georgia. 


marching 


Hurrali! hurrah! we bring the jubilec! 

Hurrah! liurrah! the flag that makes 
you free!’’ 

So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to 
the Sea, 

While we were 
Georiga.’’ 


marching though 


He was borne, witli all the honors and 
elegant simplicities of a great public 
military cortege, to St. Louis, to rest be- 
side his wife in the beautiful Calvary 
Cemetery. Memorial services were held 
throughout the country and the most ten- 
der, loyal tributes paid to his memory 
from pulpit and press and in private let- 
ters and telegrams to tlie bereaved family. 
Equestrian statues represent him in Wash- 
ington and in New York. His pictured 
form hangs in homes and public places 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land which he so loved. ‘‘To look upon 
his face, to hear his name, is to have 
one’s love of country intensified.’’ 


‘Let dust to dust return; 
shroud 
The soul of Sherman. Be not overbowed 
With grief; rather let joy exult; 
For even Death’s ‘grim Halt’! 
His purpose could not stay ; 
He saw tiie coming day, 
And ’neath the suurise marched, as _ to- 
ward the sea, 
Marched—:marclied—to immortality.’ 


nothing cau 





Arts in the Public 
School 


(Continued from page 21) 


Industria! 


girl who makes a number of: different | 


sorts of dresses establishes between her- 
self and the thousands of women who 
sew a bond of appreciation and sympathy. 
A boy who prints and binds a book de- 
velops a fellow-feeling for the thousands 
of men who supply, our daily papers and 
our books. 

Again, aconsiderable amount of indus- 
trial work done well opens the eyes of 
the children to the world of things all 
about them. When a city boy raises and 
gathers his first garden crop there is an 
intelligent interest in every vegetable 
he sees in all the markets. For the boy 
who printsa pampliet, all the world of 
printed matter has interest which 
hours of talk on the art of printing could 
rever have produced. When a boy. has 
made a foot stool and a chair every cb- 
ject of furniture in his own home takes 
on new meaning to him. A cousin from 
the Manual Training High School of 
Indianapolis, after showing me his wood- 
work, proceeded to point out the details 
in the wood-work and furniture of his 
home showing me the merits and defects 
of each. 

I believe, again, that industrial skill de- 
veloped in tiie school will increase the 
child’s interest in the home. Atthe Von 
Humboldt school, in Chicago, the chil- 
dren of the seventh grade were asked, in 
my presence, how many of them had 
rendered services recently in the home 
along the lines of their school industries. 
Most of the girls helped regularly with 
the cooking. Many boys told of door 
locks,. window screens, electric bells and 
the like they had put in repair this 
spring. They told too of extra shelves 
they had put up for mother and of tables 
lowered so as better to suit her heigit. 

I believe the industrial work if well 
taught will vitalize the book lessons. 
The boys and girls I just mentioned 
spent the three morning hours of school 
in industrial activity, the boys. in wood- 
work and the girls in cookinz. I heard 
them recite history at 1:15 in the after- 
noon. They were allowed to come to the 
roon for academic work at twenty min- 
utes to one, thus allowing them to study 
thirty-five minutes of the hour and a 
quarter allowed for noon recess. Almost 
every child came up and studied the eu- 
tire thirty-five minutes. When they 
studied I. did not see a child, but who 


Dansville, N. Y. ' attended strictly to his own business, 
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Science Understands 
the Stomach 


Treating Indigestion with Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets Is an Exact Sci- 
ence. They Give Quick Relief 


Medical men have learned more about 
the stomach than perhaps any other vital 
organ. They have discovered why the 
stomach rebels at certain conditions— 
what causes the formation of gases—whiat 
causes flatulency, heartburn, dyspepsia, 
burning sensation, brash, and all the 
other disorders of the stomach. ’ 

They have gone further. They have 
found remedies for all these afflictions, 
these results of improper digestion. 
They have learned that pepsin, lhydro- 
chloric acid and fruit salts are powerful 
digestants that relieve quickly and surely 
all tlie troubles to which the stomach is 
subject. They have discovered that one 
grain of these properties will digest 
3,000 grains of food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are nota 
medicine. They are a scientific com- 
pound that supplies the stomach with the 
digestive agents which it is itself unable 
to provide. When your stomach is sick 
and not working riglit—wien it fails to 
give out enough of the digestive juices 
to properly take care of tlhe food you eat, 
these tablets will make up the deficiency. 
You will have no indigestion. Your 
food wil! digest thorouglily. 

You never can tell just when your 
stomach is going back on you. It gives 
no warning. If you eat a big meal, if 
you eat hurriedly, take one of these 
| little tablets. You will avoid a lot of 
| pain and misery. 

Some of the most prominent men carry 
these tablets in their vest pockets when 
they attend banquets, etc., and never fail 
to take them. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
al] druggists, at 50c a box. 


Honest Man or Woman Wanted. 


A large well known company about to spend $100,000 
on.a tremendous advertising campaign requires the 
services of a bright manor womun in each town and 
city. The work is easy, pleasant and highly respecta- 
ble and no previous experience is necessary. We will 
pay a good salary and offer an unusual opportunity 
for advancement, to the person who can furnish good 
references. in addition to this salary, we offer a 
Maxwell Automobile, a Ford Automobile and over 
#5000 in prizes to the representatives doing the best 
work up to December 31. In your letter give age and 
references. Address, Ira B. Robinson. Advertising 
Boston, Mass. 














Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. fe assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges.” 250 page catalog free. Write to- OL 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 

Dept. /167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

















| you can earn a large rag Write for our new Cata- 





| logue today. ST.LO! 





UIS mal ae SCHOOL 
T. LOUIS, I 
BE A REPORTER 


Lid: THE M.S.LA, FARN m Bart 


Send stam for particulars, M.S.1! 
‘Associa Association Building, 


Leading New York Hotels 


“THE DOWN TOWN HOTEL” 


* West Broadway & Chambers St. 
Within easy access of all subway and elevated railway 
lines in the city. 

ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY and UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN FIRST CLASS 
RESTAURANT and LUNCH ROOM 
EXCELLENT SERVICE -FINE MUSIO 
Prices Popular 


“IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK” 








HERALD SQUARE HOTEL 


34th Street and Broadway 
One block from New Penn. R. R. Station. =-Baseoee 
free to and from this station. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Absolutely Fire Proof. All Modern Improvements 
Telephone in Every Room 
Rooms, with detached ba 1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private tan” 2,00 mar ay a 
LADIES’ end GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
GENTLEMEN’S CAFE 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
Prices Moderate 


C. F. WILDEY & SON, Prop’rs 


PLOW OAs SMA MB asa 
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Self Heating Iron 


Saves Its Cost 

Every Month. 

Economical, 
int, Fh. 

Heat. Works Ses 

while it isheate ne save teel: 1, 


Ing, heats while =~ 
it 6 working, ; heat—all in one. 











\j right along, one 
after anoth- 


| better in half the 
time. No waiting, 
nd stopping to 
peat, Ea rons, Right 
sily regulat- 
No time wasted. 
. & on table all the 
time, one hand on the 
ron, the other to 
turn and fold the 
cloth = 









neat, durable and 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR P 49 


though the teacher paid no attention to | 


them whatever. When they recited his- | KATHRYN MURRAY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





tory one child stood and discussed, as he | Offers the Following Courses: 

would, the topic assigned the day before. KATHRYN MURRAY SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR THE.FACE. 
When he was through all children not A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR Til BODY. {7 
satisfied stood and plied the party with A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


questions answering his own question if 
the pupil quizzed could not doso. The 
questioners were on the floor by the doz- 
ens and the questions they put and ans- 
wered showed a grasp of the subject which 
I thouglit quite unusual. No child re- 
peated, parrot-like, mere words, They 
had deait with stern, materia] realities 
all the morning and they talked as if 
liistory, too, dealt with stern realities. 
The teacher said the indutrial work had 
done much to rationalize the English 
composition work. In describing exactly 




















compact; all parts | 
within radjus_ of | 


iron and handle, 
No tanks nor fit- 
tings standing out 
at sides or ends to 
hinder or be in the 
No wires or hose attached to buvuer. Migat size, 






way. 


” iets ee iste * en 
and accurately the activities of the indus- UNEXERCISED MUSCLES EXERCISED MUSCLES 
trial classes they lad developed new Every woman knows what Physical Culture does for the Body. 
power to tell logically and accurately The effect of exercise upon a muscle must be the same no matter whether the musclo be located in the 
° | what they wished to narrate about other Face or 1s the Bene the body become weak, flabby and inelastic from lack of proper exere ise. The result is 
events of life superfluons flesh or emaciation, a poor circulation, the outline of the figure gone and ailments set ap A 
% : Scientific Course in Physical Training for the Body unquestionably restor 4 normal and healthy conditio 
Much can certainly be done through Now the muscles of the Face become Flabby and Inelastic, Lines and Saggings apnear, the skin becomes 


right shape, right weight, Cheapest fuel, two cents docs | 


ordinary family ironing-. Every iron tested before 
shipping. Ready for use when received, Price low— 
$1.50. Sent anywhere. 
AGEN MAKE MONEY. Men or Women, 
Quick. easy, sure. All your business. 
Experience not necessary. 
Sells on merit — sells itself. 
They buy on sight. Every 
home a prospect. Every 
woman needs it- Price low— 
all can afford it, ow 
THE¥ DO SELL — From 2 
to 3aday gives $27 to $40 
a week profit; 6sales a day 
is fair for an agent; some 
will sell a dozen in one day. 
Show 10 families—sell 8. 
Not soid in stores. Send 
no money. Write postal 
today for full description, agents selling plan, How to 
get FREE SAMPLE 
Cc. BROWN MFG, ‘co., 533 Brown Bldg.-, Cincinnati, O. 


WA AT ONCE 


A MAN 


To Make $100 Per Month 


Above Expenses 
About 2000 Men s"° "ow making 
big money with 
Rawleigh’s Medicines, Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Stock and Poultry Prepara- 
tions, Polishes, Ete. Our Company, Indenen- 
dent, Competitive, Progressive. Greatest Buy- 
ing, Manufacturing, Distributing and Selling 
Organization in North America, makes largest 
and most complete line, all sold direct to farm- 
ers. Established 18 years. Capital and Re- 
sources over $2,000,000. Big branch ware- 
houses at Memphis, Tenn., and Chester, Pa., 
make low freight rates and quick service to all 
eastern and southern states. Big new factory 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, offers a rich field, with 
practically no competition, for men selling 
our Products in Canada. Total floor space in ¥ 
factories and warehouses over 10 acres, pie 
one 1 1 each unoccupie jocal- 
We Now Want ity Re take full charge of all deliv- 
eries to farmers and others from a wagon similar to the 
one below; in short, a man able to take full charge of 
everything pertaining to our business in his cistrict. Not 
every man can fill this position nor can we afford to con- 
tract with one who is too extravagant or too old or too 
young. We want to hear from men who have heen fairly 
uecessful--honest, industrious men who will be satisfied 
to make not less than 


$100 Per Month Clear Profit 


above expenses the first year, $1800 the second year, 
and $2400 the third year. 

If you are fairly well acquainted in your locality “and 
think you can fill the position, lose no time in writing us 
for particulars as we-are now rapidly filling all vacant 
































territory. We do not want to hear from men under 21 or 
over 50 years of age. To get this position a man must be 
able to furnish ] or 2 horses to conduct the business, also 
rood business men as references. If you cannot meet 
these requirements do not write; if you can meet them, 
write us; you are the man we are looking for. The position 
pays big, is honorable and permanent. 


The W.T. Rawleigh Medical Company 


Spring St., 











Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed. 


] know all about superfluous hair and will cheer- | 


| 


with material realities instead of words, Norins Yong Healthy soedltiot. ining for the Body. A Complete Modern, Scientific Course for the correc- 
f -hys fects luding Development and Remedia 
which my old grammar taught me were “—C o% a ones ae Physical Training Wor Def fective Children. Invaluable for Children Defective, 
but signs of ideas. Miss Stilwell who as well asa proper safesuard avai nst aS. References and T 1 mailed licati 
| has char e of the printing in The Univer- An interesting Bookjet with Terms, References and Testimonial mailed on application. . 
sity of "Chicas School of Education, | | 44@ress KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept P26, SSF NER SS, COCALO 


| margins. Tue history of the invention 





fully tell you HOW, inthe privacy of your own | 


Todm, you can actually cure yourself of this obnox- 
ions and humiliating disfigurement. Address 
(Mrs.) Eloise Clark, Syracuse New York, 
Dept, 300, Send Stamp. 


at home for a laige Phila. firm; 
ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for priues paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


\\JEDDINGSS , =, $2.50 
With 2 sets of envelopes — Fngraved and printed, 
106 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request. 
R.N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave.,  —-  e Pa. 
(FORMERLY THE RUBEN haan 





















d d, th 1 bad and the Contour of the Fave and Youthful Expression disappear 
industrial training in vitalizing the aim Tie KATHRYN. MU Be eer en ote TY SIOAL CULTURE for the FACE will remove the Lines nid 


of the teaclhier by permitting her to deal Sa-cings, Improve the Complexion, Restore Contour and Youthful Expression, changing the Face to its 








gives the following as her aim in print- 
ing: correct-spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, capitalizing, syllabication, 


verse forms, style of expression. In art E 

she says printing helps good design, pro- HO I EL S } D NIS 
portion, spacing, color harmony, correct ° 

Broadway and 11th Street, New York City 


Home Comforts without Extravagance 














and development of printing and the 
growth in the use of books give vital and 


| 
Stilwell tive tether ie psa me a Bed This famous hotei has been renovated, redecorated, refurnished, and many 
: $ ? ¢ if 


point of Industrial training, the child modern, up-to-date appointments have been installed, and can be compared 
gets a knowledge of one of the world’s favorably with any in the City. 


greatest and most influential industries, 7 
some technical skill and: the awakening The Only first-class hotel near all steamship lines 


of industrial interest and industrial in- Within easy access of every point of interest. Half block from Wanamaker’s. Five 
telligence.. She does not. say industrial minutes’ walk of Shopping District. NOTED FOR—Excellence of cuisine, comfortable 
sympathy though it seems to me she appointments, courteous service and homelike surroundings. 


might well add it. 
Another great merit of the print shop I | The very best accommodations in the city at 


had pointed out to me in DeKalb, IIli- 1 00 P 
nois, in the Walsh School and in the | $ * er Day up 
aerate ahage <a yori 7 Minutes from Grand Certral Depot. 10 Minutes to leading siores and theaters 


enthusiasm who _ had lost all interest in ST. DENIS HOTEL co. 


the academic work of school. The things 
required of them had not seemed worth Also STANWIX HALL HOTEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


while. In DeKalb three boys were 
printing with splendid results who had 
been the terror of. policemen for years 


In printing the boy recognized his prod- Without §] 00 With On Approval Freight Paid 
uct as worthy of a man. He classsed’ Poor . ak Door 

himself as a man, began to work like a whe anata Sl 715: Y 4 ‘| +. 
ee ee /T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


A good bit of industrial work well 
antgace SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


done in the twelve years of public scliool 
Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST”’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


will do much to hold our children longer 
and to give them better mental equipment ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and_ the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office. That 
is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices- 


























for life. Five per cent only of children 
entering first grade graduate from high 


Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at 


school. Why not give the ninety-five teniion to this one line of oe 5% 0k fear ame phy ave rip 
. i bindng, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SO ) 
per cent a chance to find the thing for | GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and fivis hes at correspondingly 
which they were created, by giving them low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 24. 
a variety of industrial activities in THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


amounts sufficient to really find them- 
selves? For the five per cent who gradu- | 
ate from high school] the industrial work | Great demand for 


could hardly fail to give new meauing to | | Plays eee S Late lesan owned ‘Excellent Salaries yommere Tak a! 


Branch Office, F latiron Bidg., New York City. 





life, to give their professional activities | Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods,etc. | our £10 Shorthand Course by mail, ae our next 
a good basis in material facts, and to | sentiree. DIC a & RITZG ERALD | vacation with us A Position awaits you Write 
’ 


Webster’s New International ‘Dictionary 

Hours Servic 
FREE to Your School ¢' Sunt oad use. 
THIS IS THE LATEST AND NEWEST EDITION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 


New from cover to cover. Exceeds in convenience, quan‘ity and qual- 








ity the old International as much _as_that_surpassed_the Unabridged. 
Editor-in-Chief, DR. W. T. HARRIS, former U. S. Commissioner of Education 


The Webster Tradition developed by Modern Scientific Lexicography. Key to Literature of Seven 
Centuries. General Information practically doubled. Divided Page: Important Words above—less 
important below. Contains More Information of Interest to More mi 8 than any other Dictionary. 
The old International was a standard authority in the Courts, in the Government Printing Office 
and with most school-book publishers and educators. The New international will be even more 
so recognized. 2,700 pages, 6,000 Illustrations, 400,000 defined words and phrases, 
Bound in sheep, marble edge Be indexed. PRICE $12.00. 
s Other valuable premiums if 
Vhat we ask you to a is pleasant and easy. Your pupils will be more than enthiusiastic. I 
the Dichioonrs Ps not saad to you. A set of wall maps. Set of yhoo paar eight volumes. Pictures of great 
men or famous.paintings. Your choice for a little pleasant effort in our behalf. -Ask for particulars today. A postal 
card will do. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 143 Cutler Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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deepen their sympathies for the vast 
numbers who must work with their hands. 
-SHOES FOR WOMEN— || We wish to train our cliildren for social | 
| efficiency. The first social group, of | 
which they are members is the home. I 
have every reason to believe that a large 
amount of industrial work well done at 


COMFORTABLE FITTING 













Our specialist has studied the human 
a foot for nearly a quarter of a century. 
This long experience and practice in 

ating unnatural conditions of the 
ot has enabled him to de ssign the 
WOMEN 





perfect Shoe ol MISSES | 

Reina ts i thes “Drlnge such school must deepen ones feeling for the 

$4.00 rince CHILDHOOD, and this without the industrial workers in the home and make 

en ' the child more willing to bear his just 

Oxfords $3.50 The Jordan Hygienic Shoes} | jyurdens in the home. His influence if 

So not pate Bp Fam ee eet ak Ho lifesheep-T | well trained in school must also make far 

high grade; the leather alone costing more than’) safer and more sanitary living in the 
hesia, m ar ‘ike ie 4 5 ee — oo oe home, 

FLAT FOOT, WEAK INSTEPS and ANKLES] | The next social group of which the 

child is ainember is the school. If the 





0 SPECIALTY’ FOR 25 YEARS : A ‘ : : 
ik industrial work is well done the children 


Write any t ankles and get our Ss Pate : 
SPECIALIST’S ADVICH It cos 4 not one penny and involves cooperate In rendering many services to 
| the school. In the Fallon and Von Hum- 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded boldt schools of Chicago the children 


Our 46-Page Catalogue SENT FREE 


painted all the stage scenery. In_ the 
WALTER PF. JORDAN & CO., 


Kendrick school, Chicago, the boys wired 















140 E. Boylston St., . Boston, Mass. the stage and put in the foot-lights. In 

the Walsh School, Chicago, the children 

a 4.1 pri se j » school, a reader 
AND print, for use in the chool, a 

every year. In the Francis W. Parker 


the children 
stencils and curtains 






CLAS3 FINS 3 DGES 


| or Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 


School of Chicago 
upper grades made 
for the primary rooms after the 


















- cS . * 
oe" tage yo ae —— Trey patterns designed by the babies. These 
noms eae fone gree hey che en acts of service to the school and of co- 
ean chown tn litutration. Order by nambet, operation of a large number of children 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 ny agg A a to serve the interest of the younger chil- 
Pe elapse vag also make highest dren or of the whole school, are acts of 
grade guid and silver Pins, J yee writ true citizenship. Is it too much to say 
pio traf new designee Special designs and estimates free that the child who loves his home and 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 1 “pastian Bidg, ROCHESTER,N. Y. his school and enlists his hands and his 
= brain to serve them has taken the first 
|long step in the direction of good citi- 


zenship? 


Elementary Science 


om page 23) 





(Continucd fs 


Fo vHigh Seheote, Colleges,Sunday School Classes,etc. 


Ti lustrated catalog mailed upon request. Weare ‘also 
Headquarters forall School and Colle ge Pennants and 
Jem Buttons, Let us know your wants. 


ural color of the blackboard to stand for 








all Lodge Em! : 
UNION EMBLEM CO., Desk (i-1, PALMYRA, PA.! cloudy weather, has the psychological 
objection of being negative instead of 
heing positive as are tle tints or sym- 









WRITEFOR NEW CNIALOG bols. Many other simple but very con- 
crete symbols, and therefore useful ones 
for the lower grades, will occur to every 


kites, skates 
related to 


as sailboats, 
intimately 


teacher, such 
and other objects 





the life of school children, The larger 
Ti EDUC (TIAN SUPPLY (0. the number, tiie greater the zest and the 
A. PAINESVILLE. OHO. opportunity for correlating the work 


witi drawing. 

The reader is cautioned against con- 
fusing anything said about the = short 
period of time over which these observa- 





Medals and Badges 


FOR 





B School College&Musig ‘0s in the primary grades should con- 

Claas Pins and Pins for Engraving, finue with the school calendar for the 
Manufactured by month. The calendar is an entirely dif- 

a set Aststig Memes Co., ferent thing with special functions, though 
Gold $1.00 often pressed into service as a weatlier 
Gliser 5® Stud for Catclogug chart. The school calendar, constantly 





hefore pupils of all grades when dating 







PENNANTS their written work and useful for other 

genet OS purposes, may properly be embcilished 

Class Colors. | by designs appropriate for the seasons, 

ied itied wettest teak whether the decorations represent pump- 

Sewed Felt graduating letters, | kims, corn in the shock, turkeys, valen- 

Dine Sx tae Baie ag An Colot oe wach: Sample | tines, nesting birds, or any of the many 


suggestions contained in the NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR from month to tnonth. 
| When the weather is used to furnish a 
| stronger motive for the art work than that 
indicated by the simple drawing of ob- 


i our town to rey 
Agent Wanted ji) 0°Cr Cc Hee 
wn Pennants and © w ! 
HOPKINS, 119 





resent our f 





and ‘I 
Fuil parti t 


STUDY 





BY MAIL 


University eas os ° > cate . 
Methods = ial offer. | jects which may suggest different kinds 

asy ter s. “¢ : wes, | ° 
Theory ' orm s- | of weather, the pictorial idea may be em- 


All Books free, 
Catalog free. 


ind Practice 
‘om bined, 


t] 


| bodied in landscape form. In carrying 








Three Courses, University, Business and Banking out such a plan, the variation in the 
oar Cniveraty Law Ooares will prepare you for Bar | meteorological conditions should be 
of any St - ~ | Shown by the difference in the treatment 

STANDARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW | of the same landscape inotive | 
97 5 ¢ : : 
1497 East S5th Street, Chicago, IIlinols | As opposed to this we may have simple 
. > ictures of children’s activities suitable 

Unusual Opportunity for Young Men an iin + . 
PP y & ‘ |} to the conditions represented. A few of 
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these are shown in accompanying sample 


pieces of work by students. Pictures of 
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Minches. Por 20 teata ve have heen pacing eraiuates fe pases P| Ups. Much more difficult than either of 
positions. “Ear tnforuntion, ktreve The. Secretary, | these alone, is the use of a landscape back- 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. | ground for either of the two types of pic- 
tures just mentioned, Cluildren able to 
make the combination pictures well will 
also be able to keep more abstract records. 
But the idea of the record may be sec- 
ondary, and the picture may illustrate 








Pennsylvania School of 
Horticulture for Women 


A school for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in gardening and other branches of Horti- 
culture. Special attention given to the practical 
side of the work daily in the garden, orchard and 
greenhouse. Fall term opens September rth. 


Address THE PRINCIPAL, Dept. F., Ambler, Pa. 


LADY WANTED 


ture representation, one easy to carry out, 
is the use of printed pictures. These 
may be pasted on a sheet in the order of 
the days, whose weather is to be repre- 














sented. Even here there is opportunity 
To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs,and Petticoats. Mako . . : i 
&1°.00 to $$).00 weekiy. Best pee penne oe for the cultivation of judgment and 
sll throngh agents only. No money re« sa : taste. A given chart should have a cer- 
Fall Patterns now ready Samples ond case e : : : Pt : 
Standard Dress Goods Co,, Desk 70—M, Binghamton, NX, ¥, | tain degree of uniformity in the size, 
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‘VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


good deportment, and regular attendance in your school ‘this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your se hool run easily and smoothiy, 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before. 

How to Do lt. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Meric, Perfect, or Present printed on them at-de. per 100. Geta few hun- 
dred of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices. Give 
one Of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. Then let 
your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 
tickets, or Whatever number you think best, according to the value of the cards, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work forthem, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results. 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards. 
Our complete catalogue of all kindsof teachers’aids will be mailed free upon request. 

Quotation Cards No, 2.—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 heautif ul de- 
signs of Sp eceeide perce mpm apie tory They are /X7%, a diffe rept quotation 
on each design, and with ribbon hangers (notshownin ‘the illustration) they makea 
beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and will be highly prized...24,e each 


Do you want to secure good lessons, 





NEL 5 so 5.5a5 aenee $ bdeber ons baah wie anah veces wakeep » Zeeach 
Quotation Cards No, 1,—Similar to No, 2 but smaller, | 

RE es ae -1'sc each 

Without ribbon hanger: lc each 








Assortment B.—About 8x4\y, 





scenery, flowers, children, kittens, etc., more 
Atianktulhestt io oat Sie great- ’ ’ 8, *9 
eeu Se peep Cay op than 40 designs. 50c per 100 or pro rata, 
ot Gertons. Cicero, Assortment A,—About 3'4 , embossed, more than 50 designs. SOc per 
100 or pro rata. 
Assortment C.— About 444x6, embossed, about 40 designs........... 1'sc each 
Tickets Free. If.you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include 500 of 


Good, Perfect, or Present tickets freeif youask forthem. Alleoards sent postpaid on 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


the little Merit, 
receipt of price. 











Devoe Box No. 122 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 4 col- 
ors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramarine 
Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and a 

No. 7 brush. Can substitute Char- 
coal Gray or another Perfect Yellow 


ga for Black. 


‘There are no aa Water Colors like DE- 
VOE’S for giving children true color sense. 














Devoe Box No. 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 8 col- 
ors in new improved tin haifpans. 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 
Cold Gray; and one No.7 brush. 








Our catalog showing 30 different styles of boxes should be in every 
teacher’s hands. It’s free, if you write Dep’t 3 for it. 

Use Devoe Peacock Dyes for School Stencil Work. Color card and 
descriptive pamphlets sent on request. 


DEVOE . 
171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets, New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 











DIRECT TO YOUR SCHOOL 
ROOM ON TRIAL 


factory to your school room on 30 days free 
That’s the plan on which we 












Direct from the 
trial and 365 days approval test. 











will give your school this wonderful KALAMAZOO VULCAN 
HEATER-—the only heater known to positively heat every 
corner of a large schoo! room, Draws cold air in at the bottom 
and discharges it hot atthe top, thus heating and circulating 






all the air in the room, Children sitting near it never get un- 
comlortably hot, yet distant corners ate kept cozy and pleasant, 


Teachers: Write for Free Book 


vou full information so you can explain the 
KALIL AMAZOO VULCAN to your Board of Education or Trus- 
tees, vey will get it for you when they understand how it 
doesn't pa as much as most heaters, vet gives better service at 
less fuel expense than any other school room heater, 

Mone Saved 30 Days Free Trial— 

7 Freight Prepaid 

We ship this Heater to you direct from the factory saving 
you dealer's protits. Positively guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Everything included and directions given so most in- 
experienced man can setitup: Don’t be satisfied with the old- 
fashioned ordinary heater. Get the best, the Kalamazoo Vulcan. 

Write us at once, Give us names of members on your board, 
Ask for Catalog No, 329, If interested in heating stoves or ranges 
ask for special catalog showing over 400 styles and sizes. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manuf’rs, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 









Let us give 









































Do You Want to Teach Art Better ? 


Do you want to prepare for Examinations for higher certificates, or to develop ability in Drawing 
and appreciation of Art for yourown sake? The New Elementary Course offered by the Nou- 
Resident Department of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art teaches Drawing, Color 
and Design. Practical Courses under the direction of Henry T. Bailey, Frank A. Parsong~and 
Bonnie E, Snow. Write at once to 














EXCEPTIONAL VALUES. Buy direct 
and save Middleman’s Profits, Latest 


Susan F. Bissell, Registrar, 2237 Broadway, WN. Y. 
designsin Popular Wide Bands, Filets 
Macrome, Antiques, also French an 


Li h ES German Vals, Narrow Cluny’s, Torchons, 


Baby Trish, Ete. Write for Free samples and Catalog. 
NEW JERSEY LACE CO., Mfg. Agts, Dept. C, Sammit, New Jersey 


th needing a reliable 
Teachers and 0 ers strength-giving recon. 
structive Tonic that gives Vitality to Brain and nerves 
will find Nature’s Help Brain and Nerve Tablets val- 
uable especially adapted to woman, 24 and 50 cents. 
FRANCIS CO., 257 1-2 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S$. History, 
tions and Answersiu U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 





cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 


that both teacher and 
student can use inclass. 
Price 25 cents. 


: New Practical Or- 
— thography.— ELMER 
i S. LANDES. A text 
book for use iu Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades iu 
High Schools. In addition to the regular text it 
also contains an extensive list of ‘‘County aud 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’exaimination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 
Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second adininistration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightfuj and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questious, 
aud 14,coo references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 
Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—This is a completecourse in 
United States History, given ig one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty estions each. 
The book can be used with any @od text-book iu 
United States History, but th ferences giveu 
are especially to Barnes’ S ol, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Montgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar- 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of the text-books. Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such gs desire. A book 
based on experience, and call study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts. 
Practical Lessons in Geography—By Joun 
RANKIN, SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessous 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
taphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and ‘YTarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aidin the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 
Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. A book that will help 




















teacher and student alike to a mastery of the | or three hours before using the bristles 


history of English and American Literature. 


May be used with any text or with notext,asa | 


guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- | 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons forregular classes. Price 25 cents. 
Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN F. | 
McKEAN. Everyday : rae 
Hygieneand Physiology oe 
adapted to modern 
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teaching and modern | } RA 

life. A twentieth cen- J} OUTLINES IN Jif | 

tury product for twen- : Riis’ Y oe iet | 
oe ee | 


tieth century teacliers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
andpass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. 
Opening Exercises for Schools.—‘t 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management 

















and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” ‘An Outline of Aritlimetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
sonething interesting for the opening of school 


each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase, A 
bookindispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpfulto principals, suggestive 
tosuperiutendents. Price 25 cents, 

Outline Guide to Civil Government. — By 
THomas E, SANDERS. Containing Suggestions 
to Teachers, text of the Coustitution of the | 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Qu stions on State Governinent. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By NELLIE 
MCCABE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
ofthis great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. 
Geography.—INEZ N. MCFEE. One of tlie most 
Practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outiines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
dud Recreations, Subjects for Coinposition, 
Search Questions, anda great fund of informa- 
ay notto be found in any one Geograpliy. 

0 pages. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


F, A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


an 
Hall & McCreary, vit... Chicago, Ill. 








Order from most convenient point. 


For Teachers 
and Students 


n Unifed States History.—ELMER 
wrm—weg «6S. LANDES. A book of 


777 Ques- 


| one else use yours. 


| which contain so much sand and pumice 


| your teeth. Always brush them from the 
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style, and material of the pictures. Line 
pictures and half-tones do not mix well, 
nor do tinted or colored pictures go well 
in the same set with uncolored ones. 
The paper on which some pictures are 
printed will admit of the use of colored 
crayons with good effect. It is needless 
to say that pictures made by the pupils 
shouid alse be harmonious in treatment. 
Monday’s picture should not be drawn in 
pencil, Tuesday's in ink, and maybe 
Wednesday's in water colors. If a‘‘ Sunny 
Monday’’ advertisement is used to start 
with, the other days sliould have cut pic- 
tures as nearly like it as possible. It is 
needless to say that abstract symbols 
should not be mixed in with the concrete 
symbols or with the pure picture types. 

An interesting variation in the mate- 





use of paper-cut objects instead of the 
drawn. or painted objects. The cuttings 
may be very effectively pasted on back- 
grounds giving proper contrast. The 
conventionalized figures, if we may so 
term them, like the Sun-bonnet Babies, 
Brownies, and similar characters will 


gruities should be avoided as the use of 
a sun-bonnet in a snow scene. 

While children are observing the 
changes in weather and seeking to repre- 
sent them in various ways, their attention 
should also be directed to the nature of 
the phenomena observed. Suggestions 
for the treatment of topics suitable for 
the lower grades by means of simple 
schoolroom demonstrations will form 
the subject of the next article. 





A Brush and the Teeth 


A dental lecturer who has done a great 
deal of hygiene work in schools gives an 
emphatic talk on brushing the teeth that 
is worthy of repetition. 

‘Tt is surprising that very few people 
know how to properly brush the teeth. 
In order that you may have the right 
idea, I am going to give a demonstration 
of the best method: 
| First of all, get a good tooth-brush— 
| shaped as though you had taken a bite 
out of it. By placing it in water for two 





swell and hold firmly in place. Do not 
use anybody else’s tootli-brusli or let any- 


Next, the selection of a dentifrice is 
very important. There are a great many 


stone and other ingredients that they 
harm the enamel, but you, of course, 
wish to use something that is safe. Your 
dentist will give you good advice in 
regard to buying a safe and pleasant 
tasting dentifrice. 

Now, presuming that we have a good 
dentifrice and a good tooth-brush, I am 
going to show you how to properly brush 


gums thus, (demonstrating) that is the 
upper teeth downward, and the lower 
teeth upward. Get at this systematically. 
Begin at the left side of the mouth, 
brushing the upper teeth first. Go care- 
fully over those surfaces, then do the 
lower teeth in the same side of the 
mouth, brushing them upward in this 
manner, then to the opposite side of the 
mouth, brushing in the same way. 
When youare sure that the outer surfaces 
of your teeth have been reached and 
thoroughly cleaned, brush the grinding 
surfaces or tops of the teeth. Then do 
the inner surfaces—and just as much: care 
should be given the inside surfaces as 
the outer. 

But it isnot enough to clean the teeth. 
The entire mouth should be scrubbed he- 
fore you stop. For this go carefully over 
the gums above and below the teeth, on 
the outside, and below the teeth on the 
inside. The roof of the mouth, too, 
should be brushed and then the tongue 
cleaned off. Do you notice sometimes 
when you first get upin the morning and 
look at your tongue in the glass, there 
is a white coating upon it which seems 
very much like frost? This gives a bad 
taste to your mouth, and should be re- 
moved. To do this, stick the tonguo 
out and scrape it off with the brush be- 
ginning as far back as possible. 

Cleansing the mouth in this thorough 
way leaves such a delightful feeling that 
after you have begun this habit of caring 
for the en/ire mouth, it becomes the easi- 


rials when simple symbols are used, is the | 


often be found pleasing, but such incon- | 








DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
THIS WORD MEANS? 
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CUMULATIVE: “Ss 
A comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia that is kept CON- 
STANTLY UP-TO-DATE by 
means of annual additions of new ma- 
terial inserted in its proper place in the 
printed books, without bother or expense, 
without having to send the books back, with- 
out loosening the printed pages or affecting the 
binding or shape of the books. Protected by three 
new patents—marks an epoch in encyclopedia-making 
—used exclusively in 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is planned to include the 
material facts on all subjects covering the whole range of human 
knowledge—giving exactly what every one wants to know on every 
encyclopedic topic. Specially adapted tor home, school and office. 
Ten volumes, over 5,500 pages, nearly 40,000 articles written in 
simple language, and made plainer by 2,750 illustrations, colored 
plates and maps. 


























An Encyclopedia That Is Kept UP-TO-DATE 
At Only 1-4 the Price of Other Standard Encyclopedias 


The most expert editors have put all the needed facts and data 
in the least possible compass, without sacrificing clearness or comi- 
pleteness, giving in ten volumes (each 614x9x134 in.) a wealth of 
information that ordinarily would run into 20 or 30 volumes—with 
a corresponding saving in cost. Think of it! ‘Ten brimful vol- 
umes for only a few cents a day, in easy monthly payments. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 
Filling in and Mailing Coupon NOW Will Be Worth $25 to YOU 


To quickly get this remarkable work into the hands of represen- 
tative people in different sections of the country who will use and 
recommend it, we have devised an unparalleled offer so original and 
startling that it will enable almost anyone to possess this work. For 
those who have wanted an encyclopedia, and also for those who now 
have an older work, here is an unprecedented opportunity that it 
will pay you to take advantage of. 


200-Page Book FREE 


The story of Winston’s Cumulative 
Encyclopedia is told in a 200-page illus- 
trated book, done in colors, which ex- 
plains the comprehensive preparation of 
this work—contains scores of specimen 
pages and describes the new ‘‘Cumula- 














7H 10.10 

THE JOHN c. WINSTON co, 
Philadelphia 

You may send me your 200-page book, 

postpaid, describing Winston’s Cumulative 

Encyclopedia and the Cumulative system, 

with details of your Special Offer. I incur no 


tive’ feature in detail. You incur no obligation. 
obligation in sending for this 200-page 
book. Mail the coupon TO-DAY. 7 
Attractive proposition to high- 
grade representatives _ 
Aaaress.. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO0., Philadelphia 























THE PRACTICAL 
WATER COLOR CUP 


it Can’t Turn Over It Can’t Spill 
It Holds the Brush Not in Use 
It is Easy to Attach, Easy to Remove 





Send the name of your dealer or dealers in 
school supplies and 1oc in stamps or coin for sam- 
| ple mailed postpaid. 
| This Cup Should be on Every 
Desk This Fall 


Citizens National Bank Bldg¢.. 





Yan, fee. 
Corinth. Miss 











est thing in the world. 


W. THOMAS YOUNG, 
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avd Literature. 
their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply 
will find your course of study greatly enriched and the interest in all your grades increased, 
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for the 
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This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. 
rong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 


FIRST YEAR 


Pables and Myths 


I 
I 


Nature 


) Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
1 p's Fables—Part I—Aeirtrs 
Esop’s Fables—Part —Aczites 
I un Myths—Aucsh 
4 N Ise y ‘I iles Zaylor 
, Sun Myths—A’ezles 


Norse Legends, Il—Rezicr 


Little Plant People—Part I 
Little Plant People—Part II 
C/ 

Story of a Sunbeam—Mr/l-y 


Kitty Mittens and Her Friend 
Chase 
History 
Patriotic Stories (Ste of th 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


Literature 


First Year Primer 


Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 


Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


FP ables and Myths 








es from Andersen— 7aylor 
stories from Grim—Zayv/or 
little Red Riding Hox Reiley 
ja —K't ’ 
Ad , 
| Norse 
Nature 
> Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
Cha 
ag Little Wood Friends—J/ayue 
10 Wings and Stings—//a/i#/aa 
Story of Wool Vayue 
;? Bird Stories from the Poets 
Jollte 


History and Biography 


4 


1 


166 


Story ofthe Mayvflower—A/cCahe 
Boyvhoodof Washington—Ari(r) 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


5s Gemila,the Child of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 
Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, \ J ’ 
the ; A 
Sister v/ tm 
Boyhood of Lincoln—A'eticr 


“¢ on Litt 


Lite apee 


06 


ild’s G irdenu of Verses— 
St aensor 
Picture Study Stories for Littl 
Children—Cranston 
Story of ti Christ Child 
Hushower 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 


10 Puss in Boots 


102 


i4¢ 


and Cinderella 
Greek Myths—AJ/rngensmith 
Thumbelina and Dream Stories 





Sieeping Beauty and Other 


stories 


Legends of the Rhineland 


VUcCabe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—MJayne 
51 Story of Flax—Mayv» 
52 Story of Glass—//funson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 


Order by number. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER: We di 


has been made up. 
various grades by 


Price 5 Cents Each. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


reading—that which is interesting, instructive 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more 


quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 
4 well qualified to provide for those needs, 


eries Classics and Supplementary Readers 5c Series 


Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 
Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 
reading for a long time. 


with different and attractive designs, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed, 
a variety of fresh and attractive 


Fifty New Titles in this list. 


and of high literary quality. 


New titles continually being added. 


| Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
advanced grades where definité study of literature is re- 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


135 Little People of the! Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chas¢ 

133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 

137 Auut Martha’s 
board—Part II. 
Coffee and Salt 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


8 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
{ Story of Washingeton—Avizics 
7 Story of Longtellow—McCabe 


1e Piigrims—Powers 
Americ ans 


1 Story of tl 
i4 Famous Early 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Push 
54 Story of Columbus—A/c-Cahe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
7 Story ofLouise M, Alcott—Rush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—Far7 
oo Children of the Northland— 
Push 
? ldren of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)\—.Weke 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—aker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Saker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—akes 
OS Stories of the 








Revolution—I 


(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—.WcCahe 

69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—.WcCahv 


70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
MeCah 

71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 

167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 


Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—RBush 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 
32 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I~—Primatv—S/aron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature .4 


75 Story of Coal—Mchane 


76 Story of Wheat—//a/r/aa 
77 Story of Cotton—Ai own 
“S Stories of the Backwoods 
he iter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
Chase 


) Peeps into Bird Nooks-—I 

ist Stories of the Stars— Melee 

o5 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 

History and Biography 

5 Story of Lincoln—Aester 

56 Indian Children Tales—Auash 

79 A Little New England Viking 
—Raker 

&t Story of DeSoto—Hatjield 

82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aeziter 

83 Story of Printing—A/-Cahe 

84 Story of David Crockett—Aertes 


» not send out free samples, but for 2 


5 cents we will send 


85 Story of Patrick Henry—ZLi?tle- 
Sage ld 
American Inventors — 
ney and Fulton}—farzs 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdisou)—farzs 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—ush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
Literature 
go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
g! Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
ol Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cavrroll 
07 Famous Artists II 
and Murillo—Cvranston 
111 Water Babies (Abridged 
Kingsley 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
5 Japanese Myths and 


I (Whit- 


-Reynolds 


Legends 


4 lee 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
MefFee 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—AcFee 

93 Story of Silk—Prown 

o4 Story of Sugar—Aeiler 

96 What We seed A rpg 
and Cocoa)—/ro 

139 Peeps into Bird odie II 

2io Snowdrops and  Crocuses- 
Mann 

History and Biography 

16 Explorations of the Northwest 
) Story of the Cabots—McPride 

a7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 

98 Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCabe 

99 Story of Jefferson — MWeCa be 

100 Story of Bryant—Mc lee 

ior Story of Robert E.Lee—McAKane 

105 Story of Catiada—ouglas 

106 Story of Mexico—MceCahe 

107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Aush 

141 Story of Grant—MeAane 

ij4 Story of Steam—McCahe 

i45 Story of McKinley—A/cAride 

179 Story of the Flag—Pakes 

190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
McBride 

191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 

Ss Story of the First Crusade— 
Mead 

217 Story of Florence 
Me Fee 

218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fre 

110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc lee 

232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 


Coffee 


Nightingale- 


Literature 
8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
» The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 


Golden River 


satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


With introduction, 


250 


Evangeline. Longfellow, 
ical introduction, 
MROUOS. . oreccccccce vosecececnes 
Cieneniiilin of ‘Miles Standish. la 
duction and notes 
Vision of Sir Launtal, 
duction, notes, 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson, 
tion, explanatory notes, outlines for stu 
Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. Bix 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines ft 
Browning's Poems, 
lines for study 
Vivordswerth’s Poems. 
noves and outlines for study........ eeeee 


Lowell, Bic 





Selected poet 


Published Jointly by 


With biog 
oral and written exer 


questions and outlines for study. 
Biographical sketch, 





Selected poems with introduction, 
POTITITITT TTT ic | 


(F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.'Y. 


AND 


(HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


raphical sketch, histor- 
cises, and explanatory 
yngfellow, 
wraphical sketch, intro- poenis. 
introduce- 

dy and questions.......10e 


graphical sketch-intro- 


ns, With notes and out- 


287 Sohraband Rustum. 
and outlines for study 
cripigetoes Oc | 258 The Children’s Poe 
children of the primary 
Oc exercises, 
By Lillie 
CDENEA., c's 6c 0 009ccceeed Roedercceccncccevessceceesessetcoueseneeesye 
10c OE ‘ 

9 A Christmas Carol. 
260 Familiar Legends. 
retold for young people 
DE SEUAY .. 0. cece eee eene 10c | 261 Seme Water Birds, Inez 
and stories of, 
Oc | 354 Cricket on the Hearth. 


| 350 Hiaw atha, 
cabulary... 


Arnold, 







° 
grades, 
written and oral 
Faris, Ohio 


outlines work, 


Charlies Dickens, 
Inez N. McFee. 


Leneneey, 


A study of Longfellow's poetry for 
with explanations, 
with 
Teachers College 


language 


Complete... 
A book of old tales 353 Silas Marner. 
10c questions for study on each chapter, 

making it the most complete edition published 


With pie ae Seg notes and vo- % 
5 


183 A Dog of Fianders—D<e la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove — De la 
Ramee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Sele cted 
19§ Jackanapes—/:wing 
200 ‘The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—ush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl—Intermediate—/avon 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
109 Gifts of the 
Cinchona, Resins, 
Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Ion- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg aud Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
History and Biography 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Aush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
—Trisivram 
163 Stories of Courage—Aush * 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
Tristram 
188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
18g Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
fl yudon 
1g Story of lowa—McFve 
t Story of William Tell—Hallock 
226 Story of Ilinois—Smzth 


Forests (Rubber, 
etc.)—McFee 


Literature 
10 The Snow Image—//lawihorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/r7ing 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
LVVINE 
22 Ri rb and His Friends—Arown 


to.4 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 
425 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 


thorne 
6 The Minotaur—/lawthorne 
i19 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
2 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
- Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—/lawihorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I, The Story of Perseus 
23 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
a The Story of Theseus 
Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
"y or various grades 
229 Responsive Bible -Readings— 
Zeller 


and 


Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 0c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classies with the underst tanding that if they are not found 








By the use of these books you 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
#15 Srowbound—WaAittier 
20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 


other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennyson—//allock 
#149 Man Without a Country, The 
flale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/iving 


Shelley and 
The Merchant 


as told 


196 The Gray Champion — Haws 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 
231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Part I 
» Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 


EIGHTH YEAR . 


Literature 

, Enoch Arden—7ennyvson 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
#39 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
129 Julius Czesar--Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 


Ulysses 











*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto lI 
*15q Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 


Canto If 
13 Building of the Ship and other 

Poems— Lone fellow 

148 Horatius, lvry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

‘150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/lebstcr 

1st Gold Bug, The—/oe 


*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 


Poems—Py7on 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Low ell 


156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Introduction and Canto I 
* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatcry notes. 


-Scott 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 


cludes the following titles. 


oe ad. 
arious gr rades. 


College, Supervising 


selected Le : 
At : and introduction, 


bibliography, 





teachers of English, with Introduction. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 


Prices are given after each book, 
2 Milton's Minor Poems. 


Editor. 
with 


Most of these are carefully edited by capable 


Notes and Outlines for Study as 


(L’ Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


notes 
sahecoen 10c Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 
F, Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Prof- 
essor of English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural 


Contains biographical sketch 


numerous explanatory notes and 


’ ar questions for study; critical comments and promiume ing 
10 vocabulary of proper DAMES..........ceeceeeeeeeeeee Roars *..D5e 
be de8 c 
Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 


critical comments and 


! ri N. MeFee. Description, habits for class study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 

for Fourth to Sixth grades.......-..---+++++ 1 College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor of 

Chas. Dickens, Complete...... 10c English Literature,- Michigan State Agricultural College, 
Supervising Editor. - 238 pages. Paper....i- sesseesseesesy ee 2OC 
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Pimples ‘Ruin 
Good Looks 


But Cheer Up! In a Short Time 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers Transform 
Worst Complexions Into 
Perfect Loveliness, 


Many a sigh and heartache have been 
caused by pimples. But never mind. 
You will shortly get rid of all those spots 
and blemishes by using Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. 








The action of these Wafers is wonder- 
ful. They make the skin breathe out 
just as your lungs expel impurities. 
Every minute of the day and night these 
wonderful Wafers keep the pores busy. 

Instead of clogging the pores in the 
form of pimples, blackheads, eczema, 
rasii, liver spots and other skin eruptions, 
these impurities cease to gather, they dry 
up and Nature soon gives the skin the 
bloom of youth and health. 


If you would have a beautiful com- 
plexion, please stop using cosmetics, 
Can you not realize how they plaster up 
the pores P Were you to cover your 
tire body with such a mask, you wou 
die in a day or two. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are very pleas- 
ant to the taste, are put up in convenient 
form to carry, and can be obtained at 
any drug store, at 50 cents a box. 

Make your dreams of a‘ lovely com- 
plexion come true. Ina short time a 
very bad complexion is transformed to 
perfect loveliness. 
















The brains of th: C , the eloquence of the 
foram, fromthe found of the Government to 
the present time, A non-partisan work containing 
great speeches and masterpieces on the tariff from 
Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Morrill, Voorhees, McKinley, 
Blaine, Cleveland, Bryan, Bailey, Clark, Payne, 
Harmon, Underwood, Tatt, Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Folletie, and many others, including the famous 
Walker Tariff Report; Cieveland-Blaine argument; 
Cummins-McLeary debate on tariff revision; the 
Bryan-Bailey Gebate on free raw material; the 
latest utterances of the three-Presidential Candi- 
dates on thé tariff; a comparison of the tariff 
Planks of party platforms; and numerous master- 
pieces from master minds, This great book is in- 








valualle to every speaker and voter. Order today. 
Binks nt prepaid for $1. 
COPELAND BOOK CO., Greenville, Texas 





SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to $500 
monthly. Send for free literature. 
Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDID 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS—Many want- 
ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll teach 
you. ree information, UNITED 
PICTURE PLAY ASS’N, San Franciseo, 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to lite 
and health. This knowl- 
e:lge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


_ Illustrated) 

by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D. 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume* 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. ‘ 

nowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
al Knowl a Husband Should Have. 






















All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Publishing Co. 














Perry Bldg. ' Philadetphia, Pa. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 

rivate letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
or debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


1. Give the prevailing form of government and 
religion in each of the American colonies. 2. 
On what occasion were these words uttered: ‘I 
would rather be right than be president?” 3. 
Compare the human races as to their commer- 
cial ability. 4. Name the American colonies 
settled by persecuted people.—Subscriber. Rio 
Grande, P. R. 

1. The colonies were classified as royal, 
proprietary and charter _ colonies, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, New 
Jersey, New York and New Hampshire 
were royal colonies, having a governor 
appointed by the crewn, who could veto 
laws of the assembly. Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland were proprietary 
colonies, under a proprietor who ap- 
pointed the governor and had other 
riglits. Connecticut and Rhode Island 
had liberal charters, by which they be- 
came little self-governing republics; 
while Massachusetts, having a charter but 
alsoa governor appointed by the king, is 
correctly called a semi-royal colony. 
Prevailing religion in New England, 
Puritan; in Virginia, Church of Eng- 
land (Episcopal) ; in the other colonies 
no one prevailing faith,—Huguenot, Pres- 
byterian, Quaker, Church of England, 
Catholic, etc. ; Pennsylvania, settled by 
the Quakers, and Maryland by Catholics, 
voted for religious freedom. 2. The 
words were spoken by Henry Clay, but 
authorities differ as to the occasion. One 
states that it was a remark made to Sena- 
tor W. C. Preston of South Carolina, in 
1839. Another quotes these words from 
Clay’s speech in 1850, reterring to the 
Compromise measures. It is not improb- 
able that both are right, since Clay miay 
have repeated his remark. 3. Of the five 
races distinguished as Caucasian, Mon- 
golian, Negro, Malay and American In- 
dian, the first has long been greatest in 
commercial ability ; the Mongolian, rep- 
resented by the Japanese and Chinese, 
ranks next; and the Negro (American, 
not African) is third. 4. Massachusetts, 
by the Puritans; Rhode Island, by Kog- 
er Williams; Connecticut, an out- 
growth from Massachusetts, indirectly 
by the Puritans; New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, built up largely by 
the Quakers, a more or less persecuted 
people in their early history, on account 
of the peculiarities of their faith. 


1. What is the capital of Alaska? 2. What and 
where is the NorumbegaTower?—A New Yorker, 

I. Juneau. 2. Norumbega is a name 
given in writings of the 16th and 17th 
centuries to the Atlantic coast region be- 
tween Cape Breton and Florida, but cor- 
responding chiefly to Maine. It is not 
known whether the name is of Indian, 
Norse or Spanish origin. The Norumbega 
River has been identified with the Peuob- 
scot; and the lost city of Norumbega, or 
the Vineland of the Norsemen, has been 
identified with Watertown, Mass. Nor- 
umbega Tower was built near there to 
commemorate the sité of the Norsemen’s 
fort, founded by Leif Ericson about the 
year 1000. 

1. Please give a collective noun for a number 
of group, of marbles, of robbers, pirates and 
postavestamps. 2. What important battle-fields 
has Ohio furnished ?—Subscriber, Ohio. 

1, Ring of marbles, gang of robbers, 
band of pirates, sheet of postage stamps. 
2. The victory of Gen. Wayne over the 
Indians, on the Maumee near the present 
city of Toledo, opened the way for settle- 
ment of the Northwest. In the War of 
1812, Ft. Meigs on the Maumee was 
defended by Harrison, and the British 
were forced to retire. 

1. What is the origin of the name Cuba? of 
Indo-China? 2, Whai determines the boundaries 
of the eastern and wesiern hemispheres? 3. How 
are Congresses numbered? 4. To which conti- 
nent do the East Indian islands belong? 5. If 
Congress should pass a law that the people 
wanted and the Supreme Court should set it 
aside, what remedy would the people have? 6. 
What isthe use of a national debt? What is its 
amount at present? % What regulates the coin 
age of money ?—C. L. B., Beallsville, Ohio. 

1. Cuba is derived from the native 
name ‘‘Kooba.’’ Indo-China is a name 
explaining its own origin, as gy to 
the combined portions of India and 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





China; Indo (from the Latin Indus, or 
India) means ‘‘of or pertaining to 
India.’? 2. The meridians of 20° West 
Longitude and 160° East Longitude. 3. 
Each Congress includes two yearly ses- 
sions; distinguished as First and Second 
Sessions of the S5oth, 58th, or 60th Con- 
gress, etc. 4. The Hastern. 5. There 
is no direct remedy. The Supreme Cotrt 
does not set aside laws unless it deems 
them. unconstitutional. Congress could 
pass the same law again, but unless the 
Court had changed its mind, or new 
members had been added who held dif- 
ferent opinions on that particular law, it 
would still be declared unconstitutional. 
If there was a strong demand for such a 
law, the Constitution itself could be 
amended, by the procedure provided, and 
the law again enacted in such form as to 
comply with the amended constifution. 
The proposition is now made in certain 
quarters that a provision be made that the 
people, through their votes, may reverse 
the decisions of the Court, and this is 
looked upon by many as subversive of 
real constitutional government and as 
violating the principles of our own that 
the courts siiall be independent. 6. 
serves asa good paying investment for the 
people, who advance money for the use 
of government on occasions when its ex- 
penditure exceeds its ordinary 


debt is now $1,346,848,636.66, aggregate 
of interest and non-interest bearing debt, 
Nov. I, 1911. 7. The amount demanded 


by the needs of the government and of | 


the people, dependent upon the supply 
available. 
Please analyze the following sentences: 


house was built to live in comfortably. 
he promises, he willdo. In the last is the clause 


1, The 


“what he promises’ used as the object comple- | 
ment, attribute complement, or adverb modifier? | 


—-A Subscriber, Dickenson Co., Iowa. 

I. Simple sentence: subject, ‘‘ house ;’’ 
predicate ‘‘was built’’ is modified by in- 
finitive adverb phrase ‘‘to live in. com- 
fortably ;’’ ‘‘in’’ is modifier of ‘‘live,’’ 
and ‘‘comfortably,’’ modifier 
whole plirase ‘‘to livein.’’ (Note. The 
preposition ‘‘in’’ becomes an adverb by 
omission of its object, leaving it as the 
representative of an adverbial plirase.’’ 
—International Dict’y.) 2, The meaning 
is, ‘‘He will do what he promises’’ and 
the clause referred to is object (or object 
complement) of the verb ‘‘will do.’’ 
‘*What’’ is a relative pronoun and being 
equivalent to ‘‘that which,’’ is object 
both of ‘‘will do’’ and ‘‘promises.’’ It 
connects the dependent clause ‘* he proim- 
ises’’ with the principal clause ‘‘he will 
do.’’ 

1. What states excel in the production of corn, 
tobacco, wheat, oats, gold, silver. coal, salt, cot- 
ton,iron aud copper? 2. How many congress- 
meu has Pennsylvania? #@. (a) Give in order of 
size the ten largest cities of the United States. 
(b) Theten largest ofthe world, 4. When was 
the capital of Alaska changed?—A Subscriber, 
Hyndman, Pa. 

1. Excel in production of corn, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Missouri, Indiana ; of tobacco, 
Kentucky, N. Carolina, Virginia, Ohie; 
of wheat, Minnesota, N. Dakota, Kansas ; 
of oats, Illinois, lowa, Miunesota; goid, 
Colorado, Alaska, California; silver, Ne- 
vada, Colorado,’ Uial, Montana; coal, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, W. Virginia, 
Ohio, Alabama, Indiana, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky ; salt, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Kansas; cotton, Texas, Georgia, Missis- 
s#ppi; iron ore, states not mentioned in 
statistics of production; copper, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Michigan, Utah. 2. 
Thirty-two. 3. (a) New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Buffalo; San Francisco ranks as eleventh. 
(b) London, New York, Paris, Chicago, 
Tokio, Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Canton, Peking; Philadelphia ranks as 
eleventh. 4. In 1908. 





He who’ reigns within himself is more 
than a king.—J/i/ion. 
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CAN FURNISH permanent employment to three educated 
Christian men. Oxannising ability necessary. State age 
and former occupation. d. L, §, Higley, Valparaiso, Ind. 


FRENCH, ERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily ahd pleas- 
antly,in spare moments,at yourown home. 
You bear the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In surprisingly short time you 
ean speak a new language by the 

LANGUAGE = PHONE 

METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Bend for Booklet and Testimonin « 









2W. 45th St,, N.¥. 


It | 


income. | 
The amount of the United States national | 


2. What | 


of the | 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD | 
964 Putnam Bidg., 
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was accidentally spilled on the back of the 

hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed, 
We named t:.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results, Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
ono application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may reauire 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 

mended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modenc is for sale in nearly all drug and de- 
partment stores, If yourdealer cannot supply 
you, we willsend by mailinsafety mailing cases 
(securely sealed ) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT, 812, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
RGF We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





[* COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 






















TYPEWRITE YOUR 
LESSON PAPERS 


Examination papers and other work of this 
j kind. Don’t bea writing drudge. No long- 

er necessary topay $50 to $100 for a dependable 
ty pewriter. 


| f The Bennett $18 Typewriter 2°°5."°"8 
yp 


more expensive machines. Even more durable, 
because so simple. Other machines have 17.0 to 
8700 parts—the Bennett only 250—-hence its $18 





| price, All important improvements. Ideal for 
| your use, because compact and light, Used on 
any stand or table. Neighs but 41-2lbs. Kasily 
carried, Let us prove ita efficiency to you_ by 








sending it on our ‘‘money-back-unless-satisfied"’ 

guarantee. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
C.D.T. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 

366 Broadway, New York. 
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, If YOU Would Be 
\~. Successful 






Send today for my FREE BOOK, 
“HOW TO REMEMBER” — Faces, 
Names, Studies — Develops Will, Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increasesincome. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,791 Auditorinm Bldg., Chieago 











Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C , 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


The Lawton 


= Nese tet 





HEKTOGHAPH MFG, & 
4 DUPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murrny St., N. Y. City, 
y y 





Lady Agents for our famous Knitiop Pet- 


Wante ticoats. Our many agents make good in- 


comes, Experience unnecessary, selling on sixht to 
every woman. Write quick for exclusive territory. 
SPELMAN & CO., Chicago 


H ONE 25c BOX 
LADIES LAOLA FACE POWDER [he 
AGENTS WANTED 
LAOLA TOILET CO., Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BIG MONEY IN SONGS 
WE PAY 50 per cent if successful. Send us 


your Poems, Songs, or melodies to- 
day. You may be able to write a big seller. 


ept. E., 








H. 
Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 149, Washington, D. C, 


2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 1c 


andsomely colored and assorted. Super‘or quali:y } 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloom i 


field, N. J. 
ADD A MONTH'S SALARY %,°°%, mean 








No canvassing. 
Use only a little of your spare time. Address 
F. W. MET CALF. 531 BE. Couch St., 
Portland, Oregon 








cd _7 laotiog i0e ever ine. will roe Agena big cutie and fing sample books 
177, 


W. A. Bode, oor Foumin. Box Fairhaven. Pa. 


AGENT PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMFS lic. 


Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 2c. 
Views lc, 30 days’ credit, Samples and cctalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Uo,, Dept, 3266, 1027 W. Adams St. Chicago 








' we pay you for the names of your women 
Teachers, Frien a jnteremed is ri ing pealsvoie 
li goods at Wholesale Prices. Catalog an e 

cred holiday GOO TCM UO. Deck N-18, CHICAUO, ILI. 








tails Free. 
LADI Make Shields at Home. $10.00 per 190, Work 
sent prepail tor ii Slewomen, Partienl’re 


tamped envelope, Eureas Uo., Dept. 29, Kalamasoo,M 
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LITTLE PLays 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; 


and proved before publication in this form, Each 


written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


Every play tried 
play im a separate book. 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 
16c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. nsf 8. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills tor both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water potsand rakes. Mvch singing, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. 
Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz., A gar- 
den play inthe fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help inits care, and 
six little girls and seven little boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs, As many children may take part as desired, 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts, Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters. 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards, 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. Each 
child has little to learn and play may be lengthen- 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introlucing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete. Kighteen 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided, 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
eolor. 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxon, A 
pretty entert imment for little ones. ix separate 
picces, din ogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., 
Ing delisin each 

Chri»tmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Wesver, A very fine C hristmas play with origi- 
nal-musie, 
ers as de sired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


SERIES NO. 3. 


Adapted for stage 
by Alice Cook 


10c each; 
A Christmas Carol 


Dicken's famous story, 
characters, 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By 
Bugbee. A very bright and ingenious Christmas play 
Up to date. 24 characters (orless). The Truly Be- 
lievers. By Ss. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for little ones, 2108 characters, 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz, 
Yor Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room, 

Phe Golden Key. By Willis N. Bughee, Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some 
familiar Mother Goose characters. 12 children and as 
many more as desired, 

An Arbor Day Panorama. 
Very pretty. Introducing 
Bovs and Sunbonnet Girls, 
desired. The Picnic Party. 
For primary children, Rainbow 
marches, 18 children, or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. By M.C. 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


By Willis N. 
Flower Girls, 


Bugbee. 
Overall 


Grant, 
songs, 


By Maude M. 
children, 


Skeel, 


Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherine T, Bryce and F, E, Spauld- 
ing of the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of the 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, very 
carefully graded, The Memory Gems included are an 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-IT-T1TT; 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI; Grammar 
Book, Grades VII-VIII. Price, each book, 25c; 
any two 45c; all three 60c., postpaid. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for schooi- 
room purposes and thus possesses particularly good 
qualities. 
and seasons. 


good. Price, 25c., postpaid. 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


*~ Every teacher should 
ments. 


Written es- ! 


characters or | 


very | 


introduc- | 


14 main Characters, and as many oth- | 


use from | 
Fuller, 15 | 


Willis N, | 


As many characters as | 


Bright | 


It embraces many adapted for special days | 
These have all been tried and proved / 


SERIES NO, 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, Children represent dolls and 
toys, Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree smith, 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author. 12 as fs 

The May Queen. ertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, Eight girls ~F seven boys; more for 
chorus, May Day Drill, By Ida "May Cook. 
Thirteen children, Y epresenting the May Queen 
and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys. 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
some. For girls. 

e Turkey's School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 48 characters. Less may be used. A Mer- 
r me ted ae By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 

charec ‘ters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill, Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies, 

The Coptive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks, iristmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
| Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 
Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
| girls and three boys. Rhoecus. By Mrs. Marion 
I. Noyes. Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child a magie charm. 5 girlsand 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books; pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, Also eight 
| boys or girls as Brownies. 





the twelve in one book 35c. 


Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 
Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. 
march, ‘14 characters, 
| The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson’ exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
| tized by Aunette Howard, 14 characters or more. 
Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith. 
| Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood. Bo- 
| Pee p. Songs and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
or more, 
| Pebruary Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. A 
| unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A short exercise for any number of children up to 
twelve, 
| Vacation Time. By Laura R, Smith, 
| and recitations, for 10 or more. 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Richards, A complete exercise, with recitations, 
| songs, etc., for seve ral pupils or entire school, 


Bugbee. A 
characters. 
Drill and 


Dialogue 





| pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
| |v irginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Mande M, Grant, Ber- 

| tha KE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of the se- 
| lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 
| Something especially muuccestale for every month, 
| and those suitable for an¥*time or @ccasion, ‘Brightest 

and most usable collection published. 25c.,postpaid. 


Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Flocution and Physical Cultare, Dayton.Ohio, Schools, 
Yankee Doodle’ Drill — Flower Drill — Marching 
Through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 
Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
so fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


have The Year’s Entertain- 


Fully described elsewhere in this srmnisrrsoaeisess 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


VERY PIECE in * 
The “Talks” 


by line, word by word; no patise, gesture or inflection 


accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, 


Popular Recitations”’ is a stae piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers. 


Instruction is given almost line 


is considered too trivial for notice, They furnish a 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacher for instruction. 


Students of Elocution will also find them Invaluable, 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. 


Included in the collection are 
These Pantomimes pro- 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of thig character will 


be widely appreciated and made use of, 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 
I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture ; 


Flash—The Fireman's Story ; 
The Firemen: How to Burn’ a Heap; 
The Ride of Jennie McNeal: 


Bobby Shaftoe ; 
pendence Bell; 
My Soul (Pantomime); 
Thanksgiving: 
—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
Rocket's Christmas; Kate Shelley ; 
mime); 
The Little Fireman ; 

Issued in Four Parts. 
65c., postpaid. — 


Price, each part, pa 


In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. 
College Oil Cans; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 
How Ile Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 

paper bound, bse. 


PART I-—Nearer My God to Thee ( preg $ 

nde- 
PART II—Jesus, Lover or 
The First 
PART III 
Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Lirtle 
PART IV—Rock of Ages ( Panto- 


Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Prond ; 


Tom; 


All Four in one cloth bound volume, 








Other Entertainment Books 


Tn addition to the above, a go by us. we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 


Books, Plays, ete., suited 


Catalogue, w hich should be in the hands of every teacher, 
books Popular Copyright Novels, Refere 


_ Dansville, N. ¥.| 


additive to Entertainment books, Library 
Helps, $ ary Readers, ete., etc. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, 


to all grades and every cccasion, 


These books will be found listed in our 
Tf yon have mttigghs Ses a>k fora copy—it lists in 
nce Books, Teachers 





Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Milis, A.M., M.Ph. 


Teachers desiring further help will find ‘it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 


containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- | 
Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for | 


tions. 
this book and probiems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


I. A rectangular field is 60 r0ds long and 
49 rods wide. Find the width of a sim- 
ilar field 75 rods long. 

Solution— 

60 rods=length, and 49 rods= 
given field. 

7;, rods=length of similar rectangular 
field. Then, 

60:75 3:49: w. 

w= 19" 49614, width of the given 
field in rods, as required. 


A grocer buys sugar at 7% cents 2 
pound. He putsit up in bags of 3% 
pounds each. At what ae per ba, 
must he sell it to gain 28%? 

Solution— 

34% X74 cents 
of suga 

102‘ 4 ‘of 264% cents=27 cents, 
price per bag, as required, 


3. How many pads, 80 sheets each, 
53% inches by 9g inches, can be made 
from 4000 sheets, 18 inclies by 23 inches? 

Solution— 

Out of 1 sheet, 18 by 23 inches, eight 
sheets for the pad, 9 by 534 inches, can 
be made. 

.'.10 of the large sheets are required 
to make 80 sheets for the pad. Then, 

4000 +I0=400, the number of pads, as 
required. 


2. 


=26% cents, cost of 1 bar 


selling 


4. A lady took eggs to market; and 
the grocer, by counting them out 2, 3, 
4,5 or 6 at atime, always had 1 left; 
but by counting them out 7 at a time, hie 
had none left over. 
number she could have had? 


Solution— 


+ the common multiples of 2, :. 4,5 | 
would comprise all the’ possible | 


sid 6, 
numbers she could have taken to market, 
so that when 
them out 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 ata time, 
would always have 1 left. 


he 


divisible by 7 will be the answer required. 

The common multiples of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 are 60, 120, 180, 240, 300, 360, etc. 
These numbers increased by 1 would give 
the following: 61, 121, 181, 241, 301, 361, 
etc.. The least of the numbers divisible 
by 7 is 301. 

.*. 301 is the least number of eggs thie 
lady could have taken to market. 


5. Ona note of $1200, dated April 16, 
1907, payable on demand, with interest 
at 4%%, payments were made as follows: 
June 15, 1907, $500; June 18, 1907, $200. 
What was due at settlement September 
16, 1907? 

Solution— 

From the date to time of first payment 
is I mo. and 29 days. 

Interest on $1200 for I mo. 2g da., at 
44 i Oy = $2.95 

$1200 + 2. 95 — $500 = $702.95, 
principal. 

From date of first payment to the date 
of second payment is 3 days. 

Interest on $702.95 for 3 days at 44% 
= $26. ; 

702.95 + $26 — $200 = $503.21, 
principal. 

From time of second payment to time 
of settlement day is 2 mo. 28 da. . 

Interest on $503.21 for 2 mo. 28 da.,. at 
4% % = $5.54- 

* $503. 21-+ $5.54==$508.75, amount due, 
as ‘required. 


6. I bought goods at 50% off the list 
price and sold them at 25% and 25% off 
from the list price. Did I gain or lose 
and what per cent? 

Solution— 

Since the problem is general, let $160 
=list price of the goods. 

50% of $160=$80, my cost. 

25% of $100=§40, first discount. 

$120—$40 = $120, first remainder. 

25% of $120:=$30, second discount. 

120—$30==$90, my final selling price. 
—$80=$10, my gain.~ 
- 1% of $80=$.80. 

ae * $10+-$.80= et eee rate 

of — as required, 


new 


new 





width of | 





What is the smallest | 4 armsand are tired of wasting your money on 


the grocer should count | 


Then it is | 
evident that the least of these- results | 
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Brown Your Hi 
With Walnut Tint Hair 


Light Spots, Gray or St 
lair Quickly Stained t¢ 
a Beautiful Brown 


Trial Bottle Sent 
Request 


OTHING gi 
woman th 
Lea gpa e of 
more surely thangnmy 
streaked, or f, ie bale. 
Just a touch wow gy 
then with Mr:. 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
ind presto! Youth 
veturned again, a 
No one would @ 4 ‘ 
pect that you stai " 
hair after you tts, thi 
spiendid preparati 





and fluffy. 

brown color. 

It only takes you 
minutes Once a mo 


comb, pom Se only the 
is Megs and quickiy 
and it is free from le 
phur, silver and ail 7 
compounds. Has no ode 
eestor nt, no eo. 
f Mrs. Potte 
T int Hevr Stain should last 
year. Sells fcr $1.00 per 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satir 
Send your name and adress and enclo: 
(stamps or coin) agd we will mail you cha » 
a trial packave, in plain, sealed wrapper, with a 
booklet on hair. Mrs. Pot cr’s Hygienic Supply @ 
1701 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Free Treatment Far 
Hairy Arms and Face 


Great News for Those Wishing 





as Mrs. Jenkins Did. 


Tf you are troubled with hairy growths on face, ’ ck 


less depila tories 
offered by peoplewhs 
lay no pretenions ® 
scientific ability,you 
may shave a Fi 
GIES bottle ae ‘the 
wonder! ul di 

of a dist nemehed 
University nce 
Professor, w hose 
new metiod for de 
stroyingsupertino 
hair has beeu 
dorsed by leading) 
physie ians l 
many users evél 
where, 

Among those 
vouch for it 
prominent soc 
lady whose photo w 
shown herewi 
and who says @ 
his method ¢ 
-her of a distressii® 
ly bad growth 
all. else failed, am 
that the hair 
never returned, 

A limited num 
of free bottles have 
been set aside [ordi 
tribution among 
afflicted readers 0 
this paper \\ 10 Witt 
to get rid of any hair growth on face, neck or armé 
If you would like to be one of the happy ones. 10 
ter how-many things have failed, just send your! 
and address (stating whether Mrs. or Miss) ani 
in stamps for reply, addressed to Elinor Chay elles 
retary, 340 W. A.. Delta Street, Providence, |'. I. 


Learn Motion Picture Play Writing 


Big warn Big d for plays. You can write then --sim 

to learn ig demand for them. *“THE PHOTOPLAE 
WRITER,” nor, writer forthe Motion Pictur 
Story Segealan gives complete instructions, me 
geonar=e. list of producers,tells what they wen and ho , 
to reach them, etc, Price, 50 cents by mail. [ree erit 
icism coupon with each book. L. nor, lis K, E, 2 
St., New York City. » 





| ars. Kathryn Jenkins, Society 
Leader of Scranton, Pa., Cured 
of Her Hair Blemish by the 
Tripose Method so thatit Never 
Relurned, Acknowledges her 
Gratitude, 
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= Postal Carriers 
J 24 MF ond Clerks Wanted 


Also Railway Mail Clerks, $600 to %1 
yeasty bat ies, annual goal ne 
Novem Exam 
pa education su Write. for ‘oa 
muagle qeacticos. Write today. PRANK(i\ INe 
TITUTE, Dept. F100, Rocheste-, N.Y. 
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$10 Daily sg Nighaene 
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Iiustrated (otalog’ 


YRANBLIN ‘SUPPLY COMPANY, Des Desk I. 1-3 GIBSOS (HTT, : 
NEW PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND SUND 
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